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PREFACE 



Adequately to thank all whose help has been 
lavished upon tlte preparation of these pages is not 
possible. Although I can give no catalogue of the 
names of benefactors, my gratitude is sincere ; and 
this expression of it will, I hope, reach them in Greece, 
in France, in Italy, in England, and in America. It 
is but fair, however, to say that constant criticism and 
suggestion from my wife helped the present work to 
its sliape, and I cannot silence the particular expres- 
I JKW) of my thanks to Professor MiddUton of King's 
^ CoUege, Cambridge, and Professor Ktr of University 
College, London, for invaluable aid given most un- 
grudgingly during the final revision. 

Originally prepared as lectures for the Lowell 
Institute, the eight chapters here given are printed 
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with corrections and notes, the fruit of a jyetu's 
deliberation. As lectures they were repeated before 
various Universities, Colleges, and Societies in various 
parts of the United States. A lecture on the Cyclades, 
given before Columbia University, forms tfw basis of 
one of the Appendices which, altlwugh some of tkem 
are unavoidably techniccd, have seemed necessary to the 
more or less connected presentation of Greek religwus 
tftought here attempted. 

LOUIS DYER 



SuTfBvnr LoDGB, 

Oxford, April iSgi. 



INTRODUCTION 



I DO not mean lo attempt an account of all the Creek 
gods ; eight studies would be insufficient, even if my investi- 
gations had already carried me over the whoJe ground, 
which is a vast one. I propose in the first place to say 
what I can of Demeter and Persephone, the two great 
goddesses of Eleusis in Attica. Here it will be necessary to 
consider excavations in Asia Minor made some years ago 
by Sir Charles Newton,' as well as the now practically 
completed diggings of the Greek Archaeological Society at 
Eleusis,' In the second ' place, the god Dionysus— also 
worshipped at Eleusis— will be considered, and his early 
cult in Attica will receive illustration from recent excava- 
tions made by the American School of Athens.' The 

' .1 Hiilerj af Diuavtriri al HniUanaistti. Cnidut. Branckidat. Bj 
(.' T. N., usistnl by R. P. i^illan. London. iS6i. folio and Svo. 

' See IhG various publicatiani of the Gr«k Arclunjioglcal Society, 
faiiieulaily ihc plan, by Dr. Ootpfcld, o( the Eleusinian Temple in Ihe 
I'raitikii of tSBj. and ibid. Dr. Pliilioi's description, as well u liis lubK- 
juenl rrpons on inicriptions and dluonries at Eleiuii. Dr. Dbrpfdd hu 
kjndly allowed a teprodncEion of his plan (o appear beloir in Ihc chapter 
on " The Uods al Beusii." p. aoa. 

* See the Seventh Annual Report nf Ihe American School al Athens in 
Ihe Amtriiam loarnal y Ankttielagy tot 1869. and cf. Ibe Nalitm of 
13.A March 18S8. 
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third topic will be Aesculapius and his worship, more par- 
ticularly at Athens and at Epidaurus, as knovm throu^ 
excavations in both places.' Fourthly, a consideration of 
Aphrodite and her worship at Old Paphos will occupy the 
seventh of my chapters, which will to a large extent be 
devoted to the problems which have been raised by the 
recent excavations of the British School at Couclii in 
Cyprus.^ My eighth and last chapter will be given to the 
holy island of Delos, and to Delian Apollo. The French 
School of Athens, chiefly under the able direction of 
M. Homolle, has uncovered and discovered of late yeajs 
all manner of facts about Delos and Delian Apollo;" and 
with these I shall end my studies of five of the greater 
gods of Greece as worshipped in their recently discovered 
sanctuaries. 

As there are shrines of healing and sanctuaries of especial 
salvation dedicated to immemorial worship by the medieval 
world of Christendom, so also in the Hellenic world (much 
larger, alas \ than modem Greece) there were places about 
which lingered through many centuries a dread and most 
religious sanctity, a helpful significance. Of such spots 
in Greece, in Cyprus, in Asia Minor, and of the gods 
whose presence and whose help was sought in those 
holy places, I am to speak. I am to speak of several 
sites lately investigated where the beautiful and enno- 
bling religion, first of Greece, and then — through Greece 

' Pa.\i\G\mi. L-Asel/pieiaH d'AlMHeLd'afir/srl/rictnla d/eotmrria. 
[^ris, 1B81. For diKoverles at Epidaumi see in tbe pubUcBlioni of tbe 
Greek Archaeological Society vBrious reports by M. Kubbadias, 

' See the /aamat a/ Hilkiie SlMdiei Sot 1889. 

» See Professor Jebb's artide " Delos" in the first nnnibec of Ibe 
/curaal of HelUnic SlHdits ; also M. J. Alberl Leb4guc"s Rtfkfrclui sur 
Dlloi. Paris, 1876, 8vo, and Ihc publications ot the French Schoal at 
Alhens, paiticularly reports of Delian excavations by M. Homolie in ifae 
BuiUlin it Cgrrafimdaait HilUnlqut, 
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and Rome— of all the ancient world, had its growth ; of 
sanctuaries where that old-time worship of ideals, by some 
miscalled idolatry, grew pure and yet more pure, broad 
and broader still, until its inner significance and truth 
were no longer to be confined within old forms, could be 
fettered no longer by old bonds ; and lo ! Christianity 
was there to gather in a heritage of high-born thoughts from 
Greece. 

In the latter days of paganism there was a two-fold 
process by which the world was prepared for the dawning 
of an endless hope, the "dayspring from on high." There 
was amelioration and purification, as well as a growing 
superstition and gradual decay. No less distinguished 
an authority than Professor Jebb' has said of latter-day 
Greek religion : — 

"The Greeks were a people peculiarly sensitive to every- 
thing thai was in the intellectual air of the lime, and there 
was much in it that helped Christianity . , . there was a 
tendency to take refuge from polytheism in deism ; and in 
particular there was a spreading belief, half-mystic, in the 
resurrection of the body,^a belief which drew many 
votaries to the worship of the Egyptian Serapis, and was in 
turn strengthened by that cult." 

It has unfortunately been habitual, but less so in these 
tatter days of religious tolerance, to accept without question 
the estimate of paganism made in the heat of conflict by 
the early fathers of the Christian Church. A\'hat those 
great and good men strove to do has been in the fullest 
measure accomplished. Christianity has prevailed, and the 
tanglcwood of ancient mythology, the thickets of ancient 
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ritual, have receded from the broadening pathway of our 
race. But yet the distant view of it remains, its influence 
is real to-day though more remote, Indeed the purer 
aspects of Greek ritual and Greek mythology have a 
counterpart in the most holy Christian places. Surely 
there is no lack of real Christian piety in feeling, as it were; 
a reminiscence or a glorified survival of the ancient worship 
of Dionysus and Demeter at the altar where the bread and 
wine are given. It was no fanciful parallel which the 
Christian author of Chrhtus Fattens drew ' between the 
yearly passion and yearly resurrection of Dionysus in 
ancient ritual and that passion and resurrection which 
Christians yearly celebrate to-day. 

Consider how much — or shall it rather be said how 
little ?^the ideal equality of all sorts and conditions of men 
in the presence of God is to-day maintained by Christian 
ritual and regulation. And consider then what new impulse 
might perhaps be gained from a careful study of the worship 
of Aesculapius, of Dionysus, or from a reverential under- 
standing of the Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter, In 
spring, at the high festival of Dionysus' birthday, one of 
the marked features in the celebration was a free wel- 
come, extended more than in words, to slaves and day- 
labourers.^ First, sacrifices were made with solemruty, 

' The paiallel is drawn by unniislakable implicatioD, since lines fitnn 
the Baeckanah of Euripides are freely applied to Ihe suffering Chrisl. 
line 1344 of [be Bacchanab. e.g., "Dianyius, mt an iky suppliants, h* 
kaue siiuud." becomes " O Ridamerl tut ore." etc. The aulborship of 
Christ Stiffering wns long bestowed on Saint Gregory of NaiiBDium, 
lumained the Theoiogian. It is now given to some Dnknown person 
belonging to a laler day of the Cliurch. wben tbe worship of the Virxio 
Mary had talcen the more definite shape implied by various passage in 
tbe poem. 

' The rural origin of thefestival was especially marked tiylhis temporary 
eiilileration of differences instalion. Scein H'oXcbmiOJi' s NarthumttrbtHd, 
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and then all alike were invited to come to the banquet of 
the god, and partake of his freshly opened wine. So also 
it was with the bread of Denieter. All manner of people 
were free to come, and be initiated at her Eleusinian 
sanctuary, excepting only those polluted in some incurable 
manner, as who should say, those who had committed the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Christianity as we know it, Christianity as we prize it, is 
not solely and exclusively a gift from Israel. It is time to 
open our eyes and see the facts new and old that stare us 
in the face, growing more clear the more investigations and 
excavations on Greek soil proceed. To the religion of 
Greece and Rome, to the Eleusinian mysteries, to the 
worship of Aesculapius and Apollo, to the adoration of 
Aphrodite is due more of the fulness and comforting 
power of the Church to-day than many of her leaders have 
as yet been willing to allow. 

The sanctuaries of Demeter at Eteusls and Cnidus, the 
IcarJan demesne of Dionysus, whither he came to meet his 
earliest Attic worshippers ; the Delian shrine of Apollo, and 
the temples of his son, the healer Aesculapius, at Athens 
and at Epidaurus, — these and the Paphian precinct of 
sweetly smiling Aphrodite should be well known to him 
who seeks understanding of that Ijeauliful religion whose 
fifth essence and nobler quality has passed into our own. 
Indeed it is universally true that to understand any religion 
you must in some sense come under the spell of its 
imctuaries, in some way you must visit its holy places. 



i. «id. the aecouni of '■ Metl Supper": ■■The servanis having pet- 
farmed Ihe mosi valuable pan of Ibeit labour, are enlcitamed hj Ihcir 
nuuisi. iMf ■ ■// diftiinliBt ii luid asiJt, iW tcail ii called (he Mell 
Supper, al which there arc dancing, maviuing. and ditguiting. and all other 
kiiuU of rural nUnh. " 
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Tliis Itts been moa beranfiifif set fanfa in tbe most recent 
woil* of a wntB' whose cicij -'♦f"'*'''' on die history of 
bdiefa bdngs the greUest hdp. Speaking of the " Creed 
of Heathen Gtxmxaj' and of godi 107 diSerant frocn those 
of Greece, bat resembling than m that thej loo bad a pan 
in the ^laping of Oiriarianity. Mi. Keaiy most poetical]; 
and truly says : — 

" If in these days we wish to feel tbe mystic presence of 
the great god of tbe Germans, we most do as cor worship- 
ping forefathers did, withdraw from the concoorse of men, 
lind out some forest solitude, and wait there. Let it be, if 
you will, in one of the great stretdws of woodland which are 
to be found in East and West Pnisda; or, better still 
nowadays, go to the i-ast primeval forests which lie upon 
the upper slopes of the Scandinai'ian peninsula, far away 
from the (]6rds and the loo frequent steps of tourists. There 
you will feel, as you should, the strange and awful stillness 
which from time to time reigns in pine forests such as these. 
Presently the quiet is broken, first by a sigh, which arises as 
from the ground itself, and breathes throughout the wood. 
Anon, from a distance a sound is heard so like the sound 
of the sea that you might swear (had you never been in such 
a wood before) that you could hear the waves drawing 
backwards over a pebbly beach. As it approaches the 
sound grows into a roar; it is the roar of the tempest, the 
coming of Wodin." ^ 

' TIU Viiingiin VValtni CArtittnAm, by C. F. Kearr, M.A,, P.S.A. 
T. Flshc* Uowin, 1891. 

' To quale this passRfre wilhoul Mr. Keacy's justificalioa of ii woidd 
DM be a great ttarm, liace it bears witness in a great measure to iu own 
Irulh, bul whnl Mr. Kenry says seems id me of a very universal tnipon- 
ance, and 10 bear upon Ihe riglil irealment of Greek as well hi or Gcnnan 
mylholosr. Speaking or bis own account of Wodin in the forest, he says : 
" II will be taid by wme thai ibis description is purely imashuuy. t 
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It is indeed a privilege newly and exclusively granted to 
the highest moods and broadest minds of (o-day, this 
enlightened tolerance, this "genial catholicity of apprecia- 
tion," which finds even in paganism a message from the 
only and the everlasting God. Now at last, thanks to the 
painstaking work which truly scientific men have done in 
archaeology, we are receiving something of the legacy be- 
queathed us by those who lived and loved and prayed of 
old in Athens and in Rome. Now at fast we may feel, with 
no petty wish to caqi or cavil, the sacredness of ancient 
sanctuaries, and know them for ever consecrated to "the 
sessions of sweet silent thought," where we summon up not 
only "remembrance of things past," but also much of the 
sweet usage and workaday reality in things now present for 
our spiritual aid. 

Let this new privilege console somewhat the praisers of 
the past, for it makes up for and lakes the place of much 
that modern men have lost. I«t malcontents consider 
in this new-dawned hght of tolerance the early worship of 
both Greece and Rome, and then ihey may forget to 
remember how their lots and their lives are cast into a 
world so tilled with quantity, so choked and crammed to 
bursting with millions whether of men or money, that 
quality seems lost, or even to be, when rarely found, 
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LBl u imaginai;. 
myihology or of bdicfc of anj kind 
until xou hare first ttiippcd youTMlf of your imngiiutllan, you will travel 
indnil liehtly bunlened, and -jaa will airive ■( simile resulli. Because, 
ai belief of lUI kinds ii bom of the iina|;iDalion, and Abtrglaubt is. as 
G«eihe uyi. Che l>oetry of life, you will have Ltken the prrcauuon of going 
into ihe daik unpnmdcd with a Unlern. To aroid doing Uiij you ate not 
obliged, ho*fcvcr. togiw free rem to your fancy. Nor ha»<we done so here." 
t bavc taken Ihe liveliest inlercsl in seeing how near to my own point 
of view Mr. Keaiy anived. and how Ihe idm of studying Ihe l4gBii 
nUgKMi in its sanctuaries had preHnled itself lo him in another pan of Ibe 
eeld. 
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neglected and misprized Let us then exhort the p 
of this, the golden hour of the broadest and most real 
Chriitianiiy — that truest consecration of democracy — to 
look not backward but upward, and discern in the braad 
humanity and strength, and above all in the toleration* of 
latter-day religion, a gleain from Olympus of the Greeks, 
Their religion, so far as it was true, still lives and shines n 
the light of to-day. In the high types of excellence and 
beauty which Greek religion created, and Roman practice 
made more all-embracing and enduring, there is maniiiesUd 
a mercy whose overruling providence leads us towards the 
best. 

Indeed the quality of Greek divinities is that of mercy. 
Demeter's love is faithful, although the heavens seem to &U, 
and though earth withholds all comfort for a time ; ber 
chastened joy (when ai last it comes) is divinely pure and 
gracious in the fulness of its perfect peace. Apollo, thai 
most truly Greek of all divinities, is a gloriously dazzUi^ 
exemplar of purity and light. He, the sun-god, is minxired 
like the sun from a thousand angles of refraction. Understand 
this god, and straightway his image, shaped this way or that 
by accident, or even distorted by some chance, will be always 

I It is a fact well known th.-il regfuliU' ofTpiings were made on Iichair of 
AueuilUi al the Temple in Jcnisalem. This was bul one of many snuU 
pFTacllcet wfaich grew oul of the Thtocrasia or commingling of gods, a 
reiult of thai Bll-emiiraclng loleralion which led Gredis and RomaDX 
alike to irial as their own the gods of olber nations. See the opening 
pica in the Oclavius of Quintus Minuciui Felix, p. 6 B-E. It wiu a piom 
duly for traveller! in remole ports of the empire lo tacrlfice lo the local 
gtidt wherever they went. When the absolute antagonism belimn 
pHEaniim and Chrislionity lirought persecution lo pus, there was sUU a 
lack of ihoroughgaing intoiemnce as compared with that of the Intjuicition. 
A comp.irisan of the numbers put lo death by Roman and ^laAiA 
intolerance respectively establishes this fact See Friedhimder, Dor- 
itrllHHgm aus dtr SiUeiigtakUhle Ham's in dir Ztil vm Auguu til ttfm 
Autgang dir Anienitit. iii. p. 5S6. 
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returning to your wandering eye from every corner and 
surface of Greek slory and Greek song. Achilles had the 
swiftness and the pure white heat that make Apollo known,' 
and that nobly moulded youth, who bursts, divine in 
righteous anger, on our view upon the western pediment of 
the temple of great Zeus," is a very incarnation of the power 
of Apollo. Whether he be Apollo, or, as some think, 
Pirithous,^ the act of quenching lust and foiling brutal 
crime is most pure* Apollo's own. 

Dionysus, the dread, ihe deep, the darkly irresistible, a 
god of mystery and of intensity, the all-possessor of men, 
and even of beasts and things upborne by onrush and inrush 
of his power — Dionysus lives on to-day in the fairj'-land of 
poetry, mirrored by the motley throng of Orpheus tales and 
songs of wine and stories of overpowering inspirations. All 
and each of the greater Greek gods still live their charmed 
life, and even to-day each one in some sense is the centre 
of a scheme of things, a universe all his own. 

There was, in fact, little or no thought in early Greece of 
how one god's power might be made compatible with that 
attributed to and exercised by another. Each Greek stale 
was, according to Greek theory, absolutely independent of 
all and every other. Therefore it was not unnatural for 
Greeks to think of each one of their great divinities as in 
some sense partaking of an absolute independence. Each 
great god had been worshipped, no doubt, at some time, 

' For some admirable rnnarki on this panUldism. which vanx\y iwnli 
to be faimed am, xfVitaiy'iOullintiefPrimiliviBttiif, p. 19a: Vl^<:t> 
ii Uie ideal youth, ihe represenlative, one mieht Tairly in;. o( 'young 
Greece.' thai which vu to become in after yean Hellas." 

* " le Append)! XI, i. 141 and 143. 
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i Hdfas, ax the supreme 
r of d pBmex, and the beaicr 
e hne ^Hfoa of an cailiest time ' 
«a^ if ikc moid be indsted upon, 
k ccBtic of pofitkal life h would seem 
' that men wo nl diyed a god wfaose OBaipocence was bounded 
hj tiie boondanes of tktf tHitk l Ai i state. The difierenoe 
in relative inipoRance notkeable between ihe gods con- 
nects Itself with die biaoiy of the duef place of tbis 
and that god's wocsliip. A certain cari;- importance in 
matters rel^ous bdonged to Dodota for instance, and the 
nadonal cfaatacta botne in bar days by the festival of 
Olympian Zens ««s paitly the canse and not wholly Ihe 
effect of the kingdiip undwted by onnersal consent to Zees 
among the great gods on OlynpBS as well as at Olymiua. 

Judge Greek religion not by all its moods, but by all iu 
highest and most characteristic ones. AvMd as you would 
the very spirit of untmth a judgment of Greek political and 
religious ideas, founded on notions of politics and religion 
that only came into being in modeni times, and then yon 
will say that Creek religion iras a polytheism where each o( 
many great gods was potentially the one and only god for 
every Greek, but actually and more particularly in one place 
and for one people of Greece. The Greek religion of poly- 
theism was more monotheistic than monotheism itself, (bt 
the Greeks were not content with one only God Almighty 
and Supreme, they had and they worshipped many such.' 



' OS Ihis earliest day 
targe exieat ideal, u rclr 

of rellgian and a certain 

Ideal subordination In a roneli sd 

peaiajit's mind could form- 

' Lehrs (^apuldre Aufiatu. p. 



e can have only glimpses, and it must tie to ■ 
ipeci£ of ilie kind always iire. In reality nutoy 
«uch as Ihe relics of an ulierly barbonius pbase 
»}nipalibllily between local all-imponance Md 
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The truth which this paradox contains is shown by the 
course of Greek political history — a stream which ran 
curiously and closely parallel to that of Greek religion. The 
whole range and expanse of ancient Greek life were requisite 
before the Greeks could win from struggles and adverMty 
the lesson of political subordination and national unity. 
While this life-giving knowledge was most vivacious within 
it, the mind of Greece was merged with its territory in the 
body politic of Rome, and Rome was livened for her taslc 
by Grecian wit.' Indeed, humanity has possessed the 
power of potent organisation and broader growth only since 
the day when Hellas died as a separate political power, 
conscious at last, though late, that captious independence 
overstrained had brought destruction in its train. Rome 
— imperial Rome — showed forth most plain the moral of 
Hellenic failure, and Roman success made way for the con- 
ception of something higher even than political organisation 
of the broadest kind. After and because of the heathen 
empire came the Holy Empire which crowned all others, 
the empire of the universal Church, 

At Marathon and Plataea, Greece defeated the patriarchal 
order of politics and religion. There was a moment of 
universal history when the clan was succeeded by the com- 
monwealth, when the spirit of humankind required new 
room for growth, more room than the oriental polity of 

iilfa l>y diaaing a dislindio 
he isyi. ' ' could perfectly w 
his meDLiI rtquircmenu sod eodowmnits m 
compntlmujon {rrgrtifm). He ilwnyi felt ihort of ■ re 
■ctwdlnKly never liTed up to. never acled out Ihe idea." 
' "Ttie Roman conqucsl oT Greece wu il wdcoi 
■nasi of the Europcvi Ureeki. The popular seniin 
wu eipieual liy ■ parody of the uying alUibuted l< 
eiile to Ihe eRect thai his ruin bad nuide hli fonune.' 
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e new ea of Gtecce and Rome. 

k Atted LjaH, in his Aaa& StmSa^ tnoM acutely saiys 
"political Ht i ff^ shipi and mle> of 
nctioB. Between the <iaiis and Ac 
s the difieience is not so much between bv- 
s and free irndtDtions as between die pcimltiTe jnaa, 
\ social and pc£tical mstoww aie as modi a part of 
In ^lecies as tbe inherited habit of an animal, and the 
h^Uj civilised man who consdonslf dtooses his om 
laws and form of government according to cipedicncy and 
logic.'' Tbe props of tribe and caste were dispensed witih, 
I tliat the wider 2nd freer political organisation of our day 
) being. For the evolution of so vast a 
•jntem the ground had first of all to be cleared Thb tool 
place before the battle of Marathon, on the very Feslricted 
scale which Greece allowed, but not to the same extent 
everywhere in Greece. The Spartan institutions of Lycurgus 
(so ^ as we can know them) are a curious crystallisation of 
pHmitiTe, social, and political habits, hardly in advance of 
what to-day excites wonder and defies a casual comprehen- 
non in India and Central Asia. Athens, the typically free; 
the truly modem Greek stale, had her triumph at Marathoi^ 
Salamis, and PiaUea. For a lime this new way of living 
required a very restricted sphere of action, these new states 
had to be small. Independence ralher than interdepend- 
the watchword of this dawning period. The 
time was not yet come for federations or confederations, 
and hence the Athenian Confederacy failed- Years and 
years of political experience had to be gathered in by 
Athenians and by Romans before a solidly constituted state 
of this new type became possible on a large scale. 
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THE KINGDOM OF EARTH 



To those who cannot see how different in kind from 
anything known before was the small Greek Polis, it must 
seem that the Greek world was far more hopelessly split up 
after the Peloponnesian war than it had been in the days of 
Homeric song. In politics the new principle made coali- 
tion impossible, and in religion it left to local divinities 
their old-time omnipotence. The loose and unsettled 
organisation of the government in lieaven by Zeus was 
still what Homer had made it. 

But this was only for a time. When at last the world 
from which we spring, and of whose life we are, had been 
qualified for wider things, and had outgrown Greek indi- 
vidualism, then Greece had grown into Rome, and had 
allied itself with that spirit of subordination and self-dis- 
cipline by which alone the Romans conquered alt mankind. 
Imperial Rome at its best has seemed a realisation of Plato's 
dream, a slate where philosophers were kings and kings were 
philosophers. This was truly the kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth, and a comparison forced itself upon religious minds 
between the perfect union and solidarity of all functionaries 
of the empire and that loose government of the spiritual 
world on Olympus which tradition ascribed to Zeus. 
According to these latter-day notions the power of Zeus 
over his fellow-gods and subjects was contemptibly small 
and precarious. A desire asserted itself gradually that the 
kingdom of earth should arrive in the heavens.' The 

' This daire showed iUelf laj vigorouil)' even in the Ufcliine of 
Aufusliu, having alrend)' lound eipnsuon unds' Julius Caesar in a irri 
eilRtne form. Professor Merriam \vx (be n«( note) has galhercd 
most ialsvstlng proofs. See also GiacoiDo Lumbnno, LEgilla al limfa 
iii Grot I iti Ramani. Both of these wrilets cocrecl the error* of 
Momnuin. who fdajnlains thai Ihe Caesareum at Alexandria was dedii^ted 
lo C»Jsas Apfulior. This epithet ii a mislranilation ; the real equivalenl of 
jnflar^puf ii the deily to wtiora the ^i^n)pia — latriXai at embarkalioii 
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Roman emperors were deified, tnltr alia, as the represen- 
tatives of a more logically ordered scheme of things than 
that presented by the poetical figures that ruled Olympus. 
Nowhere was this new hierarchy of the heavens more 
sedulously cultivated than by the Greek members of the 
Roman Empire. Zeal for this new worship has earned for 
Greece much slander from unreflecting jiersons. Servility 
and base flattery ar^ attributed to men who really were 
following in the footsteps of their forefathers, and seelcisg 
an organised religion which iheir poetical traditions could not 
give, though it did suggest the lack of it. Indeed Zetis or 

and disetnbarkaliQii — were niajir. who rules and prolects all 

(his o&pect of Imperial divjnily see Virgil. Gforgits, i. ^-31. an 

iii. II, 71. Apolioand Zeus were the iVi'O other divintties, beside BMeidoa, 
with whom Augustus was identifi«L Professor Merriun's am^ of in- 
scriptiotis is particularly interesting. Pbtlo Judaeus. Ltgatio ad C«nni. 
docriba Augustus u " the source of worshipful majesty to his succeaswa. 
the defender from evil CAXfEIianii). Thf entire habiuble world decreed 
honours to him co-equal with those of the Olympian gods. " Caesar (ivtr 
^njpioi) at Alfiaiidiia (niiiii/aii/iiir«i fratsii) was, as the same Philo dr- 
seribes him. " the saving hope of all who weigh anchor or enlet within id 
(the harbour's) shelter." The seriousness of Aleiandrine sailors in ihiscoD- 
ceplion of the divinity ol Augustus (the Caesareum of AtexancIrTa was net. 
as Mommsen sajrs, for the worship of Julius but (01 that of Augustus CaCMrl 
is picturesquely shown in chapter xcviii. of Suetonius' lift. Calilius gijaccd 
at E^plian Philae a dedication ' ' to Caesar luler of the sea. a mighty Zaa 
swaying limitless regions, son of Zeus (Catsar) the Deliverer . . . star gf 
all Hellas that rose as a mighty Zeus ihe Saviour," At the temple of Isii 
at Tenbyiis in the year i A, D. , Oclavius. of the emperor's own gens, stjrla 
Augustus Zeus Beutherios. Ai Herod's Caesarea-by-the-sea AD]i;iistiu una 
worshipped under the aspect of the well-known statue of Zeos at OlyropiB. 
The Athenian temple of Olympian Zeus was Rnally dedicated to tbe 
gemm Augusti. Of Augustus worshipped under the giuse of Apalta Dc 
Merriam gives many instances ; his Egyptian style is, "aulix:raior Caesar, 
son of Ihe Sun, King of Upper and Lower Egypt. ' Moreover, apon t«* 
Demotic stelae (in the British Museum) from Memphis are inteR«in{ 
records of tvro brothers who were pncsts. One of ihem died, and tut 
brother was appointed in his place by Augustus "in the first year of fbe 
god, the son of the god. Ibe great fordgn god Caesar ButtKrator *' ; and, 
furthermore, be was made " Prophet of Caesar." inscriptions exist dated 
duringAugusttu'slifMimc(qualifyinghim— inspileof his prohibition — asa 
god) from Apamea (C /. G. 3535). Lcsboi. Delos. 
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Jupiter could not very long remain the emperor of Olympus 
when once the deifications of Roman emperors had accus- 
tomed men to think of the ordered rule of heaven as a 
counterpart in some way of the ordered and most plainly 
oi^anised rule on earth.' 

This impulse to sanctify the secular arm of government 
marked the reigns of many Roman princes, and made all good 
emperors, and some even whose vices earned the scorn of those 
near by, the idols of the provinces. Hence arose that consecra- 
tion of a universal headship covering all affairs, both spiritual 
and temporal, which has survived in the Roman Church and 
in the Russian part of what to-day still bears the title of 
the Greek Church. This glorification of imperial attributes 
at Rome helped to undermine men's faith in the established 
Greco -Roman religion. Each of the careless gods on 
Greek Olympus trenched too palpably upon the prerogatives 
of various of his fellows. There was no loophole of escape 
for the ingenuity even of Roman jurisprudence. Zeus had 
too many affinities with Dionysus, who resembled Apollo in 
his powers and Aesculapius in his story. Apollo the healer 
was more than Aesculapius' father, he often seemed to be 
all there was of the godhead of Aesculapius. Was Apollo 
the god and Aesculapius but a man P But then what 
became of the miracles and divine pretensions of the latter? 
How came both Dionysus and Aesculapius to birth by the 

' App«idi» I. below deals wilh Ihe dcificalion of Ihe emperors (s« 
Hunice. Od. i. 3, and elsewhere), and on the general subject read Ganon 
Rolisier. " Iji rcUgian tomalne d'Auguste nux ADIonins.'* and >!so coDSolt 
.\ E. Efser, " Examsi critique des hisloriens ancicna de la vie eldu r^gne 
d'Auguile." An inlnctling aicouni of Tlu Caaareum and tkt uvrihif tf 
Anfusliu al AltMandria by Professor A. C. Meniam will be foond in ibe 
" TranuciioiU Of Ihe Am. l^ilologic^ Association for t88j.'* The con- 
diBions In this ixifa an Ihe more inienatlng becauie oniveil at viilhaut 
any knowledge of Ooiiuer's viens. Tbey eonlinn Ihe view lakta in ihii 
Icctun and its Appcndii. 
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same miraculous and premature intervention of fire ? These 
perplexities and others remained unanswered even by the 
clumsy hocus-pocus of venal priests, or the more disinterested 
but equally unconvincing lucubrations of Orphic brother- 
hoods. Hence arose a want unsatisfied and universal ; from 
the lutural evolution of political and religious life in an- 
tiquity arose a cry to which then came the answer of 
Christianity : IllimitabU hope has neiv made heaven andeartiit 
and order has supplanted shapeless and unseemly riot in tie 
spiritual realms through which we have true lije. Universal 
Christianity was called into being to meet the new and 
Roman order of things where organisation was everything. 
Then the turbulence of Greek individualism had to keep 
the peace or cease to be. 

The religion of Greece as such was guiltless of system and 
wholly devoid of method. It may be compared to a way- 
ward prayer poetically prayed, according to the whimsies of 
many daring flights of devotional ecstasy,^ and not to a scheme 
of the ordered universe so reasoned out and so systematised 
that it could be written down in creeds or expressed in 
articles. But now arises the question. How could worship 
or prayer of any kind be possible unless there was some 
definite understanding of the powers and provinces of 
various gods ? This is really the same question of which 
we tried to dispose a moment since. We are forced to ask 
it in this day of clear-cut creeds because of all the history 
of religious ideas between us and early Greece. Thi* 
question, however, no really Greek-minded person could 

' ■ ' We can reason om ibc growth of a belief ; (or looked at over a wule 
area and (ollowed thiongh n suflicient period of lime, every belief his i 
Idnd of reason and a kind of lealily. Bui lo each individual in his brief 
■pan of life il is like the wind : he cannot tell whence it cometh or wbitho 
it goelh."— Keary. Thr Vikings, p, S9- 
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have understood, let alone answering it. Indeed the 
possibility of maintaining the old ritual and of worshipping 
the old divinities depended somewhat upon the im- 
possibility of asking this question. From this it is evident 
that in considering the past, and more especially in dealing 
with a bygone religion, we must perform the feat of leaving 
out our own peculiar selves, and all the ready-made ideas 
with which our minds have been upholstered. This 
involves a scrupulous self-examination, and brings before 
us again the old first law of Delphian Apollo — knoxv 
thyself. Think yourself away, if it were possible, from 
all this workaday world of business, with its majority 
whose thinking is more or less at second hand— borrowed 
from tradition or echoed from great leaders' lips — think 
that you have neither heard nor dreamed of a large state 
solidly organised as we know states to-day. Think of a 
condition of mind where the management of a large railway 
would be deemed impossible ; where the notion of policing 
a town of half a million had not dawned, and the thought 
had not entered in of combining large states into one 
political aggregate otherwise than by the lash of an over- 
powering master, — of ihc Great King, as the Greeks in their 
most independent da)-s named under their breath the ruler 
of Persia, 

Incapable as the Greeks were even of the Persian 
counterfeit of political organisation, they never raised nice 
questions in theology about the prerogatives of their gods. 
Apollo, Dionysus, Zeus, Demeter, and many others were 
coexistent and all-powerful, yet there was room for the 
new divinities that came from Egypt and the East. The 
abstract question of subordination among the gods did not 
dawn even upon the greatest and most far-reaching minds 
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of Greece. Many and subtle are Plato's arguments about 
the gods. Difficulties springing from the various and 
often discreditable tales told about them crowd upon his 
truly pious mind ; but he is never distracted by the desire 
to fix exact limits of power for each. Plato, Pindar, and 
Euripides, Greek minds which were especially pre-occupied 
by religious problems, devoted their efforts in this direction 
to disentangling the wisdom and omnipotent strength of God 
from the follies and frailties of man, as well as from the 
more than human infirmities attributed to ancient gods in 
old-time stories. To vindicate the poetic purity and truth of 
Apollo, to show forth the uncalculating and tragical intensity 
of Dionysus, was their chosen task, — a far more impoitaBt 
one at that time than the elaborating of a heavenly hierardqr 
or the formulation of a creed. All divinities, says Plato^ 
are false if they are not spotless and free from imputations 
of falsehood ; in his perfect commonwealth the poets 
shall be forbidden to sing of gods who can be bribed 
like unjust men. With similar intent Pindar piously 
remoulds the story of the house of Tantalus, since it is 
unlawful to attribute evil to the gods ; while almost every 
page of Euripides bears the impress of a conflict in men's 
minds between the noblest ideal conception of godhead 
and the popular stories and superstitions concerning the 
gods. 

The Greek poets and philosophers are among our 
intellectual progenitors, and therefore the religion of to- 
day has requirements which include all that the noblest 
Greek could dream of — requirements which the aspirations 
of Israel alone could not satisfy. Our complex life had 
need not only of a supreme god of power, universal and 
irresistible, of a jealous god beside whom there was no 
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Other god, but also of a god of love and grace and 
purity. To these ideal qualities present in the diviner 
godhead of the Gospels the evolution of Greek mythology 
brought much that satisfies our hearts. This I say because 
the purity inculcated in the religion of the Jews and 
enforced by penalties, as recited in various episodes of the 
Old Testament, rarely imposes itself by the inner charm 
of native worth and lovehness. It comes upon us fre- 
quently as the will of a resistless and often unrelenting 
God, a religious point of view transcended by Plato, 
Pindar, and Euripides. Both these presentations were 
doubtless needed, but the importance of this latter must 
not blind us to the power for good inherent in the former. 
And here we may remember the quaint and solemn words 
of Henry More in the MysUrk of Godltntsi -. " Christi- 
anity is so excellent in itself that we need not phansy any 
Religions worse then they are, the better to set off its 
eminency. Besides the more tolerable sense we can malce 
of the alTairs of the ancient Pagans, the easier Province we 
shall have to maintain against prophane and Atheistical men, 
to whom if you would grant that Providence had utterly 
neglected for so many ages together all the nations of the 
world except that little handfull of the Jews, they would, 
whether you would or no, from thence infer that there was 
no Providence over them neither, and consequently no God." 
All these considerations certainly arouse a feeling of 
thankfulness that the great religious leaders of Grecic 
thought should before all things have occupied themselves 
with the goodness of their various ideal divinities. Had 
their preoccupation been to show that one god was more 
powerful than another, rather than the total superiority of 
gods to humankind, then the charm of goodness " hearted in 
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high hearts" would never have ended by attaching to the 
best man's conception of the best god in Olympus. It is, 
in fact, difficult to see how the spontaneous charm of 
Demeter's love, the glorifying efficacy of her sorrows, could 
have been set before the human mind, could ha\'e been 
dramatised otherwise than in a community of gods no one 
of whom had an absolute and omnipresent supremacy. It 
is fortunate perhaps for us that the Greeks were poetical 
and dramatic rather than logical and literal-minded in their 
theology, — if theology we choose to call it, — for in the 
charmed realm of their great gods where as equals they 
suffered and struggled, hoped and helped, loved and were 
loved, the ideal character of the perfect god — a man divine^ 
a human god — was gradually brought to be.' 

' II waa nol omnipolencG so much as solitude, lack of good rellowshlp, 
of EUSceptitHlity to comforts and delights, Ibal Pagans found fault wjih in 
Ibe Christian ideal. ''Whence comes, who is, and where lives their 
precious god?" asks Caecilius. and then he gives his owti answer by 
qualifying the god as ■■ Unicus. solilarius, dcslilulus,"— u'lrtou/ aftUam, 
lalilaty. wholly forsaitn. For Ihe full passages™ Ihe Ot/oin ui of Minuchia 
Felii. p. 13, Possibly the mere fact (hat the Christians boasted of th« 
oncoess of their god enhanced Ihe Pagan appreciation of mere multiplicity ; 
and yet there is a genuine ring in the saying attributed to one of the imperial 
defenders of Paganism thai a universe emptied of numerous divinities was 

Lehrs has given Ihe best account of the mailer as it atTecled 
fundamenlally Greek notions of religion. ■ ' The very circles long accui- 
tomed to a view of myths which either abandoned or explained them 
away, Ihe very people who (like Ihe influential Stoics) had definitely made 
up their minck againsl all gods in human shape, cntetlained side by side 
with the metaphysical conception of one highest god a present belief in 
many gods. Nor was this belief a mere matter of formal dogma ; ii 
lived and glowed with a pown- that influenced men's lives." Again t,dus 
says in the same essay, entitled. Coll. Ciller vnd Ddmonen. "When 

man, Ihere arose before him not one god . , . but there was a spoti. 
laneous outburst of Ihe fulness of life divine. He saw a world of goAi. " 
The gifted author at the close of this interesting passage linds nn adequate 
though unlranslaiflblo phrase tor the lives and loves of the gods on 
Olympus, "Dieses vielgeslnltige GSlterineinanderielien.*' — I'ofHlire An/- 
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In searching out the development of an idea.1 character, 

divine and human, through the tangles of poetic fiction that 

served at once to hide and to protect it till its growth was 

strong, we must be ready for surprises. We must forget 

that Zeus was ruler in Olympus, and be often prepared 

to treat him like the least among his attendant divinities. 

I His looks and even his attributes are given sometimes to 

I Aesculapius, one of the latest of partakers in Olympian 

immortality. Apollo and Dionysus will often seem almost 

convertible, and the worship of Demeter merges into that 

of Rhea on the one hand, and on the other into that of 

Cybele, while all three goddesses are continually exercising 

I powers, giving car to prayers, and receiving offerings 

I which might be equally well associated with the name of 

Aphrodite. 

In fact, the most profitable state of mind for one who 
would learn about Greek religion treats each god and 
goddess in turn as if he or she alone existed, and at the 
same time always bears in vivid mind the history and 
attributes of all and several of the other gods.' 

There was noticeable in the last days of Paganism a 
breaking down of barriers, an effacement of ihe individual 
status of each god. This process began much earlier, how- 
ever, in the case of some gods than in that of others. In- 
deed one of the greatest Greek divinities, Dionysus, seems 

1 In ilealing uiili Ihis cJi<!icully one Ihing chiefly needbl. according lo 

action loreacb and all ufihe several [;ods. " Eveiygod had his own peculiar 
and appropriate range of usefulneu and aclivily, and yn every god was 
beiou^l foe ererj manna ol hrlp. in any plan where he woi do»e at 
hand, where be was propiiious. where he was especiaJIy wonhippuL" — 
P^aUrt AuftdlM. p. 13S. Indeed a very close parallel to this oirt- 
hppiag of the spheres of power assigaed la the various gods may tte 
fcaod in caies of appeal made to palron saiacs ia Uw Greek and in Ibe 
RMnn Churcb. 
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never lo have been to-day what yesterday had shown htm, 
and on every morrow he was changed again. He began 
as the great god of Thrace, a prophet-ruler of the dead. 
Introduced in more southerly climes, he became in one 
place a god of clemency, and in another the avenging deity. 
So far as the religious consciousness of Hellas was ever 
wholly awakened, just so far was there an attempt to frame 
the universal Dionysus out of elements drawn from all this 
revelling rout of fairy-tales. In one direction the differ- 
ences fell away that divided Dionysus from his father 
Zeus ; on another side — and this is a vital point for under- 
standing the history not only of Greek but especially 
of Attic religion — a close affinity showed itself between 
Dionysus' and Apollo, more especially Delphian Apollo, 

Delphi was the seat of a joint worship of Dionysus and 
Apollo. Apollo absented himself from his shrine on Par- 
nassus as well as from his holy island of Delos during the 
bitterer winter months. At Delphi Dionysus naturally 
ruled supreme while Apollo was thus absent, since he was 
there before Apollo came at all. I shall now speak of 
Delphi, not only because of this interesting coupling of two 
great gods, this dwelling together in unity at Delphi of two 
divine and blessed brethren, but also because there is a 
certain present appropriateness in the theme. How could 
I more suitably close an introduction to lectures that are to 
deal with excavations already achieved than by talking of a 
far-famed site where all is yet to be done, and showing what 

' Dionysus finally reached a poinl whicli may lie described as a con- 
fluence of cpUliels derived Trom all the varioiu iataa of his own story, and 
also from Ibe closely allied worship and myths ot Osiris as well as from 
other sources lartber awuy. See the Plutarchian Uacl on lus and Oiiris ; 
and for the mass of epilhels sec Orphic Hymns, No. 51. which givea tony. 
Hre epithets, and No. 30, where there are twcnly-<ighl. 
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I APOLLO AT DELPHI ij 

vital questions may be answered by successful diggings 
there ? 

The clearness and the almost intellectual sparkle of the 
fountain of Castaiia ' can be neither overpraised nor over- 
prized. To slake the thirst at this bright stream, and loolc 
from Delphian heights downward and see the far-off 
gUmmer of a distant sea descried from aloft and afar across 
the Crissaean jilain, — memorable for the sacred wars fought 
that none might pollute it by tillage of any kind, — is an 
experience never to be forgotten. Then turn away and see 
the sun-illumined glories of those high-heaved bulwarks on 
Parnassus' side, the rocks once called Phaedriades. High 
above the ledge, where ancient Delphi rose, are reared 
these sheer walls of living light ; and one of the mysterious 
places which some connect with the Apolline oracle is a 
seemingly unmeasurabie rift in these Phaedriades that may 
be entered by adventurous climbers from the gathering- 
place of the CasL-ilian spring. 

Here, truly, is a place where pilgrims would resort, and 
at Delphi the traveller in Greece may even now fitly bring 
to a climax all those feehngs of wonder and exultation 
awakened by the sight of Greece, the common and inalien- 
able fatherland of generous souls. If two friends were 
shortly to be parted, and each to see the other's living face no 
nore, I could wish for them no more solemn place for their 
it days of fellowship than Delphi, — Delphi as it is to-day. 

Here they could read together that most solemn, sweet, 
and pious play^ where Euripides shows forth the spirit of 

> Appendix XI. ii. 76. 

* Such, I matnL-iin, is Ihe cliaracter of Uie t^jr whkh bus recently 
* m descilbcd by a disunguishnl aullionlj u an "allaclf upon Delphi." 
y muoas for dissenling from Ihii unusual view o( the Ian bare been 
kllf prewnled in Uic A'ii/w». No. 1319 (iBIh l>««nbcr 1890). 
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truth and noble - hearted kindliness that inspired the 
Delphian worship of Apollo. Ahove the actors in the 
play of Ion towers Parnassus ; the brighter, purer air of 
its twin peaks exhales from every line of this tragedy, which 
may after all be deemed no tragedy, since it comes to a 
happy issue, that involves neither murder nor sudden death. 
Both of these twin Parnassus peaks belonged to Apollo and 
Dionysus, as Dante remembered in his invocation of Apollo 
at the beginning of his Paradise ; but, so far as Aixillo atone 
stood for the highest reach of the poetic spirit, the highest 
summit was peculiarly his. Hence Dante says ; 



Most kind Apollo, for my final task 

Make thou of me such vessel of thy grace 

As with thy laurel-crown thou canst reward. 

One peak thus far of high Parnassus' twain 

I found enoug'h ; but now must have them both,* 

Or enlcr not the contest that impends. 

Now enter thou my breast, inspire me ihou I 
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> This is a far truer and more efTective picture than thai of Cervantes 

in Ihe ■'JouTDcy lo Parnassus," wheiE Helicon with its Hippocrcne. its 

Pegasus, and its Aganippe is made a part of Parnassus. Dante onljr 

, remettiberEd (as Scaitajuini says) the beautirul lines of Lucan (Phots. *. 

71-74) describing the Parnassus : 

" Hcsperio tantum, qoantuin setnotus Eoo 
Cardine, Parnassus gemino petit aeitiPrn coUe. 
Mons Phocbq. Bromioque sacer ; cui numine tnimo 
Dclphtca Thebanae referunt trieterica Bacchoe." 
Il is inierfsling to see that Dante was not. as Cervantes was. appealed 10 
bf the array of misguided learning which he might easilf have derivnl 
from the commenlnry of Serviui on Virgil, much resorted lo m fail day. 
See Servius on Geerg. iil. 43 ; EcL vl. 39, i. 1 1. In bis commentary on 
the Aentid, Servlus carries this confusion failher by saying on Atitti^ *ii. 
641 : Pamassm. mom TIaaaliae, diviiilMr in CUkamnrm. Liberi, el 
Htlieenem. ApoUinis. tuias tint Mmae \ and again on the some line 
repeated, Atneid x. 163 : Parnaaiui •noni ill Tktisaliat itafa BotoHam, 
qui in dvo Jiltditur iuga, Cilhatrenem Uicri. il HiUcontm Afollinii tt 
Muiamm. Tlic origin of this contusion between the two pealii of Par- 
nassus and the Dcif^bouring pair of Boeolian peaks is probably to be fouad 
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In Uante's mind Apollo stood doof from all other 
exemplars of the pure poetic spirit, from all other inspirers 
of majestic song. The Muses and Dionysus were enough 
for him while he but sang of torments and of earth, but for 
the upward winging of his song through the heavens, 
Apollo's inspiration was required. It came to him as a 
crowning consummation and a grace inefTable from God to 
uplift his soul and transfigure his body until he could have 
3. perfect vision of heaven, the wonderland of man's 
nativity, the fatherland of every righteous soul. 

This true insight into the unperishable function, the 
indestructible potency of Apollo, was possessed not by 
Dante alone, but by many poets ancient and modem. It 
has been indeed a true instinct, an unfaltering flight of 

in lh« iragiie recollretion of ccOain dtlails in a quoinlion from HcimDianaji 
of Cypmi made in (he Plulafcbian work De J-'tuviii (II. ' laittirit). Par- 
noisiu KcneiicuUy includei all peaks betwecD Mounu Oela and Corax on 
Ibc one hand, and Cirrha and Anliiirriia on the other : specifically the name 
Pomauiu iippliei lo Ibe (wo liigheM peala in (his lange which are named 
Ti[horeB( Herod, viil. 3a, Sirabo. p. 417, and Pausan. X. xxiil. 6)and Lycorea 
(Paosan. Hid. and Sliabo, p. 418). For the Greek paets ihese peaks 
were iiuepantble. and were auociated with rites more frequenlly connected 
with Dionysus than with Apollo (Aeschylus, £«■>. aa S. ; Soph. Ant. 1136 
ff. and 1144 f. : Eurip. /. T. 1244, Ptarn. 105 IT., sa6 tt.. I<m. 713. and 
ttyfiifjilr. fr, 75a). Apollo wai not however a doded, but his picMnce was 
InwilnMl In Itial of Dionysus. Pausanias, apealdng of the peaks of Par- 
iiaHus (X. mii. 7). says : r& Sk vt^ur ri iirrtr irwripn ri iupa, not tl 
Bh41(I itl Tadraa rv ^orivif loi ry 'ArlXXuvi ^liorroi. Virgil and 
Oi^d lay nothing new aboat the two peaks. Ovid agrees with Pindat in 
making Pamassui ibe Mount Aroral of Deucslion's deluge. Lncan dees 
not eiclude either god from either peak : bat. nevertheless. Benvenulo da 
ImoU has rightly interpnted Dante's meaning hen by saying : " L'num 
lugniD Pamassi deputatum Baccho suffeclt sibi hucusque. nunc vero ct 
illud et aliud consecratuni Apollini est sibi necessarium. Pec Baccbiim 
auleni flgunlur scienlia naiunlis quae haberi potest per aequisitiatiem 
humanam. licul physics ct eihica.'* Apollo repieienls autafXfiua or 
lacnt liirnha ; Bacchns stands for eloquence, "quae hucusque suSecU 
silM " ; but Apotlo a afinfia. Then be maiitlains that Apollo and 
Bacchus represent the same god under diiTerenl names, rguoting Macrobius, 
and "Orpheus taccr pacta." Doale hinis^ here adopts Orpbic views. 
Sec Appendix Xi. ii. 8&-B9, and iii. 9, 
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poetic inspiration, which has preserved Apollo more than 
any other of the gods in Greece. Let us then see at 
last that Apollo rather than Z«us was governor of 
Olympus, that the only real discipline — if such a word 
be applicable at all — submitted lo even momentarily by 
all the gods in Greece enaanated from Delphi and the 
far-sighted, wide-minded oracle of Apollo at that holy 
place. 

Zeus was a king among gods, who reigned but govenjed 
not.' His Premier was the Delphian god. This way of 
stating the facts is new, but still the very nature of Greek 
mythology and religion warrants us in adopting it. The 
god of purest highest poetry alone was competent rightly 
to order a religion which was pure poesy. Instinctively 
the poets Homer and Hesiod shaped Greek religion, and 
Herodotus speaks of them as its originators, the first theo- 
logians. It is against the poets and their poetical theology 
that Plato makes his protest. All this, together with the 
necessity laid upon us, even to this present hour, of going 
to school, to the great Greek poets, when we seek to inform 
ourselves about the Greek gods and their sanctuaries, will 
prepare us for one of the many exquisitely true utterances 
exquisitely made by Mr. Walter Pater, to whose various 

' A ccrtnin laller-day enhancement of Ihe supreme power of Zeus a 
one of the interesting differences that distinguish Greco-Roman from eMlf 
Greek religion. This was but tbc naturaJ result of the political prcpondep- 
ance of Rome and the Thtocrajy or commingling of heterogeneous god* 
taken in conjunction with the new pliu:e made for imperial ideas in (he rdi- 
gioua service of Ihe empire. No doubt philosophy and (he dearly thougtH' 
ont belief in one supreme power, to which so many iFadeia of later Pagan 
Iboughl gave utterance, also played its part. To Jupiter or Zeus, as (be 
btular representatives among tbe traditional gods of this supreme inakv 
and ordercr of the universe, universal prayers were made. Il must, bow- 
ever, be remembered just here that we are prone to read into Ihe rdifioa 
of Ihe ancients something of our own clear .cut notion about on indispuwb^ 
supreme author of all being. 
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essays ' I earnestly refer for much that enlightened me in 
the preparation of these lectures. To him, and also lo the 
well-known book of Preller, and lo essays by William 
Mannhardt.' that deserve to be better known than they 
are, I desire to make especial acknowledgment. 

In his first essay on the Myth of Demeter and Perse- 
phone, Mr. Pater draws lo his close with words for which 
I claim a wider application than he gives to ihcm. After 
truly saying that " there is a certain cynicism in that over- 
positive temper, which is so jealous of our catching any 
resemblance in the earlier world to the thoughts that really 
occupy our minds, and which, in its estimate of the actual 
fragments of antiquity, is content tu find no seal of human 
intelligence upon them," he speaks of ihe theory of com- 
parative mythology and of the specific and most helpful 
doctrine or theory of animism.' " Only," he adds, in the 

' Tuo eiiays on "The Mylb of Dcmoler nnd Proserpina" in Ihc /■orf. 
nighlly Ibr JiiBiury and February 1876. and in Uecemher of (he same year, 
"A Sludyof Dionyjus." This kst is compleled by an essay on "The 
AjcciiiMaA of Euripides." published m MaimillaH' 1 Mttgaam tot May liit), 

^ JUyllulegiicke FoniKungtH. poithuinously published by H. Paliig in 
1874- 

' Since the prepamlion and ddirery of these studies as lectuns this 
whole lubjecl hu been elaboraled in Mr. t'rBier's Goiitn Bovgh. which is 
a ireasure-house o( iiifonnalioii in rqjard 10 primilive relii^ous cusUims. 
Espedal anendon is there eiven lo cusloms and stories which embody this 
doctrine of animism. As a mailer of course Ihe elctnents of especial inlerest 
in Greek myths as such tvach immeasiuably above and beyond any traces 
of primitive nllgion or fetichism discernible in their licgiiuiing. Slill. 
since the absence of a hghi account means almost ineviialjly a WTon|> 
account of these beginnings. Mr. Fraser's book ii reievsnl lo Ihe study of 
Greek mythology and rellgioB. His readers are. however, in serious 
danger of thinking otherwise lietause Ihe centre of gravity in his Go/atm 
BoHgk tails beyond its base. The picturesque but compatatively unini- 
poitant rile of Ihe Aridan Uiove is no proper Ducleus for Ihc impomuil 
material which Mr. Fimer has gathered into his book. 

Much light is thrown upon vniious questions discussed below in another 
and mon welajme publication, Tkt SfmumtnU and MytMagy of Amint 
Alktni, by Miss Harrison and Mrs. Vcrrall. 1 can only regret Ihnl I had 
itot the gnat advanUnge of using both these books in preparing my ledum. 
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application of these theories, " the critic must not foigel 
that after all it is with poetry he has to do. The abstract 
poet of that first period of mythology, creating in this 
wholly impersonal, intensely spiritual way, — the abstract 
spirit of poetry itself, rises before the mind, and in speaking 
of this poetical age the critic must take heed before all 
things not to offend the poets." 

Tlie poets, then, and Apollo, or the personified spirit of 
poetry, farm our cuurt of final appeal which sits upon the 
loftier peak of Parnassus, and judges al! matters of vital 
concern to the gods in Greece and to Greek religion. 
With this proviso it may be said thai Apollo's was the only 
authority which really swayed Olympus. When, however, a 
more extended power over all the other gods is attributed 
to Apollo, the fact becomes so nearly a fact of poetry, that 
the statement of it in prose almost deprives it of its truth. 
Let there be, then, an appeal to some poet. Hear an echo, 
a translation from the sweetest strains divine of poet 
Aristophanes : — 

" Come lo me, partner mine," sings the hoopoe to the 
nightingale, "cease from slumbers, unloose the flights of 
sacred songs, that through thy lips divine dost wail, for 
mine and thine, for llys of many tears trilling and shrilling 
in the liquid melodies of thy lawny ihroaL Pure ascends 
through the greenwood thicket their echoing refrain even 
unto Zeus's throne, where golden-haired Phoebus, giving 
attentive ear and making responsive music to thy mournful 
lays, upon his lyre of ivory wrought, matshalls the dances 
of the gods. Lo ! from deathless lips proceed the while 
concordant with ihy strains most heavenly acclamations from 
the blessed gods." Here was no place for father Zeus to 
interfere ; like all the other gods, he too obeyed Apollo, aod 
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followed after Phoebus, leader of the dance. Delphian 
Apollo was mightier in song and in prophetic wisdom than 
even Zeus himself. The poet's poet-god wielded the sceptre 
of poetry and gave his law to all the gods in Greece.^ 

After all is said and done such rule and right to guide 
as attached to Apollo among other gods belonged to him 
by divine right of righteousness, and has the final sanction 
of a sense of tolerance and fair dealing conspicuous in the 
justice of Apollo's acts and the generosity of what he 
abstained from doing. His rule was based upon a truly 
poetical sense of right and wrong. Had he not been 
generous and broadly tolerant of powers and pretensions 
which prosaic minds and gods of prose would certainly 
have resented and opposed, he never could have prevailed 
at Delphi. It was this supremely poetical quality in the 
Delphian god, his possession, so to speak, of imagination, 
which enabled him serenely to contemplate and wisely to 
fiirther the welldoing of other divinities and of various 
worships often seemingly the rivals of his own. The best 
instance of this Delphian tolerance of Apollo is in the 
union of Apollo and Dionysus at Delphi itself, and in the 
cordial and useful support given by Apollo's Delphian 
Oiacle to the propagation and elaboration of Dionysus 
worship elsewhere, particularly in Attica. Like Apollo, 
Dionysus was a poet-god and a giver of oracles, an inspiret 
of the souls, and a possessor of the bodies of men. And yet 



' Tills ij ■ very diffeicnt primacy from Itul primacy of teai 
U Apollo in the Homeric Hymn. The difference may serve u ■ mauure 
tt tiN advance in nobilily of rrtigious Itioughl made tiy (be Greeki under 
the le«denbip of greal and deeply religious ihinkcn like Euripides. PLalO, 
and Plndat. And yet tomeUiing of Ibe laid strain of ApoQo is heird in 
llle praj'er of Glaucus. Iliad, xvi 514 g. -. " Hear, O I.ord. who ut 
«OBiewb«re in Lycia's rich laud or in Tnay ; tor Ihou caau hear in every 
plftce when a man ii in grief luch as now Is the grief ihal is on me." 
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Dionysus and Apollo went hand in hand through all the 

length of Hellas. 

Another way of stating the case would be to say, as has 
recently been done, and most truly, that one great reason 
for the prosperity and renown of the oracle and temple at 
Delphi was the cleverness shown by Apollo's priests in 
combining and maintaining with equal hand the various 
cults of various divinities that centred there. But this way 
of counting those who may in some sense have been wire- 
pullers as wire-pullers only, of counting their manceuvres 
for everything, and the reality of the cause for which their 
work was done for nothing, leads nowhere. It is profitless, 
because falsehood always lurks in the reasoning of those 
who, from the heights of imagined superiority, look down 
upon the great religion of a great epoch in the world's 
history, deeming it a sheer delusion through and through. 
Thank Heaven ! we can let the eighteenth century have all 
for its own that canting talk about the "trickery of priests." 
No vital religious fact was ever materially affected by the 
trickery of priests, and it is no accident therefore, but a 
deeply significant fact in the course of Greek mytholt^y 
and the history of Greejc religion, that Apollo and Dionysus, 
the sublime and the intense, dwelt together in unity before 
the eyes of those who came and worshipped at the moun- 
tain shrine of Delphi. 

"•^Apollo, ivy-god and prophet bacchanal^' '^ cries Aeschylus, 
sublimesl of the singers at Dionysus' Attic theatre, giving 
to Apollo the characteristic insignia of Dionysus. "Lord 
Bacchus, lovtr of the laurel tree"^ says Euripides, lending 
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Apollo's sacred laurel bough to Dionysus for the nonce. 
Traditions kept alive in far-away places show the brother- 
hood of these two gods of poetr^'. In one place record 
was preserved of it by a worship of Apollo under the 
special epithet of "one sent by Dionysus."' In popular 
pictures, such as decorated vases, the ivy often crowns not 
Dionysus but the slenderer Apollo. The Muses, repre- 
sented as Apollo's attendants upon the front pediment of 
his great Delphian temple, are frequently given in popular 
pictures to be the companions of Dionysus, who also bor- 
rows very often his brother Apollo's lyre. To close these 
instances with the strongest proof of the good fellowship 
and mutual tolerance between them as conceived by their 
worshippers, consider the western pediment or gable of 
the great temple of Apollo just before mentioned. To 
correspond to Apoilo and the Muses of the other, this 
pediment presented Dionysus and his Thyades, his maenad 
band of bacchanalian women. The temple being that of 

I Apollo, Dionysus still could be made most prominent, since, 

[like Apollo, he was an inspirer of song. 

\ Many other reasons, but especially the date of this 
Delphian temple, built in the middle of the sixth century 
B.C. by Spintharus of Corinth, indicate how early this 
bond of brotherhood between Apollo and Dionysus 
received conspicuous sanction from the Delphian priests 
uid in Greece at large. Within the temple, just in the 
Holy of Holies, where the golden statue of Apollo stood, 

L was a tomb of Chthonian Dionysus, not far from the 

(rounded stone that marked the absolute centre or 
"navel" of the earth. This last was flanked by two 
p)lden eagles,' for it was well known that Zeus sent forth 

' AiMiwMsTat. t^DSanias, 1, xui. 4. ' Appendix XI. L laG. 
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two of his own imperial birds— one from the north, the 
other from the south, — and the fact of their meeting just 
in this spot, and perching on either side of this parti- 
cular stone, witnesses that Delphi is at the centre of the 
world. This original meeting was commemorated by the 
two golden eagles set up upon the spot and sanctified 
to Apollo. Another feature of this shrine that goes 
to prove that it was no ordinary sanctuary of Apollo, 
but rather a meeting ground for many worshippers of 
many divinities, was an altar to Poseidon, the shaker of 
the earth, which was anciently erected and always main- 
tained. 

Such points as these, and others to be gained from 
Pausanias' description of the great Delphian temple, show 
how much may be learned from excavations on this sitt 
To make excavations at Delphi will be a glorious task for 
any to whom it may be allotted, and would indeed be a 
fitting continuation of the work which our countrymen, 
inspired and directed in those days by Dr. Merriam, a 
scholar of whose great attainments and sound judgment 
America is proud, have already done among the Attic 
mountains at Icaria. But the friends of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens have not forgotten 
that it is the youngest but one of the four schools there 
established.' Therefore they will not sorrow but rejoice if 
the first established of all schofcls at Athens, the French 
School, with its well established traditions and a liberal 
grant from the Government, carries out work so well begun 
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t Delphi by M. Hotnolle and M. Foucart' What could 
■not be done with a sufficient grant of money by a School 
that accomplished with next to no money at all the excava- 
tions and investigations at Delos which have made us all 
M. Homolle's debtors ? ' 

A disentangling of the relations between Apollo and the 
other Delphian gods, some of whom seem to have pre- 
ceded him and to have been eclipsed by his arrival, will 
perhaps be possible in the future. But this can only be 
when much work upon the site shall have yielded many 
new inscriptions. \V'ith only such knowledge as is now 
available, contained, be it said, in an admirable paper 
recently published by Professor Middlcton in the Journal 
of HelUttic Studies,^ it seems possible to say little with 
posiliveness. It is not, however, rash to declare even now 
that the terms upon which Apollo's worship finally obtained 
supremacy at Delphi are likely to have enlarged the final 
range of his influence. The compromises involved in his 
first coming no doubt begot in him a wide and tolerant 
strain. 

With the earlier history of worship at Delphi is bound up 
[fte growth and increase of the great power tliat made for 
Older in Olympus and began to bring into the religious 
ideas of Greece a spirit of leasortablcness if not of logic 
Just as the highest ideal of poetry, the work of a poet's poet 
like Dante, presents the universe as an ordered whole, so 
the highest and really most supreme divinity in that poetry 
of poetry, Greek religion, will be Apollo on Parnassus, the 
poet's god of poetrj-, seeking to organise, to make reason- 

' Poucan, Ruiiii n HUlain di Dt^ka. 1865. 

* See chap. viil. 

* See ihe /turn*! for iBBB, vol. ix. p. aSo. 
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able, and justify the worship and the ways of all the gods in 
Greece, and to present the world of Olympus as an ordered 
whole. 

This was accomplished chiefly by oracular responses. 
A constant interchange of influence is perceptible in the 
relations between Delphi and Athens. When the hitherto- 
despised Dionysus -worship was brought into honour at 
Athens and no longer hidden in the country denies, the 
influence of the Delphian oracle of Apollo was one of the 
determining forces that wrought the change. It is certain 
that the Delphian oracle sanctioned and promoted just at 
this time an additional worship of Dionysus not known of 
old to the country demes of Attica. Under this new aspect 
from abroad, Dionysus was known as the god of Eleuiherae, 
a town on the frontier towards Boeotia. His worship was 
characterised by moderation, and Pegasus, his high priest 
of Eleutherae, is associated with the practice of tempering 
the strength of wine with water. Accordingly the Dionysus 
of Eleutherae was not the awful Dionysus of the nether 
world, not the "angel of the darker drink," but Dionysus 
the Saviour, who came to show men, tired and dazed by his 
orgies, how they might make themselves clear-eyed once 
more and have untroubled hearts as they betook themselves 
again to their wonted avocations. 

By such a mitigation of the more outrageous features in 
the rude and early Attic worship of Dionysus did Apollo 
repay that god who had made place for him when he came 
to Delphi. Of that coming Euripides gives a beautiful 
picture in his Taurian Iphigenia : "Sweet was the babe of 
Leto born, Phoebus, a god with golden hair. Borne by 
Leto, on he came unto Parnassus, whose peak leaps in the 
bacchanalian dance that honours Dionysus. I'here of 
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mottled hue and glance wine-tlashing lurlced a dragon, 
shaded by lautel leafage; sheathed as in brass, Earth's 
monstrous portent guarded the seat of nether - world 
prophecy. Him didst thou slay, a mere babe though thou 
wen, Phoebus, and didst enter in to possess it the seat 
of oracles most divine, and now thou art throned on thy 
tripod al!-go!den, even thy throne unacquainted with false- 
hood, rendering there unto mortals thy prophecies that 
ascend from beneath the divine Holy of Holies close 
to the streams of Caslaly, In thy house at the midpoint 
of earth." The dragon slain, here alluded lo, is the Pythian 
monster. Him and all the oracles rendered by earth 
at Delphi Apollo caused to disappear by the irresistible 
power of his coming. All that was antagonistic to Apollo 
Euripides here looks upon as evil. Perhaps he thought 
of it as embodying all the unpitying relentlessness of the 
earlier and inhuman phase of Greek religion, against which 
his own poems are a dramatised protest. The good that 
existed in local rites was not affrighted by Apollo's coming. 
Tlie dawning sun-god, lately born of Leio on that miracle 
of the Grecian seas, the holy isle of Delos, could banish 
none of the powers of light ; only darkness fled before his 
rising. 

This coming of Apollo to Delphi, this dawning of [he 
light in which we see revealed the highest and the best 
(hat worship could inspire in Greeks, and wherein we leam 
to know the loftiest characters and characteristics among 
the gods in Greece, may fitly be associated with another 
song of Euripides, sung by Ion at the open door of his 
father Apollo's Delphian temple : 

" Lo from his gleaming chariot drawn by coursers four 
the sun now Hashes light far down to earth ; the stats in 
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flight are swiftly plunged into holy night by the lireia 
day. Parnassus' peaks untrodden, bathed in its 
receive for men below this wheel of day. Meanwhile I 
smoke of parched frankincense and myrrh wings its way 
upward to Phoebus' roof. Vea, and a woman on the thrice 
hallowed tripod is sitting, the Delphian one, singing forth 
such sounds for Greece even as Apollo's voice proclaims." 

This tripod at Delphi was the symbol of Apollo's prim- 
acy on earth ; at Athens and in Attica the same tripod was 
awarded as the victor's prize in the tragic and the dithyram- 
bic ^ contest. The winner always consecrated it to Dionysus. 
Thus may the tripod, so constantly present on the Delphian 
coins and in all manner of Greek religious pictures, stand 
for one of the most vital facts in the Greek world : the 
unison of Apollo and Dionysus in concordant rule upon the 
double peak of Delphian Parnassus. 



for dithyraml 
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THE DEIFICATION OF ROMAN EMPERORS 



Roman imperialism has not usually been judged upon its 
merits. Perhaps this mould have been otherwise if Julius 
Caesar, the first and in many ways the greatest of the 
emperors, had lived longer. But his heir Augustus was a 
man of other mouid. His whole effort was to persuade 
Rome and the Romans that their worn-out commonwealth 
and all its antiquated simplicity of religion was still surviv- 
ing. He wished to be supreme without seeming so, to 
govern but not to reiga This masquerading scheme had 
a marvellous success, and here is one reason why the new 
religious sanction of Roman imperialism, the deification of 
the emperors, has not as yet been very generally under- 
stood as it desenes to be. The senate, before Julius 
Caesar died, ordered the institution of worship in his honour ; 
and, if the rejwrt of Dio and Zonaras were considered 
more than a misconception of Cicero's mocking allusion, 
they styled him Jupiter Julius.^ However that may be, 

' Sec Dio Cassius (44. 6), for the eomplclest ac«)unl_, tal tA« Ala 
rr aiV6* ArrufHii 'lo^Xiw rpmnryitHvao', lai rair a^ry r^ r' irttitilf 
aitai Tiimir9t)nu ttri^ar, Itpia aflai rir 'AmiriBr, damp rtra JuiXiar, 
rfvxt>fittilit'» : Zonaru (i. ch. 13. p. 49a A-C) bringi iii lu a diouu 
10 hii long list of honours volcd and given to Caesar while be yet lired 
Ala Tt afrrt* 'lofXiw rpncrtiftvaaf- Cf. Cicoo [fhil. ii. 43. tio( — 
Eit ergo ftamen ul Jovi, ul Mnrti, QI Quirino, »ie Divo Julio M. Anionhtf? 
Cf- PM. xiiL 19. 41 — Cujus. homo ingraliisime, Baminiiun cur reliquisli? 
tar, yii. Since Leundivliu' and Fatirichii' Doles on 
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Mark Antony was nominated to be his flamen or master 
of sacrifice. But then came Augustus deprecating, so far 
as he was personally concerned, the establishment of temples 
for the new imperial worship, all bat forbidding it in Rome 
and barely permitting it elsewhere. He deprecated so con- 
spicuous a religious innovation in the full glare of publicitj- 
at Rome, but apparently did all in his power to extend a 
similar worship in dark corners of Rome itself^ and in 
various parts of the Roman empire. So successful was this 
policy of artfully dissimulating the new and artificially reviv- 
ing the old cults that many of the important sources for 
understanding the deification of the emperors are outside 
of the known literature of imperial days. Obscure and 
fragmentary inscriptions have to be appealed to. Many of 
the great men of imperial administration, including some of 
the emperors themselves, found it difficult always to take 
the new religion seriously; it is therefore not surprising thai 
men of another day and generation should pass it by un- 
heeding. 

And yet, if a close connection between religion and 
morality can be taken for granted, a new religion was required 
to give sanction to the new morality of imperial days, and 
this religion finds expression in the Augustan poets. In a 

ihe passage in Din atovc cited, ihe fashion Ims h«n lo ignore ii. Scholars 
have dispMiBcd Ihemsclves of [he Irouble required to sift the leslimony of 
Dio. rejecting It summarily as coming loo long after Ihe facts. Qui see 
Dr. R. Wilmans. Dc Dionis Castii/onliius. .rtc., Berlin, 1836, pp. 34 
and 95. Spealdng of the acta puilica. Dr. Wiltnans says : " Ex hoc 
igltur fonte multae apud Dionem derivandae sunt anrraliiineulBe. " Dto 
took his point about Jupiter Julius ^m the aria f-uUiea no doubi. On 
such > point Cicero could not atford to tie explidl. Iherefore he was 
ironical. See also Hugo Gruhs, Dtr Wtrl its Gackickliwiritt da Catiiut 
Ditr. Klc, , ZUliichan, 1884. Uvjr neglected daily events Ihiit happened in 
Rome, Dio's merit lies in his account of these, " fllr die /n/rma vth er 
noch (besides what Livy notes) die Geschichle Suelon's Und lUc acta fublitit 
an." Il is evident that his account of bonouis voted to Caesoi is an addi- 
tiona! proof that he look pains about ilaily cvenis at Rome. 

' The genius of Augustus was associated with Ihe Lares Compilales. 
Sec Marquardl {Sfaanveneaitang. iii. p. 199). who refers lo Ovid {F. v. 
14s) and Horace {Od. iv. 5, 34), and for a similar worship of the Genii of 
laler emperon to inscriptions. 
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lecture before the Royal Institution on Roman Imperialism, 
Professor Seeley contrasts the Republican and the Im- 
perial ideals of conduct as follows : " Men ceased to be 
adventurous, patriotic, just, magnanimous ; but, on the 
other hand, they became chaste, tender-hearted, loyal, 
religious, and capable of infinite endurance in a good 
cause." They cultivated the virtues of the pious Aeneas. 
Even though the details of these contrasted catalogues of 
virtue may not be to everybody's mind, the fact of a changed 
standard must be admitted ; and consequently the religious 
alterations, the distinctively imperial innovations in worship, 
should be scrupulously investigated and carefully pondered. 
From Virgil, and also from Horace. Ovid, and others, we 

(may learn of the new ideals of this wider and broader day 
which transformed even traditional religion in the Roman 
dominions. The hearts of the subjects of imperial Rome, 
the hopes of the Roman proletariat, were centrtd not so 
much in the old-time Roman religion as in the new-come 
reign of peace. The emperors could not, if they would, 
escape the homage of their subjects. It was the part of 
wisdom not to stifle but to guide this spontaneous leal, 
k this uplifting of grateful hearts toward the ideal of a bene- 
I ficent and omnipotent imperial fatherhood. Those ancient 
I Caesars could as little escape such a worship as can the 
modem Caesars of Russia. Therefore it was well to bind 
up with the new worship the religious, social, and political 
life of various orders and classes, particularly that of ihe 
lower and most numerous class, which was more or less 
unprovided for by traditionally existing religious usage and 
ceremonial. Certainly a beginning of social and religious 
life was absolutely needed for those whom Republican Rome 

>liBd left in outer darkness. Without the part assigned in 
imperial services to freedmen and small tradesmen the 
enipire would never have been in so advantageous a posi- 
tion for reaping the benefits of Christianity as it really was 
when the critical moment arrived. 

I*t us view this imperial service in its relation (i) to 
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the earlier religion of Greece and Rome ; (i) to the new 
political and religious needs of the hour; and (3) lo the 
political, social, and religious needs of a new class of people, 
i.t. of a class of people who had hitherto been almost com- 
pletely ignored. 

It is certain that the notion of deifying the emperor or 
any human being must have been rooted in previous habits 
of mind. No flattery, however base, could on the spur of 
the moment have invented just this form of homage with 
any chance of securing its adoption. The fact is that il 
was not the work of clever men. They had to set their 
hands to it in obedience to a popular impulse which they 
were too clever lo withstand. No one supposes that the 
Senate would have done homage to Jupiter Julius of their own 
accord. The burst of popular admiration and gratitude which 
in Greece required that divine honours should be paid to 
Flamininus,' was analogous to the enthusiasm felt by the 
Roman populace for their benefactor Caesar. Precedents 
therefore must be sought in the religion of the people. The 
time-honoured worship of the genius of the Roman people or 
of Rome had always appealed especially to the people, and 
this was naturally and promptly associated with and finally 
passed into a worship of the emperor. Was not he their 
good genius? the people asked. Even Augustus allowed 
himself to be worshipped by circumlocution as "the 
clemency of Augustus," and throughout the empire, if not 
in Rome itself, were erected, with his officially reluctant 
sanction, altars and shrines for Rome and Augustus like the 
one on the Athenian Acropolis. 

This Athenian homage may serve lo recall the history 
of deification in Greece, which can he read plainly and had 
run a long course before the days of the Caesars at Rome. 

In the middle of the Peloponnesian war a gallant Spartan 

1 Sec his life by Plutarch (chap, ivi.), where mendon of a survival of 
this warshiiJ down to Plutarch's time » made. It ii interesting lo nole 
that ibii dcilicalion or Flaminmus was by the Greeks of Chaleidice, near 
ncigbboim of Ihe Anipbipobtans who long before paid divine honoun to 
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soldier, Brasidas, died in Thrace while defending Amphipolis 
from the attacks of Athens. The enthusiastic Aniphipolitans 
put Brasidas in the place of their Athenian founder Hagnon, 
ordering an altar to be dedicated to him, and bestowing 
upon him the other quasi-divine honours usually given by 
Greek colonists to the founder. What a hold was gained by 
this manner of testifying to the great qualities of a. con- 
temporary is shown by the deification of Lysander, which 
look place at the end of this same war. The novelty here 
consists in the fact that Lysander received sacrifices and all 
the rest of it while he was yet living, Brasidas, on the 
other hand, had died before Amphipolis worshipped htm. 
Thus long before the Ptolemies and the days of Roman 
imperialism the Greeks in Asia had capped the climax of 
apotheosis for Lysander. So far Rome did not easily go. It 
was, in fact, so little habitual at any time to deify a living 
emperor that the bare proposal was treated as involving his 
"promotion into the next world." There was a moderating 
common-sense at Rome which kept this custom — half Greek 
and wholly Oriental — within certain bounds, and associated 

I it with the reasonable and popular worship of the genius of 

KKome. 

W Such were the Greek and Roman possibilities of which 

I' nnperia] apotheosis was the enhancement and the realisa- 
tion. Now a word may be said of the new religious needs 
to which this apotheosis gave a measure of satisfaction. 
These new needs were feh alike by the higher and lower 
orders in the empire, though by the latter most keenly and 
consistently. Quinlilian, Tacitus, and Pliny may fairly 
represent the higher orders. They stood aloof from the 
popular religious point of view, and, hke many who took 
le^ge in Stoicism or Epicureanism, rejected much if not 
most of the mythology in which the popular mind still 
found a religious satisfaction. It is curious, in spite of all 
this, to note the way in which Tacitus reports a miracle 
performed by Vespasian. He really seems to be willing, 
for a moment at least, to recognise a supernatural povcr in 
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the emperor.' Quintilian, without having a systematised 
philosophy of his own, talks of a god who is the " father 
and contriver of the world," one who "administers" the 
universe.^ Plainly the emperor ruling the Roman world is 
the prototype in this case. Quintilian does not think of 
the emperor as god, but he thinks of god as the emperor.'' 
Phny, the sceptical naturalist, was especially proud of 
being superior to popular religion. Few things awake his 
enthusiasm, and his usually limping prose takes sudden 
wings only for a moment when he soars toward his god 
made manifest, the shining sun, "mind of the universe."* 
But Pliny himself has not wholly escaped the religious 
contagion of his time. His thoughts constantly hover 
around the person of the emperor ; his illustrations and 
explanations are always bringing the emperor in. He calls 
Nero the " foe of mankind," and mentions, as it were with 
bated breath, that he came into the world feet foremost.' 
Again, after rejecting various superstitions, he exclaims — 
" The help that man lends to man is god j this is the way of 
glory eternal. This is the way taken by Roman worthies 
of old, and Ibis way with heavenly step now goes thai 
' maximus aevi rector ' -{greatest latter-day guide), Vespasian 
Augustus, and by his side his children walk," And then 
he adds — " Of all ways for paying due thanks to men 
of great desert, to enrol them as gods is the most time- 
honoured." " 

If the new and incalculable power of the Roman em- 
perors had such a dazzling influence over minds trained 

' tgilur V'ospasianus cuncia torlunae m.iF palere rnlus nee quicquam 
ultra incredibile, laelo ipse stiUu. erccm quae adilabal mulliludine, iussa 
eisequilur. Slatim converan nd usum manus, ac caeco reliixil dies. 
Utnimqite, qui inlwfuH-e, nunc quoque rocmoranl. posiquam nullum men- 
dacio prelium (//ii/. iv. St). Cf. Ann. n. 30. whore, in ihc accaunl or 
Lepidus and Tiberius. Tacilus represent [be favour of on emperor as a 
sort of gift of grace, nol 10 he won bul allolled by fale. 

' lail. Or. ii. 16. la. Cf. ibid. lii. a. ar. 

' Cf. one of Dante's phrases for the dcily. " II consiglio che il inondo 
governs" [Par. 111.71}. * Nat. Hisl. II. vj. la. 

» Ibid. VII. iriii. 45. ■ rti'rf, II. viL tS and 19. 
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by habits of phUosophic thought, what must have been the 
popular stale of mind ? Certain bursts of enthusiasm which 
are chronicled, numerous dedications inscribed on stone, 
may help us to some conception of this. The successful 
career of demagogic and unscrupulous informers gives 
further light. No doubt Eprius Marcellus, one of the 
ablest and most unscrupulous of these informers, depended 
for his backing upon the populace, or he would never have 
taken the tone which he did in the Senate. Eprius and 
others like him were backed by popular indignation in their 
fierce attacks upon those who refused to take the prescribed 
oath, "In acta divi Augusti et divi luliL"' His motto 
was also the people's — Pray /or good emperors, but take 
any you can gel; and this represented the people's state of 
mind. 

Among the people who were thils blindly loyal to the 
imperial master, were large numbers whose first franchise 
connected itself with this new order of things. It is curious 
to note — as far as the scanty means of information allow — 
what a seemingly incongruous compound of Asiatic piety and 
European bureaucracy gathered around the institution of this 
new imperial rite. 

In Italy, Sicily, Gaul, Spain, on the Danube, and in 
Africa a new class of men sprang into notice. They were 
freedmen and small tradesmen, and formed an especial class 
or caste, calling themselves Augustales. They had to do 
with local celebrations analogous to the Augustalia at Rome. 
Furthermore there were provincial meetings of notables. 

I Eprius Mnrcellus was IdenliReil with Ihe new cull since he was one of 
the Sodales Aueuslalcs (?« Hcnien's Inscriplion 5415. quoird in Ntpps'- 
dqi's nole on Tncitos. Ann. »l. 4). llie cuilomary oath, " In acta diti 
AufluU d divi lulii" may be iniislcd upon Hi ■ ptiTEly scculnr act since 
it wa> raquired as a preliminary 10 Ibe pnfonnancc of kcuLit liincTioni 
(^■K. iv. 43 : liiL 11). Still the use of Ihe word ^I'liu certainly involves 
a rdigioui attitude toward those to whom it applies. Moreover Titierim 
plainly r^arded Ibti mllrmiu iaiiuraniiiim at promoting him lo a condition 
beyond nortal mishapt. if Tacitui speaks truly {Ann, I 79) — Neque in acta 
tua inrari, quamquam cvnumie icnolu. pcrmiiii, cuncta rnorulluni incena. 
lus odeptus fotet. lanto te magis in lubrjco dictilons. 
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Convened for the purposes of the new worship, these 
assemblies soon became centres of provincial life, and 
played in later Roman days no unimportant political part, 
although Christianity deprived them of all connection with 
religion. 

Such conventions of notables existed in the East as 
well as in the West : but not so the new order of Augu stales.' 
In Greece and Asia Minor, and in general wherever the 
empire of Alexander had planted the seeds of specifically 
Greek political organisation, there was noticeable here and 
there a sort of church organisation. The old hieratic term 
I'tamdpos (familiar at Eleusis, for example), quite removed at 
last from its original meaning of temple-sweeper, got itself 
applied rather to whole communities than to individual 
men," and is found upon many coins of Asiatic cities where 
periodica! festivals in honour of deified emperors were held. 
There was competition for this privilege of holding high 
imperial festivals, — for the v^uKopio.^ Ephesus stood pre- 
eminent in having had it granted four times.* In conjunc- 
tion probably with these, and certainly with other features 
of the imperial worship, there came into existence a board 
of ten High Priests for the province of Asia. To take one 
Eastern province as an example of many, they were called 
' Ktrta^yat^ and were necessarily men of substance and posi- 
lion. Tliey were elected by representatives from various 
cities who assembled yearly at Ephesus. Of these ten 
' k(T 10^1(0.1 one apparently ranked " above all the others, and 

' Although no evidence of the lael is forlhcDming. the .^ugusUlcs prob- 
stdy existed in ttie free mimicipia establisbed in the East. But these as 
well ai the coIdiucs miiy be neglected in speaking broadly, since ihey were 
not or the East as such. 

' See, in Pauly, Kraose's arliclei "Certamina" and " Neocoroi"; also 
hit more detailed monograpb on the vtiatnfia.. 

' See Tacitus. An». ir. 55, where it is plain thai something like (he 
rewnpla is involved. 

* Coins ai Caracalla's and of Elagabalus' reign bear the injctiption — 
'Bpfiriiiffli iiiaai' iroffii' Ttrpditii veuthfiwi. 

' For other provinces there were other tides — BiSwii/iX'li, IIotTiflXllt, 
'^amiBti.fx'fs. etc. 

* Sec MarquardI, SiM. SlaatnumaU. \. p. 513. 
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bore either the unqualified title of 'Ao-icipxT/s, or of dpx'vi'^ 
T^^ 'Affutt He performed functions analogous to those of a 
bishop. Thus it came to pass that the chief rallying point 
of Paganism in its last battle with Christianity was one of 
its very latest phases — the worship of Rome and Augustus 
elaborated in two ways, one for the West and one for the 
East. 



DEMETER AT ELEUSIS AND CNIDUS 



Thk worship of Demeter does not agree with war, since sbtr, 
never used her golden sword ^ to slay. Remembering, when | 
wronged even, that she was the givei of good things, she J 
found comfort to her griefs in blessing all mankind. Such i 
a goddess had no place in Homer's //ia/i; the whole of i 
heroism is alien to her. Other peaceful gods might go to J 
war, liraping Hephaestus might join the force that favoured A 
Greece, while Aphrodite smiling fought for Troy; but l 
neither side claimed Demeter. So far from seeking her aid. I 
were the haughty heroes of Homeric song, that her good ( 
gifts were sometimes even misprized. Ajax defied all who ! 
were mortal and ate of the fruits of Demeter, all whom a . 
spear-thrust could pierce or a rock could crush and maim.' 
The golden grain in abundance, for which a fanner will | 
always be thankful, often seemed to those valiant men of i 
war an unwelcome mark of mortality and. weakness, a blot 
upon the brightness of undying fame. When the Achaean 
host is under a cloud of dust and its burnished helmets and ] 
bristling spears are tarnished, then the poet bethinks him J 
of Demeter the yellow-haired, where she so often stands \ 

' ffymn lo Dtmtlei, 1. +. ' Iliad. Xli. 76 ; liii. ; 
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among the winnowers on a farui, parting the wheat from the 
chaff that spreads over the brightness of day like the dust 
that chokes the Achaeans.' Plainly it is rather in moments 
of trial and humiliation that the kindly goddess of earth's 
fruits is remembered in the Iliad. Demeter had in fact 
been left at home when the host set sail for Troy. She 
remained among the farms and flowery fields of Thessalian 
I'yrasus where was her sanctuary, and its name of Pyrasus ^ 
came from the abundance of wheat which was her gift. 

In the Odyssey, on the other hand, farmers and farming 
are looked upon with more interest ; and naturally, since 
the intense theme of the Trojan war is there exchanged for 
a less thrilling but more charming narrative of adventure. 
In the liiati, when nothing is said to the contrary, we may 
be sure of fighting ; in the Odyssty, no matter what else is 
[ going on, there is continual feasting. The whole of the last 
half of the Odyssey has its scene laid at home among the 
farmsteads or in the hail of Odysseus. Unhappily the 
domain of Odysseus was no Pyrasus, no wheatland, and 
therefore though we become familiar with the domestic 
economy of Eumaeus, whose faithfulness to his lord Odysseus 
tempts the translator to be absolutely literal and to call him 
the "divine swineherd,"^ this brings no mention of Demeter 
the home goddess of grain, the Kommutter or Mother of 
Com. Something of her history may be gathered from 
Homer, though he chiefly knows that Zeus was her husband, 
and that he slew her beloved lasion, whom she met upon 
a thrice-ploughed fallow field of Crete.' 

Homer either did not imagine that Persephone was 
' nid. ii. 695. 
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daughter to Demeter, or did not think that the relation, 
so ineffably beautiful according to the story which finally 
prevailed, had any very great significance. He speaks o£ 
Persephone simply as the daughter of Zeus,' whereas tl 
idea that finally prevailed made Persephone nothing if ni 
her mother's daughter,* and sometimes indeed left a doi 
whether Zeus or Poseidon were her father. It manei 
little to her later worshippers who her father was, since 
became all her mother's, — the eternal type of a daughter 
dearly loved and lost, sought for in grief and found at last. 
But to Homer Persephone was nothing of all this ; she was 
the queen of the dead;* dread Persephone. Terror 
in het name, and in spite of the lovelier phases throi 
which she passed, a word of slaughter can still be hi 
when she is named. For Homer she was always to be 
feared,* a divinity only then to he called glorious when by 
so naming her you might forestall some dreadful harm. She 
could send forth, from where she ruled among the dead) 
that awful Goi^on's head that turned to stone all thi 
whose eyes it met; her anger was therefore to be ft 
and in every way to be appeased. This gloomy picture of 
Persephone is drawn in the Odyssey, where she dwells and 
queens it in a dusky realm that may be above or below 
ground ; the only thing which is certain about it is its situa- 
tion with reference to the rest of the world. It is a land 
far off in the darkness of the west, beyond the twilight of 

' Iliad, xiv. 336 r Odyssey, a. 317. 

» Eur. Pkoen. 687. 

' Arcadian legends give Persephone Ihc name A/irvius fPaus. VIII. 
mivii.J and ber mother is Demeler Erinys. Al Eleusis under this aspect 
Periephone was named Daeira. See PreUrr's Grat Mylholagy. 

♦ Persephone is called hraa''ii fouj times in the Itiad and four limea in 
the Odyisiy. whe^e she is dIw) (euphemistically | four limes called dYam), 
and once i,-fr1i. 
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Cimmeria. It is an outer or utter world, not necessarily an 
under world. 

In the Iliad^ on the other hand, we hear of Hades or 
Aidoneus, the husband of dread Persephone, So awfiil 
were the abodes where these two dweh and ruled supreme 
that the poet speaks of the disclosure of Hades' dominions 
to the h'ght of day as a thing too awful almost to mention. 
Unlike the far off country of the dead visited by Odysseus, 
the otherworld of the Iliad is under men's feet The 
fighting of the gods before Troy, Poseidon shaking the 
earth, and Zeus filling the air with his thunders, nearly 
broke through into the undiscovered country of the dead. 
Aidoneus upon bis nether throne was filled with fear and 
trembled. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the Demeter known 
to the Homeric poems had no affinity with Persephone in 
either of her two realms. According to a flickering tradi- 
tion we hear ihat Persephone was deemed by some to be 
not Demeter's daughter but a child borne by the dreadful 
river goddess Styx.' Perhaps if Persephone's mother had 
been named by Homer, he would have said she was the 
Styx. Anything rather than mother to the queen of death 
was Homer's Demeter, She is a goddess of peace and 
plenty. For another presence like hers we may look to a 
place far nearer home than Greece, to English Northumber- 
land. Hutchinson says in his history,' "In some places 
I have seen an image aparelled in great finery, a sheaf of 
com placed under her arm and a scycle in her hand, 



' Apollodonis. Bihl. \. 3, 5. 

* A Vim 0/ NarlhumitrlaitJ. aUk an Exnrtian Is \ 
Maiirva in Stalhiiid. \tj W. Hulcliinson, Anno 1776. publist 
oaHle in 1778, *oL ii. p. 17 of ihe Appmdii in the bcco 
&.fftr. 
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carried out of the village on the morning of the < 
elusive reaping day, with music and much clamour i 
the reapers into the field, where it stands fixed on a pole * 
all day, and when the reaping is done is brought home in 
like manner. This they call the Harvest Queen, and it 
represents the Roman Ceres." Hutchinson might have 
added that it corresponded to what we know from Homer 
of Demeter, who resembles nothing so much in those 
earliest stories as this Harvest Queen of England or the 
Corn Lady whose divinity is honoured in Scotland by 
hanging up a small package of grain when the reapers have 
finished.' 

After the Homeric poems came the works of Hesiod, 
but it is uncertain whether all the traditions preserved by 
Hesiod and not recorded by Homer are of an origin later 
than Homer. In fact they both give us glimpses of 
customs and habits of mind as old as time. It is con- 
venient, however, and not seriously misleading, to think of 
the cheerful yellow-haired Homeric Demeter as of one 
coming to woman's estate through the deeper experiences 
with which Hesiod's poems invest her. Here she becomes 
acquainted with grief through her dear daughter Persephone, 
Hesiod knows far more of the goddess's kindred than 
Homer. Rhea is Demeter's mother and Cronos is her 
father ; Zeus is her husband, to whom she bore white-armed 
Persephone. Hesiod also has heard, while Homer has not, 
of the carrying ofl" of Persephone by Aidoneus.^ To him 
Zeus granted his daughter's hand, and by him Persephone 
is seized and carried otf in a charioL Still, Hesiod is not 
always very far in his notion of Demeter from the simple 



and also by Prajter in 
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and uncomplicated idea of Homer. Demeter Ihe goddess, 
crowned with those very fruits which she alone can give, is 
famine's foe. " Work, Perseus, make famine your foe and 
(air-crowned Demeter your friend.'" This is Hesiod's 
advice to his kinsman. 

The Greeks in Sicily worshipped Demeter from the 
earliest days, and well they might, since the island of their 
Jiomes was so especially favoured by her that it came to 
deserve the name of the granary of Rome. One Sicilian 
sanctuary was dedicated to Hadephagia," — a strange name 
indeed until by translation you discover that this object of 
Sicilian reverence was simply the Genius of a square meal, 
tfie goddess of Enough -and -to -spare, a divinity much prayed 
to even now by cow-boys and many other people who have 
long wildernesses to cross, and often fast perforce for many 
hours together. At this same Sicilian shrine Demeter herself 
was worshipped under the surname of Sito, that is, of 
Mother Rye. This Sicilian service paid to Demeter Silo 
and to Hadephagia is but the logical outcome of the utili- 
tarian view of Demeter as famine's foe presented by Hesiod 
in his Works and Days, that oldest of farmers' almanacs. 

But beyond the simple aspect of Demeter as the giver 
of food there lurked in the earliest adoration of her some- 
thing most solemn and secret. How early Herodotus" 
considered this worship to have come inlo Greece may be 
judged by his story that the daughters of Egyptian Danaus 
showed unto the women in Pelasgian days what were the 
rites to be celebrated in honour of Demeter. Herodotus is 
I^Kaldng more especially of the special festival in her 
honour called the Thesmophoria, where she was worshipped 
as giving sanction to certain Thesmoi or laws upon which 

■ Werki and Dayt. 398. 
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the family and other sockl facts were based. This some- 
what vague statement of Herodotus Js at least sufficiently 
definite to show that he regarded Demeter's worship as 
among the most ancient forms of divine service. Before 
Homer or Hesiod sang, Demeter was ; and the sentiment of 
awe which consecrated her goddess and mistress of what 
men held most sacred and most dear had existed in Greece 
from the very first. Before the poets came, a whole ritual 
must have grown up, the significance of which Demeter's 
peasant worshippers could not expound. These were men 
whose only argument was the observance of times and 
ceremonies, and who knew no higher logic than the telling 
of a ta!e about this god or that.' Hesiod, who first 
chronicles in full their stories of Demeter's parentage, and 
who first though briefly mentions the grief that came when 
her daughter was stolen away from earth, must surely some- 
where indicate a deep and solemn view of the fair-haired 
Demeter's power upon the lives of men. Of this deeper 
view there are traces, though it may be necessar>', if we 
would clearly understand, to read between his lines. 

In place of Homer's phrase, "ihe fruits of Demeter, 
Hesiod prefers to speak of " the holy fruits of Demeter."' 
This adjective Italy contains a first and half articulal 
expression of the mystery and awe which overpowered the 
pious adorers at Eleusis when it found its full utterance in 
ritual Another hint is given by Hesiod that throws light 
upon this homely farm-religion of the early days in Greece. 

' "Thercisa certain illogical logioaboul all mythologies. Wlicrp philo- 
sophy leaps at once 10 nbstracl terms and speaks of an omniscieni, omni. 
potent, omnipresent deity — mythology, aiming at the same notions, proceed*, 
agreeably to its nature, by positive imagery in place al negative a*i-t motions. "' 
— C. F. Keary, The I'ikings. p. 6i. 

> riiad. XJIL 333. ' Works and Dayi, 466. 
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I mean where he says, in words not always rightly under- 
stood, that a field new ploughed and newly sown has power 
to chann a babe and still his cries. That is, if the babe be 
only laid upon it, no doubt. This receives illustration from 
various customs not yet extinct in Europe, which bring the 
new sowing of seed and the lending and growth of young 
babes into one and the same scheme. Hesiod, just after 
dwelling upon the above point in regard to stilling young 
children, proceeds, " Now make prayer to Zeus and to holy 
Demeter, that they may make perfect and heavy of growth 
the hallowed fruits of Demeter."' Plainly the inscrutable 
power which gives and withholds abundance in harvests can 
somehow hinder or help the health and growth of a babe. 
Every language and every country works out in some way 
the old story and utters with a new voice the time-worn 
truth that the growth of babes and children is one with the 
growth of trees and flowers and grass.- All fruitfulness. 
every species of multiplication in the land, is linked to that 
of every other kind by some mystical bond which makes 
one of them all, and binds the growth of men and of things 
into a single and continuous scheme. This belief, now 
argued out by science and subjected to scrutiny in all its 
parts and all its meanings, was represented among the 
peoples of all times in a thousand quaint customs of the 
countryside, many of which survive among the innocent 
»nd unlearned to-day. Akin to all these customs, but 

' The whole passage lutis a\ follows : — 

Elfx'sBai U ill );Sor£v, iiui^pi B' i-f*^ 
ifTtXla PpiStir Aq^^TipM Ufiir iiHpr. 

Worts and Dayi. 463-466. 
' See Manchotdrt poHhumously phnled asay " Kom und Kind," 
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fuller of the perfect truth of poeti; which is beauty, and 
beauty, and once again beauty, was the serrice of Ijur- 
crowned Demeter in Greece by chosen spirits of Greece. 
and when Rome came, in Rome. 

Plainly the godhead of Demeter and her kinship with 
the queen and king of darkness were bound up somehow 
with the deeper and more mysterious suggestions made ever 
and anon by Hesiod. Homer knew nothing of all this, and 
accordingly Homer knows little or nothing of the real god- 
head of Demeter. The first complete account of the myth 
of Demeter is contained in a poem of later date ihati the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, or the writings of Hesiod. This is the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter,' called Homeric not because it 
was written by Homer but as the work of some poet versed 
in Homeric lore, and its probable date is about 600 b.c. — five 
hundred hexameter lines written at least 2500 years ^o, 
which remained absolutely unknown from the fourteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century of our era. Mr. Sidney 
Colvin ^ has most aptly described this beautiful poem, and 
gives the following account of its substance and style : — 
" There is nothing liturgical about it ; it is rather in the 
nature of a ballad, recited, it may be, by a patriotic minstrel of 
Eleusis to the groups of strangers who thronged to the city, 
or in competition with other such ballads at one of those 
poetical tournaments which formed part, wc know, of many 
of the Greek religious festivals. I say a minstrel of Eleusis, 
because of his special tone of pride in the town and locality, 
and because he ignores Athens, while his Ionian dialect 
would be quite proper to an Attic rhapsodist. It is their 

' About one huiutml years ago Rubnkcn 
from B learned friend who stuin)>]Gd upon ll ir 

' ConAill Ataganiu, vol. iiiiiL June 1876, "A Greek IJvmo." 
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ballad character, and the community they have of style and 
diction with the Iliad and Odyssey, which have earned the 
title of Homeric for a certain number of Greek hymns or 
narrative poems in praise of particular divinities which have 
come down to us. This is the most beautiful of them all." 
This beautiful Hymn contains, according to the view set 
forth below, at least three ballads or stories, and the incon- 
sistencies and roughnesses in its composition spring from a 
too conscientious effort to make the three into one. At the 
time when this Hymn was composed, or perhaps we should 
say compiled, many interesting facts and fancies about 
Demeter and her worship were at the author's command. 
The most conspicuous of these are two stories telling 
how Aidoneus carried off Proserpina, and of Proserpina's 
final restoration to Demeter. One of these may be called 
the Iliad story, since it is based upon the IHaii con- 
ception of the world of death as an underworld. The other 
may be called the Odyssean version, since according to it 
Persephone was spirited away into the land beyond Cim- 
merian darkness, whither Odysseus went to talk with dead 
Tiresias. Over and above these two accounts of Perse- 
phone's disappearance and reappearance, that had woven 
themselves into consistency upon the lips of men, there 
were other tales inextricably connected, now in one way and 
now in another, with the two just named, which gave to the 
bereavement of Demeter and the robbery of Persephone a 
local habitation and a name. These stories may be con- 
ceived of as having been as numerous as were the temples 
of Demeter, but certainly the one that men most heeded 
was the one which localised the whole myth at Eieusis in 
Attica. Elcusis is about twelve miles from Athens, but the 
, fertile and extensive Thriasian and Rarian plains, the first 
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one towards Athens, and the second one towards M^ara, 
surround it and make it a natural home for the goddess o( 
grain. It is evident that many generations of simple people 
on the farms of the Thriasian and the Rarian plains in 
Attica had been absorbed in the due worship of the goddess 
Demeter. Gradually, in this direction and in that, con- 
nected accounts of the goddess and of the Eleusinian rites 
in her honour grew up and found credence. The most 
pleasing and popular of these were woven into one narrative, 
which forms the beautiful and yet most bewildering Hymn in 
question. 

The perseverance of Dr. Wegener has triumphed over 
the author of this Hymn to Demeter. What the poet joi 
together Wegener has triumphantly put asunder. 
anxious, like many compilers of religious articles and creeds,' 
that no one concerned should find cause of offence va his 
work, the author, in spite of the poetic exquisiteness of his 
touch, left such inconsistencies and patent incongruities that 
each tradition can with more or less certainty be disentangled 
from the others j and this is what Dr. Wegener has done.'^ 

The Iliad story of the carrying off of Proserpina is 
briefly as follows :■ — Zeus conspired with Gaia, the earth, to 
get Persephone, his child by Demeter, for his brother 
Aidoneus to wife. Earth snared the smiling maid by 
most fatal blossom called the narcissus. Petseph< 
reached forth to pluck the wondrous flower, and lo ! 
ground opened, and Aidoneus dragged the shrieking girf 
down to his underworld home. Hecate meanwhile was 
sitting in her cave thinking delicate thoughts. She and 
she alone could see the robber on his downward way, and 
she it was who made haste with the news to Demeter. The 
' FhilologKi, XXXI. (1B76) pp. 317-354. 
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bereaved mother stands at Zeus's throne and asks for resti- 
tution. Zeus urges that Aidoneus is a worthy husband for 
Persephone. Then Demeler shuns Olympus, and resorts 
to the fields and towns of men. She retires into her temple 
(at Eleusis), where she passes a whole year. The world is 
stricken in all the produce and increase of earth. Zeus, 
forced by the cutting off of all fruits, sends Iris first, and 
then the other gods. All others fail, and Rhea, Demeier's 
mother, last of all goes to her and she makes peace. Zeus 
grants a compromise. Two-thirds of the year Persephone 
is to stay with her mother and see the glad light of day, but 
for one-third of each twelve months, during the sad season 
of winter and darkness, the daughter and mother arc to be 
parted, Persephone is to be with her husband Aidoneus, 
Appeased at last, the mother welcomes back her child, 
and earth once more covers itself with the holy fruits of 
Demeter. 

The second version, told in the same breath by the 
Homeric author of Demeter's Hymn, is the Odyatatt 
version, and it must be admitted that the landscape of 
Eleusis docs not suit the demands of this form of the story 
so well as it does the Iliad tale just given, but on ihe other 
hand this account of the story brings in the pomegranate 
seed — a mystical emblem often seen in the hands of Demeter 
and Persephone at Eleusis and elsewhere. There is much 
to tempt an unwary person here : certainly the rash would 
incline to pronounce this Odyssean tale the older of the 
two. However this question of age be decided, there is no 
doubt as to a strong atEnity with the Odysit}; not only in 
the Odyssean aspect of the tale which has yet to be given, 
but in the whole of the poem. Mr. Colvin has descried 
and inimitably described the likeness as follows : " It (the 
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Hymn) moves with much of the same easy grandeur as the 
Odyssey, it has the same romantic charm, and delights us 
with similar pictures of heroic manners, of chiefs trusted hy 
their people, of beautiful unabashed virgins, of noble hos- 
pitality to strangers. Like the Odyssey, it tells us of gods 
going to and fro among mortals, unrecognised till they 
choose ; of disguises and feigning answers and sudden 
revelations." 

And now, — to turn from the Odysstan touch in the whole 
poem to what has been talked of as the Odysstan version of 
the carrying off of Proserpina, — that runs as follows : — -On a 
flowery mead close by Oceanus, Persephone is gathering 
flowers with the daughters of Oceanus. But a sudden fear 
arrives — Hades dashes across the flowerj- field with his 
chariot and spirits the maiden away, Zeus knows nothing 
of the deed, but is busy in a far off temple accepting 
sacrifice from men. The robber king of death meanwhile 
drives ever onward toward the darkling West. Persephone 
cries ever and anon, but most of all when at the very last of 
the weary journey she sees that she must lose the sight of 
day. Hades comforts her by telling her of the honours she 
shall have as queen among the dead ; and furtliermore, thai 
fate may never take her from him quite, he secretly thrusts 
a pomegranate seed into her mouth. Demeter hears her 
daughter scream, and rends her garments, and wraps her 
shoulders in the garb of mourning. Thus, seeking and ask- 
ing, for nine days long does she pass over land and sea. 
None of Persephone's playmates, not one of all the gods 
and men, can tell her who the robber is, or where her 
daughter tarries. So therefore she goes to the all-seeing 
sun, and he shows to her the utmost regard and kindness. 
Filled witli pity, he tells her who the robber is, and whither 
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Persephone has been carried Then Demeter in wrath 
betakes her to her Eleusinian temple. Zeus meanwhile 
hears her wrongs, and sends his messenger Hermes with 
instant reprimand, and with command that Hades make 
restitution. Hades, the Zeus of the netherworld, made no 
retort in anger, but smiled serenely and bade Persephone 
do as the word of Hermes commanded. He was sure, 
through the fatal seed of the pomegranate which she had 
taken, that Persephone would not forsake him utterly. 
Hermes accordingly leads her back to her mother, who is 
glad of her return, but grieves to find what an unbreakable 
Spell from Hades is on her. 

These two legends are curiously but not at all indis- 
tinguishably interwoven through the whole of the first and 
the last portions of the Homeric Hymn to Demeler. If 
in no other material detail, they coincide in taking for 
granted the existence of a temple of Demeter. This temple 
is not necessarily at Eleusis. Both of these versions would 
suit any other centre for the worship of Demeter just as well 
or ill as they suit Eleusis, for it is possible to substitute 
another name, and thus, so to speak, the venue of the myth 
can be changed with the alteration of one word. The 
second or Oifyssean story lays the scene of the robbery in a 
br off land, which is certainly neither Eleusis nor any other 
centre of Greek life, and as for the place whither the stricken 
Demeter retires, it is simply spoken of as her temple, and 
no local details arc given, but only the name Eleusis. The 
J/iad tale, on the contrarj-, might be supposed to consecrate 
Eleusis, not only as the place where Demeter's temple was, 
but as the actual theatre of the robbery of Proserpira. But 
Cnidus (whither the story wandered by sea from Thessaly 
no later perhaps than it went to Eleusis) would answer just 
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as well The same may be said of any other place where 
Demeter was worshipped, and where there was a rock-lbrm- 
ation suggestive of the rending and yawning of the eairth, 
and a smiling and fertile plain near by for the flower gather- 
ing of Persephone. Accordingly neither of these stories of 
the carrying off of Proserpina necessarily localises the myth 
and worship of the two goddesses, mother and daughter, at 
Eleusis. But towards the hundredth line of the Homeric 
Hymn a strange thing suddenly happens. Just as the earth 
opened when Persephone reached out her hand to gather 
the fatal narcissus, so when the reader seeks to follow onward 
the narrative thread of Pereephone's robbery, woven together 
out of two strands, he finds that it becomes tangled suddenly 
from one line to the next, and, before he knows it, he is 
drt^ed down to where sorrowing Demeter sits on the 
Laughless Stone by the Eleusinian well called Maidenswell. 
The way of Pereephone's story comes to a sudden chasm, 
and a legend of different quality, though not less beautiful, 
is disclosed. 

This is the purely and most sweetly Attic tale of Deme- 
ter's stay at Eleusis. Here we have united together certain 
local traditions that grew up at and near Eleusis in the early 
days when Athens and Eleusis were on so nearly equal a 
footing as independent states, each exercising a local leader- 
ship, that they with ten others could erentually become 
twelve members of the Attic confederation — if it were suri 
that this word suited the politics of those earliest days. 
This interjected Eleusinian talc of Demeter's stay at Eleusis 
gives the needed consecration — the only one respected in 
those early days — to the temple and observances of Demeter 
at Eleusis. By this tradition is founded the Eleusinian 
claim to be the greatest centre for Demeter -worship in 
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Greece. This story, however, is not told in one way only 
any more than that of Persephone's taking away. Here 
again the scrutiny of minute perseverance discovers various 
inconsistencies and a double version. As the points of 
difference seem less vital here, they shall for the most part 
be given in one narrative, while a few matters can be kept 
till the end for consideration. 

The Eleusinian legend cf how Demeter came to dwell at 
Eleusis is then substantially as follows : — Near a well close 
to the Acropolis of Eleusis the sorrowing goddess Demeter 
rested from exhaustion, for she had been long in search of 
her lost Persephone. What was the name of the well, Par- 
ihenos (Maidenswell) or Callichoros (Dancewell) ? However 
that may be decided, the goddess rested there on the Laugh- 
less Slone, the Agelastos Pttra. Was Demeter disguised as 
an old woman, or was she there in the undisguised majesty 
of her divine beauty ? The stories varied ; but in this they 
agree, that the four daughters of the king of Eleusis, 
Celeus son of Eleusin by name, came thither with pitchers 
of bronze that they might draw water from the well. They 
question the goddess, who tells them a tale neither plain 
nor unvarnished. She has been enslaved by men who 
kidnapped her in Crete,' ^Vhe^ her captor landed at Thori- 

' Thf useofCrelein lliis reif^ned luurative if byMme sopposcd lavnouni 
to > recognition of Crete as an raz\y cradle oT the wonhip of Demeter. It 
ihould. hmrcver. be remembered thai Creie wu the meal obvioui of places 
, Id mBntioD in any invented lAle of leaTaren and (eafaring. Thu ii 
proved by its constant occutrencv in feigned adventures in the Oiytstji 
(liii. >56 and IT; lix. 171 and (t), and b]i thewar in which it often creeps 
Idio the Homeric MSS., either instead of pUces of las [requml resort or in 
addition lolhem \fi.Oiysuy, i. 93, where two verses atioul Crete are added; 
iHd. 385, where Zcnodotus lubstituled Crete for Sparta : Ibe same thing 
oceura in Odyit/y. ii. 114 and 359, See La Roche's critical editioti. 
Teubner. 1867. Something of the kind is leponed at Odymy. iv. 709), 
The real proof of a widespread and very early Ixlief in Oetc ai One 
of ibe itartiog-pcHnti of the Demeter myth is in Hesi 
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cus in Attica she made her escape under cover of nighL 
Now she wishes to be taken into service. The giils go lo 
their mother, Metanira, and return with a message that 
she will be welcomed as their brother Demophoon's nuise. 
According to one story Demeter, in the undisguised splen- 
dour of her divinity, dazzled Metanira, the babe's mother, 
who arose as if to give the place of honour to the entering 
guest, whose more than human skill was required to deliver 
the infant Demophoon from the evil spells cast over his life 
by a wicked nurse. The other way of telling the tale makes 
Demeter none the less a good fairy, only her gentle offices 
are given in the disguise of a grief-stricken woman over- 
burdened with years and misfortunes. Thus disguised she 
takes the boy — the child of Metanira and Celeus latest bom 
— and gives him the care without which he could never haw 
been brought lo man's estate. Of whatever nature the god' 
dess's service was, all tales agree in saying that the child grew 
apace, without the ordinary food of mortal babes, fondly J 
cherished upon her immortal bosom and lulled to rest 
this point a curious turn is taken by the myth, which relate 
that Demeter sought lo make the boy Demophoon immorta^il 
and to that end, when all the house was asleep, set him i 
the flames. One night she was watched either by one e 
the sisters or by the mother Metanira. Catching sight (i 
Demophoon in the flames, his indiscreet and misguidi 

Creie ( Tktegony, 969 and ft ) the commtrce between Demeter and Ibxjod, ^ 
leponed but nol localised in the liflb Odyssej'. rv. 115 and ff. This U 
confirmed by a reference lo Baccbylidcs (Bergk, fr. 64), where ihe lape of 
Proserpina is localised in Crete. Common report, however, bad it with 
equal certainty that Proserpina was carried off from the fertile fields of 
Sicily. I ibink il therefore unjustifiable to appeal lo Ihe tariy poela as 
giving on undispaled pre-eminence in Demeter- worship lo Cretan Iradi- 
lions, Ariadne^a son of Persepboae— came from Crete, it will ht 
reraembered, and sbe has Ultle or no direct connection with Demeier- 
See Appeodii X. 
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kinswoman screamed aloud, whereupon the goddess, having 
laid hold upon him, was moved lo sudden anger and let him 
fall. The family is awakened, and the women minister I o 
the affrighted child. Then Demeter takes her departure, 
but not, as the previous episode would seem to suggest, in 
anger. No ; she waits to give full commands concerning 
(he building of her temple at Eleusis, and she enters into all 
the rites, the orgies, as they were called, which were to be 
celebrated in her service there. These commands, accord- 
ing to one story, were laid by the goddess upon Metanira 
and her daughters, who did not call upon Celeus and his sons, 
— among whom was Triploletnus, — until morning dawned, 
The intervening hours through all the night were spent by 
the women in propitiating the goddess. The alternative 
version is that Demeter on the eve of departure spoke to the 
women of her worship and its orgies, and then summoned 
King Celeus and his sons Triplolemus, Diodes, Eumolpus 
and Polyxenus, and gave to them all needful commands for 
the building of her temple and the institution of her 
service. 

As points of divergence arose, they have been indicated 
in the above summary of the Eleusinian story of Demeter. 
Two main versions there plainly were, but even after 
making allowance for such a variation, there remain diffi- 
culties to be cleared up. First of all the whole story of 
Demelcr's seeking to make Demophoon immonaJ by im- 
mersing him in fire seems incongruous and incomprehens- 
ible. This fact, taken together with the identity not only 
En substance of the account of the fire-baptism of Demophoon 
by Demeter. and one preserved elsewhere' of the fire-baptism 
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of Achilles attempted by his mother Thetis and foiled by his 
father Peleus, removes one difficulty. The whole fire episode 
was probably imposed upon this slory ; it has no place there, 
at least not in the form in which It has been transmitted. 
And this smooths the way for clearing the second difficultj'. 
It is plain that there is a surplus of proper names here. 
The king of Eleusis, in whose house Demeter tarried, is 
not in all accounts of the myth called Celeus. Panyasis ' 
names the Eleusinian king Eleusis or Eleusin,^ whereas in 
this Homeric Hymn the king is Celeus, and \{\%fathef' s name 
is Eleusin. Moreover the youthful hero worshipped at 
Eleusis, and especially in the Rarian plain near by, as 
Demeter' s favoured child, whom she had instructed in 
the arts of farm labour, is Triptolemus, not Demophoon- 
This circumstance would lead us to expect Triplolemus to 
take Demophoon's place in the story of Eleusis given in the 
Homeric Hymn, and such Is the case in what are considered 
later, but may represent earlier versions of it.' Now if from 
the Homeric Hymn be subtracted the fire-baptism of Demo- 
phoon, there is nothing left for Demophoon in all the story. 
It looks as if Demophoon and his father Celeus were 
interlopers in this Eleusinian tale, and it is not im- 
possible that their presence here may be a chapter of early 

Achilles, and docs not ^il D^maphoon, Thetis wished lo moke bim 
Immortal by burning oul the mortal pari which be bad from bis Cuba. 
We are nol lold how the thrastinB o( Demophoon ' ■ like a lorch into fire " 
was supposed to moke him — of mortal father and monal molbet — superiot 
to mortality. Furthermore Achilles never lasted molher'i milk, asA 
hence his first name was Ligyon. A point is made of Dcmophooo'B not 
taking the breast, but nothing remarkable comes of it. The whole 
Achillean fire-legend loses realil]' in the alien sloiy of Eleusis. 

1 ApoUodorus. Bibliolkeia, i. 5, a (where Pherecydes is quoted as sayiog 
Eleusis was a sod of Oceanus and Ge. In these tales Eleusis hgnr^ u 
Cecrops and Cychreus do at Athens and Salamis) ; Hyginus, ^af, i^^. 

' Cf. Pausanias, I. incviiL 7, end. 

' Hyginus, Fat. 147, who was followed by Ovid, 
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religious history in disguise. Supposing ihe religious im- 
portance of Phliasian Celeae ' to have been overshadowed 
and all but clean forgot in very early days, we should 
then have a survival of it if the local hero of Celeae was 
Celeus. Accordingly the supposition would be thai, before 
Eleusis and its legends completely won the day, there was 
an interregnum, a period when neither Eleusis nor Celeae 
nor Andania' had appropriated exclusively the story of 
Demeter's sorrows upon earth. What variety of names and 
episodes there may have been in all these rival tales cannot 
be known. But the uncertainty of many of the important 
proper names in the Attic story as it has reached us is 
most significant. For Mctanira some give Cothonea ;* the 
name Demophoon crowds Triptolemus — Demeter's real 
favourite— into the position of an elder brother; and 
Celeus is invited into the Eleusinian story of Demeter, 
taking the place of Kleusin, who becomes his father. Celeus 
could easily (in a com promise- version) fill the unimportant 
place of the child's father Eleusin in the narrative, but it 
was not so easy to supplant Triptolemus, a local demi-god 
whose worship was almost on a par with that of Demeter 
herself. This is the reason why I>emophoon appears in 
this story only to disappear, and indeed there is very little 
beyond the record of a Demophoon, son of Theseus, to 
show where Demophoon came from.* Of him we have but 
the name, though it is certain that in some early story he 
played a leading part, for the name reappears in Euripides' 
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* F!ausant»(l. xuviii, 3) siyslhat Pampbos "lari Tat'-ri (al'O^i)^ " 
ealli the daughten of Celfus. Dlogcnia. PainniCTOpr. and Saisnra. That 
Dames arc unknown in out Homeric poniu. 

* Hyglnus tells of the nine journeys 10 the shore nou Amphlpolis 
In Thmce of Phyllis, betrayed by ticinopboon, Fah. 59. Cf. (>id, 
Htr. IL 
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Heradidae, where a Demophoon figures as king of Athens, 
and indeed elsewhere frequently but with no defined asso- 
ciations. The original Demophoon, unhke Celeus, could 
hardly have belonged to Celeae. 

The composer of the Homeric Hymn to Demet«r 
escaped some embarrassment by leaving out entirely the 
great Eleusinian myth of Triptolemus. The record of 
lhis,*which has been preserved, is chiefly in the shape 
of pictures and a few fragmentary lines of poetry from 
a lost play of Sophocles. Plainly Triptolemus, the hero- 
prince of Eleusis, was adopted by Demeter; he was her 
son in whom she was well pleased, and through whom 
she granted to men all manner of good things above and 
beyond what it was his especial province and privilege 
to give, the boon of plenteous grain, and the knowledge 
needed for its planting and due preservation.' Temples 
were built and altars established for the grateful vonhip 
of Triptolemus, the especial favourite not of Demeter 
only but also of Persephone. Especially sacred to him was 
the plain where first he showed men how to plant and 
plough, the Rarian plain, which was set apart as holy 
ground for ever, and from which was derived the grain for 
making the cakes offered up in the Eleusinian temples. 
Its produce came as a part of the revenue of the Eleusinian 
temple of Demeter, and one of the peculiar duties of the 
priests in charge at Eleusis was to keep this plain of Tripto- 
lemus free from all pollution. 

Thus by examining closely the Homeric Hymn more 

' Whetber, as t have perhaps <oo positively suggcsled above, Tn[>tolaiiiii 
ihould play Demopboon's vacated port in the Demeter myth is atiotha 
question. On this wbole point M. Lenoriiianl*s ortide "C#r^." in Dkren)- 
hei^ and Snglio's Dictionnaire dts anliqHil/i greiqtin tt mmaina, may 
tie prolilably consulted. 
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even than a phase of the religious activity of the early Anic 
mind has come to light. Stories grou[)ed themselves about 
Uemeter at Eleusis which first revealed the greatness of 
the goddess herself, next the bond between her and her 
child Persephone. With this was involved the worship of 
Aidoneus^more or less identified with the local hero 
Eubouleus — and Persephone, rulers in the undiscovered 
country of the dead. Quite unexpectedly at the end of the 
story, where the immemorial observances in Eleusinian wor- 
ship are receiving sanction and institution from Demeter, it 
is borne in upon the attentive reader thai Demophoon and 
Triptotemus do not belong to the same group of local 
traditions, and thus a glimpse at the local history of early 
Eleusis and of some neighbouring shrine, say its PelopOD- 
nesian neighbour Celeae, is given. Furthermore Triptolemus, 
and perhaps, in his own forgotten story at home, Demo- 
phoon also, represent the beneficent influence of Demeter 
the mother of com and the goddess of beautiful abundance. 
This beneficence of hers, this overflowing generosity in 
her nature, provides for more than creature comforts, — it 
makes for what is highest and best in home existence and 
civilised life. 

One noticeable touch of poetic truth in the story of 
Demeter at Eleusis is the way in which woman's love and 
care and need for woman are portrayed. When Demeter is 
sitting all forlorn the daughters of Ccleus come upon her, 
cheerful and careless maidens sent forth to fetch water. 
The spectacle of self- forgetful sorrow which the goddess 
presents seems to transform ihem; they ask her why she 
tarries in so lonely a pbce, quite aloof from the town. She 
ought to be in some home, they urge^ for there in the 
shadowing halls dwell women of her age and older loo. 
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They will be kind in word and in deed. Such is the tender 
promise of consolation which the maidens give, — -and the 
promise is fulfilled; Demeter is as much loved as she her- 
self is loving in the house of Eleusinian Celeus, her home 
on earth. Through the whole story men are kept in ihc 
background, lambe, the wayward daughter of the house, 
cheers Demeter with her gilx;s, and Metanira refreshes her 
not with wine, but water perfumed with herbs and made 
more strong and sweeter for the tired taste with barley. 
Demeter is thus made whole by her own bounteous gift of 
grain. Silent and eloquently sad was L>emeter, as she 
moved with the gentle maidens towards their home. Not 
a sound was heard as they went, nothing save her footfall 
and the dulled rustle of her heavy raiment, dark with the 
colour of mourning. Ministered to at last by these kindly 
womenfolk she smiled, she laughed, and her spirit was glad 
within her. 

This pathetic picture lends a divine sanction, as it were, 
to the need which woman in trial has for kindly women, 
and throws light upon one whole side of the worship of 
Demeter. For Demeter, as the upholder of the ties of 
marriage, was called Thesmophoros, and a festival in her 
honour called the Thesmophoria was celebrated by women 
and women only. To this worship some of the very 
noblest aspects of the Eleusinian service would seem to be 
allied. In his liltle-known picture of the Women at tkt 
Thesmophoria, Aristophanes has made abundantly merry at 
the expense of Demeter's Thesmophorian woman's festival, 
but for all that it remains more than ever sacred. 

How is it possible to translate into modem words ibc 
pious aspirations of the old-time farmers who worshipped 
Demeter at Eleusis? How can the divinity of Demeter 
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be made comprehensible or even plausible to us? Perhaps 
not at all, but yet there is a charm in the goddess's simple 
story of irial and triumph through sorrow that seems to 
claim the hearts of men, no matter how alien to Greece 
their birth and breeding may chance to be. The central, 
the efficacious and communicable grace of Demeter's story 
is the love she bears Persephone, This is a home tie, and 
through this Denieter becomes the home goddess. It 
sometimes seems that the whole range of ideas dwelt upon 
in Demeter's service by Greeks is covered by that beautiful 
and nobly, broadly English word harvest-home. Under 
the mastery of the home impulse, of love for her own, the 
great goddess's whole beneficent nature gradually unfolded 
itself. If you should say that Aphrodite ^ loved to be loved, 
I might by way of contrast maintain that Demeter asked 
only and chiefly to love, lo lavish her care and minute pains 
upon some one who needed protection. 

The daughter thus beloved of Demeter was a wondrous 
creature, in no way resembling that dread Persephone of 
Homeric song. A child of Demeter and not of the awful 
Styx, her face bears the look of a flower freshly opened. 
The gentle and shyly smiling curves of her lips show the 
lines sometimes seen in blossoms, delicately closed because 
the day is done. The maiden's only care is for flowers, and 
the unmeasured love of her mother is her shield against all 
harms, until the fatal hour when Hades comes and robs 
her of the pleasant light of day, snatching her away from 
joy in flowery things. There is an almost adequate repre- 
sentation of Persephone the flower maiden, the dear and 
delicate child in whom dwelt the graces, the perfumes and 
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the colours, all that earth shows forth in all the lilies of 
all her fields. This representation is a statue of whitest 
Parian marble, so small that were it less perfect it would 
be what Mr. Pater so prettily calls it, the merest toy. 
This wondrous figure was found by Sir Charles Newton 
within the sanctuary of Demeter and Persephone — one of 
their most ancient sanctuaries, that of Cnidus on the 
Triopian promontory in south-west Asia Minor. The 
first and untried loveliness of a maiden unacquainted as yet 
with grief and untested by the world has passed into this 
most delicate Praxitelean work. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than that between 
this statue of Persephone and another found near it, and 
like it to be seen now in the British Museum. This second 
statue is possibly tliat of an aged and careworn priestess of 
Demeter. But at the same time in it we have before us 
the embodiment of Demeter herself, as she was in act of 
going sad and despairing to the house of Celeus. Upon 
this speaking marble the unwitting artist, under the uncon- 
scious inspiration of the sad sweet story, has set the 
impress of sorrow, and with it a touch of that remembrance 
of happier things, which is "sorrow's crown of sorrow." 
Here truly is the goddess Demeter,' in outward semblance 
like her priestess, a stricken woman well advanced in years, 

• See M. Lenormanl in his aniele "Certs" above referred lo : — "On 
pailc d'une Di^mAer Fpoio (Hesych. s.v.\ ou ■ vieillc femme' ; ce sumom 
fiiiL allusion A la forme qiw la dtane avail prise en atrivaat Jl Eleo^ 
pendant son stjont dans la maison de Celeos. 11 semblerail en ttitullci 
que Ton a quelqucfoia aAort. et par suite represent^ DAnfltr sous ce 
ddguisemenl eRipmnt& M, Neulon (Diuiiv. at Halic. etc. p. 399) 
M. R. Foersler (Raub Jer k'ara. p. 348), et M. Hcuiey (MoitMm. dt 
rAiiK. des thidts Grtcqua. p. 10), onl mGme cru reconnallre la Dttatltl 
Grata dans une statue de vieille femme en pied, d'lm Iravail fort man- 
■luable et d'lui accent \Ths &ryi. qui provienl dcs mines du sanciuaiiE del 
grander dresses k Cnjde (Nevrlon, of. cil. pinnche Ivi. } " 
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but noble in her mien. The folds of her appare!, the eager 
forward leaning of her head, tell of vain seeking and un- 
availing grief. Here stands the maler dolorosa mourning 
for her child. But somehow hers is not a passive woe, for 
her there is still room for hope. There is therefore a 
strenuousness in Demeter's sorrow unlike the total self- 
surrender to grief of many sweet portrayals of the fainting 
Mother Mary at the Cross. 

For Demeter there was still hope, and while she waited 
all her sorrow and the fruitlessness of her search only 
served to bring into active life and motion her impulse to 
do good. Many a home has been blessed and cheered by 
some such selfless presence as was sorrowing Demeter's at 
Eleusis. Deprived of the home love, and of the light of 
her sweet daughter, Demeter became the good fairy and 
the friend of the Eleusinian home of Celeus, the faithful 
and alt'Wise nurse and instructress of the son of the house, 
and through them the devoted friend and helper of all the 
homes of men on earth." For Triptolemus, with the know- 
ledge of agriculture, gave the laws of Demeter to men. 
These, the goddess's rules for right living, were no doubt 
preserved, with momentary glimpses at one of the most 
elevating of the many beautiful myths of early Attica, by 
Sophocles in his lost play called Triptolemus. We almost 
■ee the kindly goddess ap|)earing on the scene and giving 
her beneficent injunctions to young Triptolemus, for a 
learned expounder of the eleventh Olympian Ode of Pindar 
quotes from the play, which lay open before him, these 
solemn words, "Set my commandments on the tablets of 
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thy heart." But we really know nothing except that these 
words occurred in the play. The sacred words may have 
been given by Demcier to Triptolemus, or quoted from her 
by Triptolemus to some favoured man. It would be best 
of all to know what the commandments were. Perhaps 
some notion of their import is contained in the Pythagorean 
rules of life which Porphyry' puts into the mouth of 
Triptolemus. 

"Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother, thou 
shall make glad the gods with offerings, and do no wanton 
hann to beasts." Upon some such commandments as 
these Demeter based her laws, and the penalty for disobey- 
ing them was a withdrawal of her favour and a denial of 
all her good gifts. Our own Jewish fifth commandment is 
not very difTerent from Demeter's, which required men to 
honour their parents in order that the earth mighi yield 
her increase. Before Demeter gave her gifts, wretched 
men, so say the poets, were forced to live upon acomh,^ 
The Demeter who preserved the homes and hearths H^H 
men from want, and sanctilied the bonds of family life, "l^l 
a noble type of divine womanhood, above and beyond alt 
other types that flreek men worshipped, and the noblest of 
the three great Cnidian statues found by Sir Charles New- 
ton is undoubtedly a representation of this Demeter. 
Mother of peace and giver of plenty, there she sits, the 
Lady Bountiful and Beautiful of Greece. Her gaze is now 
at last more nearly serene, but in it there is sadness as 
a memory of past sorrows.^ The goddess has made her 
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peace with evil and ihe power of death, and takes joy in 
such sweet comniunion with her child as the fates allowed. 
It would be too much to say that this Demeter smiles, but 
cheerfulness lurks half suppressed about her mouth, just as 
in her attitude there is relief and great repose in spite of 
something that seems almost to be constraint. A curious 
mingling of opposites there is both in her posture and her 
face, A cheerful took that tells of mystery and wherein lurks 
the memory of woe, a contradiction, as it were, between 
faer eyes that are not glad, and the lower Hnes of mouth 
and chin that are not sorrowful. A posture of evident rest 
and yet an impression of bashfulness and almost of hesit- 
ancy. These contrasting expressions existing side by side, 
hard [o seize and harder still to describe, together with the 
manner of holding the head, and the uneasy grace with 
which the limbs are disposed, are seen alike in the Demeler 
and the Persephone of Cnidus which are attributed to the 
Praxitelean School. There both mother and daughter arc 
marked by these same family traits, a shyness which goes 
with all natures delicately noble and free from self-seeking, 
that shyness which men learn by wandering much alone, 
and musing oft when only the trees and the streams, only 
the green earth and her fruitful fields, are there to sym- 
pathise and understand. 

On many vases and in some bas-reliefs it is hardly 
possible to distinguish Demeter from Persephone. This is 
as it should be according to the worship rendered them at 
Elcusis. Excepting in her days of thoughtless youth, before 
her trial came, Demeter's Persephone is Demeter's self 
twice told. During tlie third of every year, the wintry 
season when Persephone was the unwilling bride of Hades 
pXnd abode with him in sadness, Demeter was forlorn. Joy 
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came back lo her with spring when Persephone was freed 
again to stay with her. Their sorrows and their joys, their 
life, iheir love, their happiness, are always one. If under 
Demeter's name be symbolised power to grow and bear 
full fruit inherent in each living thing, then Persephone 
may be called the outward blossoming into leaf and flower 
and fruit. But who shall surely say which of these two 
processes or powers is Demeier and which Persephone? 
Where does the domain of either begin or end ? Demeter 
and Persephone each represent the power to grow and the 
process of growth. Of these two elements commingled is 
their soul, which is one though it dwells in two bodies. 
Both are two aspects of one and the same fact in nature, 
and each is the incarnation in her joy of the yearly burst 
of springtide life on earth, and of the glad abundance of 
the riper year, while in the sorrows suffered alike by each 
is shown the yearly march of living things towards death. 
Each of these goddesses, linking her happiness lo sorrow 
and rising out of grief to gladness, bears the testimony of 
her being to the indissoluble link that joins life to death 
and death to life; while the unfathomable love that joins 
them both, and makes them live one life when they arc 
sundered just as when they are together, — this mirrors for us 
that unity which per\-ades the world and makes all growth 
and all life a blossoming from the unknown depths of ever- 
fruitful love — tokens of the "never-dying flowers of joy 
eternal," ' given for a space and for a space withdrawn, 

I Perpctui fiori dell' eleraa leiioa. Dnnle. Par. xii. aa. 
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The goddess Persephone, like many tragic heroines of 
more mortal mould, whose mischances moved Athenian 
hearts in ihe theatre of Dionysus, loved light and life. The 
queen of the netherworld tarried in her realm of darkness, 
longing always for the upper earth and its bright ray. 
Nevertheless she was the wife of Hades, and stayed in his 
underworld for one third of every year. This bestowal of 
the loveliest life divine, even for a brief season, on the 
fellowship of the dead — or, if you will, this transfiguration 
of Homer's death-dealing goddess of the dead into a creature 
so lovely and so loving that she charms alike and com- 
forts the realms of life and death — indicates a progress. 
The wondrous flower ■ change suffered by Demeter's 
daughter images a widened and deepened view of the life 
beyond. 

This progress began even in those minds from which 
the Homeric poems sprang, but here was only its beginning. 
Homer's Elysium was but a shadowy and merely painless 
place of abode when compared with the islands of the 
blest of the latter-day Greeks. Such satisfactions as Homer 
gisnted in thol neutral-tinted place to a favoured few were 
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not a well-earned meed of righteousness, nor were the 
punishments of Tantalus or Sisyphus conceived of by 
Homer as more than shadows of their life on earth 
were dim semblances of what those men of unworth sufie 
ere they died. 

The new Persephone, flower-changed from Persephone 
the dread, went down and lighted up the silent home where 
hitherto the spirits of men, of just alike and unjust, had led 
a shadowy life where joy laughed not but only smiled, 
where sorrow brought no pain. Men's ideas underwent a 
corresponding change, and we can read between the lines 
of the new legend of Eleusis ' that a great revolution came 
to pass in the belief concerning immortality. Hand in 
hand with this there was, partly its cause and partly its 
result, an alteration in men's ideals of duty and perfection 
in the present life. 

The clearest and most musically devout expression of 
these new feelings and thoughts is found in Pindar, a poel 
of Boeotian Thehes, who flourished in the first half of the 
fifth century B.C. It is not surprising that a Theban should 
have spoken as one having authority about the life here- 
after, since the transformation of religious belief in question 
was esfwcially associated with Thebes through Dionysus. 
The more definite and substantial expectation of future 
rewards and punishments, to which the Greeks fii 
accustomed their meditations, was connected everywhi 
with the worship of Dionysus, a late-bom god, wh( 
Theban mother died at Thebes in Boeotia, that he mij 
come to being. In Attica this changed point of 
which Dionysus ever^'where brought with him was 
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ated not alone with him, but with a holy alliance sealed at 
Eleusis in secrecy and mystery between Demeter and 
Persephone, with Hades hovering near, on the one hand, 
and on the other this new godhead of Dionysus freshly 
come ' to Greece from the north and east. 

From Thrace in the north, and from Phrygia, where his 
first worshippers called him by many rumes, but chiefly 
Saba^ius, Dionysus brought much that was barbarous. 
And the barbarous and non-Hellenic quality of the new 
god made him a sad puzzle to the Homeric public In 
the only extended and discriminating Homeric account of 
Dionysus,* his behaviour is represented as the reverse of 
courageous, and he is sumamcd " mainomenos," " beside 
himself," or "crazed." The Greeks before Troy knew as 
little of Dionysus as of Demeter, and the ideal heroic 
quality was inconsistent with the worship of either divinity. 
The most that Homer's heroes did was to admit that 
Bacchus was a god, and to own a wholesome fear of scorn- 
ing him. 

Lycurgus, the fierce Thracian, so runs the short and 
simple story of Homer, warred against the new divinity. 
He pursued the crazed young god, and drove him to fling 
himself into the ocean. In the depths of the sea Thetis 
showed him kindness, and kept him safe from the dread 
hatchet of Lycurgus, whose ferocity was finally punished by 
total blindness. In the eyes of a typically vigorous hero, 

* Hcrodol. ii. 51 ; m also iv. 79. 

* lliai. vi 135 ; it a nol uncommon lo regard this, and ihsl other 
Hometic ptnce whtxe t>ionysus appcon. as tmltrgcKlu^K or snpposli- 
tJoiu. Until somr knoi*1fd|:e is pcailivdy Esined of Ihe circuin ' 
under which ihey made ihdr way into ihe ten, ibe whole queslk 
be DcglMled. Whoever fotmulated these accounts hnd tiehind 
Ibem a mlly establithed eancepiion o( Ihe god, and this is whnt o 
■be pttsenl inquiry. 
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Aj^x, kc us say, Dionysus was disgraced by his incompetence 
for war if not by his flight, and no punishment miraculously 
overtaking the enemy couid make him other than a crazed 
and cowering being.' Therefore it is not wonderful that 
this late -born god was not a favourite in the days of 
Homeric chivalry, so far as he was then known. 

The truth is that Dionysus was, from the outset, a god 
of contradictions. He represented death as well as life. 
He was a god of fiery manifestations, though born in the 
lowland plain of mountain -watered Nysa, and though he 
is constantly worshipped as the representative of abundant 
vegetation. He was attended by the seasons, by the 
nymphs of flowing waters and of growing trees,' by the 
Muses and by old Silenus — the type of all things that flow 
upon the earth — by the Satyrs, always half beasts and half 
men. A prophet divine, Dionysus was sometimes over- 
come by his own gift of wine. The leader and inspirer of 
holy choral song, the god whose worship awakened and 

' Wbalevei niHy tic said or the HomerJc canwplion of courage and 
cowBTdice. it cannol be sucoBssfiilly denied Ihal a certain grotCHiuBiesi 
as ol cowardice attached lo some aspects of Dionysus as popularly con- 
ceived The jokes at his expense in Ibe Frogi of Arislophancs are almfi 
harping on this siring, and they cenainlydid not shock liul pleased ihe 
people assembled to do him honour. 

' Of course ai the time when these personificationi of tlic vaiious 
movemenls and growths in nalurt sprang into being. Ihete was nowhere 
any consciousness of the relation they bore to what we should disiingaish 
from them as "the real things " or " the things themselves" ; they ir«R 
the real things for those in whose imaginaiions they Rnl sprang into 
being, and their confiuing multiplicity and elusive nature repnxiuce ibc 
confusian which lies upon the shiAing face of woodlands. Streams, kott . 
meadows. After generations had dreamed and talked of these bctfiGM" 
wildwood crcDtures. at a time when there was a conscious aiudyBt a 
papular alories. and a systematic Btlempl lo revive ancient belief, 
Ihe poet CaUimachus giving the tnic account of what nymphs w 
(be Hymn lo Dtlas. w. Saandff.. he exclaims : "O Muses, tell i 
goddesses mine, did oak -trees then come 10 be when Ihe nymphs w 
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sustained the loftiest strains of sacred tragedy, was himself 
amid the brawls of leering drunkards, and his unreproving 
presence sanctioned all the worst excesses bred of unmixed 
mine. His Maenads and his Bassarids, when they wandered 
off to honour him by penance in the wilderness, were often 
seized by frenzy lits, that made his name a signal for most 
murderous deeds of harm, and yet he was a saviour god 
who suffered death and insult every year to redeem man- 
kind. Such was the conflict of elements in this new divinity. 
With wandering tribes Dionysus came from Thrace ; and 
Daulis on Mount Parnassus with Boeotian Thebes received 
him in the earliest days. 

The gradual adtption cf this strange worship thraugh- 
out Greece may be called a first Macedonian conquest or 
supremacy, which had its day in the world of the spirit, 
long before that of Philip the crafty and his son Alexander, 
the "great EmatRian conqueror" of Milton's song. Indeed 
Emathia, the cradle of Philip's power, was that district 
north of Mount Olympus, where upon the spurs of Mount 
Bermius were those fabled rose-gardens of Midas that 
early harboured the myth of Dionysus. These prehistoric 
associations gave to Philip's intrigues and Alexander's 
masterful ambitions a sort of home sanction from the god 
of their home, and hence perhaps came the great con- 
queror's fondness for appearing with the attributes of 
Dionysus.' Dionysus was the first Thracian conqueror of 
the spirit of Hellas, and the later Greeks so conceived him 
when they created the type called the Indian Dionysus, 
who is the arch-conqueror, — a deification, as it were, of the 
>f Alexander. 
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The undeniable touch of his original Thracian ferodly 
which Dionysus has, even in his most highly developed and 
sweetly civilised aspects, is startling at first, and never easy 
either to understand or to combine with his other a 
Nevertheless a contemplation of the god throughout 1 
whole career, and especially as he was worshipped at Athena;.'!^ 
will outweigh whatever disgust might be felt at the lower 
phases of his ritual, and leads us to wonder at the high 
purposes and great truths which finally associated them- 
selves with him. 

Now it is important to define terms and explain the 
meaning here attached to the word Thracians. Those 
Thracians from whom Greece learned to worship Dionysus 
were, of course, not the Thracians personally known to 
Herodotus. Before his day the earlier Thracians had 
migrated southward from Thrace, and had established 
themselves, first of all in Phocian Daulis, and then in 
various parts of Boeotia. The mountains of Attica near 
Marathon appear to have been visited by these early in- 
vaders from Thrace, and a record of this survives in the 
legends of the mounlain-deme Icaria. Cadmus, the maternal 
grandparent of Dionysus in the Theban story, is said to have 
sojourned in Thrace on his way from Phoenicia to Greece, 
The fabled visit of Dionysus to Icaria and King Icarius is 
perhaps best explained by connecting it with the migration 
headed by Biites. Thracians are known to have wandered 
over the islands of the Aegean under his leadership, and 
not far from their track was Marathon, whence they might 
easily penetrate into Attic Icaria. With the name of Butes 
associates itself the so-called Thracian sea supremacy, a 
time in prehistoric days when Thracians are said to have 
controlled the Archipelago. The seat of their power was 
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Naxos. The early presence of Thracians on Naxos ac- 
coiinCs for the plentiful growth of stories connecting 
Dionysus with that island, called Jn the end especially his 
own, and described as having the shape of his vine-leaf. 
Naxos, we hear, was the place where Dionysus was born 
and bred. This tale and that of the god's visit to Icarius 
have plainly no close affinity to the Theban story. In Crete 
also there was during the two hundred years traditionally 
allotted to the Thracian sea supremacy abundant chance for 
the creation of a vigorous legend of Dionysus.' 

Now the local tales of Dionysus in vogue upon Naxos, 
the other Cyclades and Crete,' would be sure to play no 
inconsiderable part at Athens, which was in especially close 
communion with the islands of the Aegean. From the 
Archipelago, therefore, as well as from Boeotian Thebes 
and the favouring oracle of Apollo at I>elphi, can be 
traced influences that combined at Athens with the 
aboriginal and old Attic tale of Icarius and Icaria. A late 
comer in Athens, the Thracian god was the gainer through 
long waiting ; for an unconscious selection performed by 
his Athenian votaries neglected the wildest and basest 
features of his story, taking from Icaria, Thebes and Naxos 
only the higher traits. Thus Dionysus at Athens became 
the godhead and the centre of the widest and best worship 
known to the best spirits in the best days of the best com- 
munity of HeUas. 

His ritual underwent a triple probation before Athens 
ftilly adopted him and he so shone before men that he 
became the tutelary god and great inspirer of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. There was first 
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the Icarian or old Attic probation, then the probation in 
Naxos and Crete, and thirdly, the probation in Thebes and 
Boeotia. All these were preceded by the god's first esute 
in Thrace, and succeeded by his public adoption and 
glorification in Athens. We ought, therefore, to consider 
five stages of Dionysus: ist, Dionysus in Thrace; id, 
Dionysus in old Attica, i.e. Icaria; 3d, Dionysus in the 
Archipel^o at Naxos and Crete ; 4th, Dionysus at Thebes ; 
and sth, Dionysus in Athens. But it will be neither con- 
venient nor possible to consider these five stages with equal 
fulness. 

After an account of Dionysus in Thrace, the considera- 
tion of certain debatable points belonging to Dionysus 
everywhere will lead to such treatment of him in Thebes 
and in the Archipelago as is required for understanding 
him first in old Attica or Icaria, and finally in Atheni 
In Athens he reached his final stage of perfection, and a 
consideration of his worship there will form the climax and 
be our abundant reward for the present rather perple\ing 
study of the details of earlier phases. And yet the most 
painstaking scrutiny, the minutest examination of such 
evidence as may be had, will never disentangle completely, 
never make perfectly plain, just what elements constituted 
the Dionysus first worshipped in early Greece, His charac- 
ter was composite from the moment Greeks worshipped 
him; for in Boeotia,' as in Attica^ and on Naxos,' some 
part of him was native to the soil, and he was nowhere 
wholly Thracian. There are dimly visible traces of the 
merging of an early Greek worship of trees into the moic 
soul-stirring rites of the Thracian newcomer. The confusing 

' Dionysus, sumampd WtvJjxf , v 
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thing about him is that in Thrace as well as in Greece he 
appears as in part a tree-god, attaching to himself the 
attributes of a primitive and barbarous J ack-in-t he-Green, 
But it is convenient to make abstraction for the moment of 
his vegetable antecedents in Thrace. We may safely con- 
sider that their chief effect upon 'him in his new Hellenic 
dwelhng-places was to give him instincts which were the 
remote ties of a half - forgotten kinship allying him 
with indigenous tree-spirits and tree-worships. The 
probably milder and less clearly marked observances which 
he found in Greece were soon merged into, and were 
obliterated by, his intenset and more brilliant strain.' This 
belonged to him by Thracian birthright, and here we have 
his birth-mark, the one constant element in early Dionysus 
worship, — he was and is and always will be a god of 
Thracian quaUtj'. The great modem historian of Rome 
has thus indicated what this Thracian quality was." 
" Maidens dashing at midnight down the mountainside 
with brandished torches, the boom of deafening instruments, 
the rush of streaming wine and streaming blood, a religious 
holiday- making that lashed all the senses to a furious pitch 
of frenzy and hurled men headlong on to madness,^ 
Dionysus, in all the glory and the terror of his name, was 
a Thracian god." That portion of the god's character 
which came from Thrace in early times may therefore claim 
examination first. 

In such an examination it must be taken for granted that 
the latter-day Thiacians (and so far as religion is concerned, 
the Macedonians) reproduce the leading qualities of the 



■ Mommsen In his 5th voL ch. vi. p. 189. 
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earlier tribes, who finally left Thrace (whether of Asia Minor or 
of Europe is not certain) and wandered westward and south- 
ward with theit native god to Greece. Making this proviso, 
we may say that the Thracians were of stubborn spirit, 
uncompromising like the rocky lands which they hai-e 
always defended as their home. A wild race of mountain 
robbers, skilled in some things beyond the measure of 
barbarians, they would not be brought under the yoke. 
"The Satrae," says Herodotus, "have never been the 
subjects of any," and Thucydides, himself of semi-Thracian 
parentage, tells of mountain-dwelling Thracians, men whom 
nothing could force into military service. In later dap 
they were ferocious in rejection of Christianity, and then, 
when Christianised at last, they proved most faithful 
defenders of the Church, To their reckless defiance of all 
invaders these Thracians joined certain views about religion, 
death, and life hereafter, which bear directly upon the early 
type of Dionysus. There was a great contempt for this 
present life, a vivid faith in a better, and to them a more 
real and important life hereafter. The saying that ihe 
body is the grave of the soul was originally Thraciatj, and 
the Thracians used to gather in bitter mourning around 
each new-bom child. They wept for sorrows sure to corot 
But if a tribesman died they rejoiced and spoke of his 
happy deliverance. A dying chieftain left many wives, and 
after his death high court was held to know which wife he 
loved most dearly. The chosen widow was rewarded by 
death upon her husband's tomb, and all the others enried 
her good fortune.' 

Without some personal god to lead the tribes of the 
dead, such an intense realisation of life hereafter would 

' Herodot. v. 4. 5. 
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hardly have thriven. Indeed ihe real beginning of it all 
was an intensely real person whose dwelling-place and 
whose power interested the tribes in Thrace more than 
even their native hills, whose favour they prized more highly 
than liberty itself. Such a person possessed their pious 
souls, and was the god of Thracians everywhere. Hero- 
dotus was astonished at the intensity of their devotion, and 
remarks especially that they believed that there was no other 
god save only their own god. This enthusiastic iniensitj- 
and almost Mohammedan intolerance imposed the Thracian 
worship even upon communities otherwise far in advance 
of them. Here then is an Asiatic touch ' in the b^innings 
of Dionysus ; indeed his Thracian origin was partly Asiatic.'-' 
Thracians in Thrace, Thracians in Asia Minor where were 
settled their Phrygian cousins," — ail these tribes worshipped 
Dionysus under a name of their own choosing, and cele- 
brated in his honour most strange and violent festivals, 

' For admimble suggolioiu aboui ihc easlmi aspects o[ Dionjnui 
worship, see Ihe quotation from Sir George Biidwood, K.C.l.E. (who 
mggisu tliat the naiQE Dianysui is of Phoenician origin), given in 
Appendix lit., p. 164. 

' Arislophsnes. Birds. 874. with schutiul's note, and Waifs. 9. 

' Seryiuson^^rio./. iii. i^aiiJlH.-. and especially Heiodot. i, iB ; iii. 90; 
vU. 75. 5« also Sirabo ^jjiiB. He Is conslantly harping on Ihe aflinily 
tMweeo Thracians and Mysians. Bilhynians, and the like. Bui Mommsen 
hiraseU could ool be more in despair about confusions and uncertainties 
regarding the pcoplea of Thrace and ihe interior of Asia Minor. See xiL p. 
5G4. wheie he gives for this slate of things the same reason given rectiillr 
by Mommsen : Jupltrai U xsX»i'. alnw M ri tbOi irIiKvliit pof- 
piptui Kot urpatk-iTBi trrat ui) ^Palut J[ar/x"r ")>■ K/arrfitlaat, dUi 
rXar^TH clroi rh wMor it^Warrat gal itffaXkniUrevt. iwnm U ti 
l$ril taOra Gp^td ni <Iidf« Ar Iki ri Htr ripalar tliuattt rot'Tovi 
taX tti ti ti.il woKi iiaMArrtvr dU^Xw iKaripain. We know as Ullli' 
(perhaps less) of this region of the Balkan peninsula and of Asia Minor as 
i^ralM did. simply because the confusing cause has coniinued 10 work. 
Here has t>een and a still a confused maelstrom of (ribal and national 
antagonisms in constant motion, occasional waves of more or less temporary 
invvslon have always broken in upon any pemuuieal and clearly de&ncd 
ihapjng of pohtlcal life in the ancieni tcatin of the Thracian tribes. 
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both by night and by day. The barbanan violence of these 
led, no doubt, to the epithet of the " crazed god " for Diony- 
sus, who had not been very long or very for away from Thtace 
in Homer's day. So close a love bound worshippers to this 
god that they sent solemn messages to him, informing him 
of their needs, once in every five years. A messenger once 
appointed by lot, the faithful first gave their messages, then 
three tribesmen stood forth holding vrith points stretched 
firmly heavenwards three upright spears. Others then laid 
hold upon the favoured emissary's hands and feet, and 
tossed him upward. He was greatly blamed and another 
messenger was chosen if he did not light upon the spear- 
points and die ; if he died all was well-' 

It is wonderful to see how indestructible was this worship 
in Thrace of the leader of Elysian joys, of the marshaller 
of the blessed dead, the real king of the real world, call 
him Zamobus, Sabazius, or Gebeieizis, what you will, foi he 
has later names in Rome and Greece. 

The Roman festivals of mid-winter, called Bmrnalia be- 
cause they fell upon the shortest day {bruma or breuissima) 
of the year, and also those called Rosalia' for the mid- 
summer-night of perfect blooming roses, all these maintained 
themselves with astonishing persistence on Thracian soil 
Their centres lay just where the ancient cradle of Thraco- 
Macedonian' Dionysus -worship was to be found. The 

> HerodDL iv. 94. 

' Toniaschek, '• Brainilia und Rosalia," Rcpons of Vienna Acad. Phil. 
hist. Qau., tB68. 

' The Macedonians had no distinclive religion. As soon as they 
appear in bislory Ihfy are In mo5i r«pects Greek, but imbued widi 
Thracian religious i(li2as. as were also other tribes oF lUyrian origin. 
These ideals from Tbnice they never abandoned, and modified only tf 
degrees as Macedonia allied itselT wiib the glories and greatness of Greece. 
Accordingly ihe distinction between Macedonia and Thrace, Thncian 
and MacedoniaD, may be ignored in treating of the historx of TIttwilH 
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districts are two, the first of which hes among the sriowy 
mountains and the mountain spurs of Olympus. This 
district is extensive if it be understood also to include 
Emathia, the heart of early Macedonia, and to take in 
Mount Bermius and the fabled roses of the gardens of 
Midas. This district, contiguous to Greece, may be con- 
veniently called Pieria, Distinct from this, and farther to 
the north, lies, near the river Slrymon of Orphic fame, the 
second centre of this worship, which bears the name of 
Pieris. 

Not fcr from Philippi, which lies in this district of Pieris, 
was found an inscription belonging to a Roman epoch, but 
in the spirit of its piety towards Bromius can be delected 
the ancient and lingering worship of the Thracian Dionysus : ' 
" HercuUs skid tears" the mourner says, " Ihen why nol I, 
for Venus marks tkti all her oion tiy beauty less tAan by Khy 
Immg heart of txcetlena 1 Now whether the mystic maids for 
Bromiuf service sealed chose thee on fiowery meads (hei'' 

DIonfiiu. Only we may have reason la Ihink ihal the ixmsunl and close 
inion between Greece and Macedonia reinforced all along Ihe line 
cruel and crude Tbracina aspects of the god which, wilhoul Mace- 
donia, might have been more complelrly soflened by native Giwli idea] 
Ud obB«vanc«. As lo a fusion between Illyrians and Thracians as far 
u matten religioiii ore concerned, this is made more than probable tiy 
' lael Ihst, apart from their share in Ttiraciaa riles, the lllyrians can- 
be found 10 hare bad a itaditioiuil religion. Their, rudimemury ** 
ofcaervances were early ahsotbed in Ibe wQd lliiucian cull. jusL as wen 
certain local cults of eariy Greece. See in the Fragments of Olympiodorui 
(Dindorf, g 17), an account of Valoiu* in Thrace during the reign 
of Conslantlne. Hearing of treasure - (rove, be got orders from the ' 
tmperor 10 lake possession. He found the gronnd was sacred, dug there, 
fcund ibrce silver statua, upon whose, removal h]/ him Thiace and Ulyria 
were overrun by Gotbi. Huns, and Sarmatians. Connected with these 
■Ulues and their holy ground were mystical ot^ervances which proleclFd 
bolh districts : Ir utaif >ip oiVti ti OpinTit cot rsij 'IXXiyisi' naWniro 
rk r^ nXrrfi. One of the statues was to keep Goths out, the scumd kept 
out liie Huns, and the third was a bar against the Sarmatians. 
> C. I. L. ill. I. 6S6. 
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mate and Satyr-frUftd ft) be, or whether the Naiadi rtguire 
thee to Join their torch-Zed bands and hold with them high 
festival, wheresoever thou art, dear hoy, and ivhaisoever . . ." 
and here the marble record ends, yet not before bearing its 
testimony to the persistence through Roman days of Diony- 
siac customs inherited from those unremembered Thracian 
tribes who lent their god to Greece. Dionysus in ITirace, 
accordingly, must be looked upon as the head of a world 
hereafter, hut not of such an Elysian realm as that com- 
monly thought to have satisfied Greek religious belief. The 
hereafter presided over by Thracian Dionysus was the world 
of worlds, the real life, far better and brighter than this. 
The reality of this Dionysus world and Dionysus worship is 
witnessed to by the many and vain struggles made by 
Christian bishops to eradicate from Christian merrymaldrg 
certain heathen practices derived from ancient Dionysiac 
festivals. We hear repeatedly of these practices in Christian 
documents, especially in the decrees of councils.' The 

' RalU and Polli, SSrTa-i)ia, etc., Aliens, 1853-39, ii. p, 450. Hay- 
ing failed to find any trace ot this monuniEntal work in tbe catalogues of 
the Brilish Museum, Ibe Bodleian, or Ihe Taytorian Libraries, I applied 
(0 my distinguished and learned friend Mr. Ponagiolea D. KaJogenipDulos, 
Librarian of Ihe Creek rarliamenl Library in Athens. In bis answer be 
given mc the full title of the sii volumes ; 1 quote fnim Ihe second. The 
genera] title is : Zupra-jiia Tur Sttur xal Upuir ivjruiv rur n Ayiur 
tai irariv^itav iianikiiir, Ktd rSai lifHor oitiiii)itriKSr tal Tnmw* 
autiSuir, Kol rUr lari /iJpoj iTlun- iraT^jMn, iKioShi air rXtfoTBu 
dXXcui tV iKKXitetasTiKif umAirrnnsw Uttro/maa 3iaT(i{«ri, jvri r^ 
ipX"^'^ il^TtW^t ""1 itaipbpiiiv inayKaaiiiTiiHi vwh T. A, TiiXXi) ital 
M. IIdtX^, iytplari Tifl aylat jfui fU-yiXiji Toii XpIiJTOi) ^«itXijitiat, 'ASqvai, 
185a. The title of the second volume, from which I quote, is : oi $^ti 
ral itpol Kordnt tiDu a-jfiiB' koJ jrattv^-^iUM iiroffTAXu* rwr tr Nurolf, 
iv KwiTTiu'TivouTdVd, It 'Eipiaif, ir Xa\(T)Uri, ir rif T^AXy tw 
!)naiXifilu raKariov, h Nuaf; tA B.' oltaMiittiKHn avhiuit, lal Tur i» 
KonrTomFDinriXfi, 1-^ ri h rf rdif Tair ayliiir iriKTrSXiiir rptirrit coJ 
Stirripti, rat r^i it ri} r^i iylai So^lni, yfvo^bn' it/xjn aorUur. 
(i(t4 rfli iJyyV«iii 'luirrov tbS Zuaapa, BfoBJipou roir BaXtaiturm, ni 
'AX<{(iiii Toi; 'AptrniraB, Kal nimumt dtaXin-tnou liiiriiFTuir rvr ir i^i Stvrtp^ 
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Rosalia is described as a " wicked and reprehensible holi- 
day-making "—TrojitjYw^t? aXKoKOTO'i — celebiated at Easter 
in remote country districts through the persistence of an evil 
traditionary custom. This occurs in a note on an order of 
the sixth council at TruUo,' commanding the suppression 
of various heathenish festivals, including also the Brumalia. 
Again, in the tenth century, there was a decree against 
these festivals ; but they apparently kept their hold upon 
the peoples inhabiting the Balkan peninsula even unto 
modem times.' There is a ctirious record of what 
seems very much like an adaptation to Albanian peasant 
life of the Athenian festival of Dionysus, and is probably a 
survival of the Thracian festival called Rosalia.' During 
the first week of May a fesQval is held, when the people 

' January 15, A. 11. 706. 

' The Mrtier eustoni fiied the Rosalia al or abqiit Whiisuniidp, 
* Ataban linos. xP''"'yi'^^^ ^ 'Heil^i', Aihrni, 1857, vot, ii. 
p. 191 : T4t( ^aXrtriu toTi (IlajiyioK) »a()(j[U(j^8i| loJ t4 jhtaiw^a roO 
•pOTtai rjy iia\tivitifrfr iepr^r VaaaXiwr 4 PciwdXia ttapmAeur ivh r^i A 

M BiO^ipiiir ■luiMtB* rnifiif («Ta(i Si tvirur iMpirti nal rXavT^ two 
/iixVi 'X^U'^Tifo^'Wr 6O0 rrpaTtvTvtvr ffundtuw, rw ttir xfliffTtoPiKvO, 
roif t^ &0apJWiisav ipxtyov/i^wov OrA w\affTov Durffa SffTtj avftXufifiirtro 
afxM^VHi **"* '^ yirtiUinif /» rj rtXturalf inUfif T^ Jcpri/i y«ula- 
lutxt'- S*< '" Folk-Lorf for December 1890. p. 518, some imcresting 
■una on May^Day observances in Noilh-Weilem Greece, espedally tbe 
Ionian islands, if Mr. J. G. Frazer's infomumi had known inore of the 
festal riles of aniiquily. he would no doubi have earned the origin al acloal 
customs far beyond (he dtyi of Venetian supremacy. As it i^, he has 
enabled Mr. Fiazer lo give a moat graphic docnption of the flower featival 
ns eclebrated in medieval times al Corfu and elsewhere. After all. ibe 
bnl aulhorilies on such a point are Ibe Greeks Ihemselves. I have my 
kind friend Mr. Kalogrropoulo) 10 Ihank for Ihe foQowing rcferenca. He 
writes; " As for A'Mua/id, you will find in ihe Sflh number of 'AraroXud) 
'Entfdipivu (January 1S73) a dlssenalion of Palilii rift PauraXiaS. 
This periodical was published in .Alhens. KampouroglouE wrote also 
about Smiiia/ia on Ihe 341st pagu of his Hiitoty of Alkeis. Kam- 
pouroglous baa also written tomelhitif; about RfauaUa in the "f^iaiiAt 
\a weekly periodical published .in Athens). PaHdora, anothei periodical, 
contained aoolbei dissertation of Politis nther shorter than the article of 
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choose them a leader and give themselves over to pleasure 
in various comic performances, and among these ihej- 
especially applaud a sham fight between two champioDs, 
one a Christian soldier and the other a Turkish pasha. ]( 
is needless to say that the pasha is worsted and carried off 
prisoner in this patriotic Punch-and-Judy show. 

But now the main features of Dionysus in Thrace must 
be brought into comparison with Dionysus as he was wor- 
shipped in Greece. From being the god of the only real 
world, he comes further to underlie all that is most real, all 
that in nature arfeBls the eye, startles the ear, or awes the 
mind.' The two views of the god's nature lay confused in 
the childlike stortes and rites of Thrace and the Thracians. 
To gather a complete, an early, and a plain record of the 
second and more obviously poetical view of the god, not 
\ Thrace, but Phrj'gia and Thrace together, — the larger Thrace, 
— must be applied to. Out of Phrygia, as has been intimated, 
came in part the ancient Thracians, and in Phrygia dwelt 
of old cousins of theirs who had fundamental beliefs prac- 
tically the same with theirs. From the dim traces which 
are still preserved in Thrace and Phrygia may still be read 
a conception of Dionysus, which is that of later Greece 
reduced to simpler terms. 

In this disentangling process it will be convenient to 
forget the so-called infernal character of the god, to forget, 
that is to say, the otherness of the world where he was 
thought to rule, and to remember alone its reality. To the 
tribes of Thrace these two qualities were no doubt dimly 
identical. Dionysus the god of reality soon becomes an 
of the elements. Wine was, in those early days 
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of Story- making, quite as much an element as water.' Wine 
was in fact regarded as a perpetual source of miracles, and 
came to be looked upon as a tertium quid in whose essence 
the natural and the supernatural met together, sometimes 
for good and sometimes for evil. It was at the same time 
an elixir of life and a draught by which men lost their senses 
and their lives ; it represented and incarnated as it were the 
sterner as well as the more charming aspects of Bacchic 
power, for Dionysus was not only, as Homer* calls him, a 
"spring of joy for mortal men," but he was also the "angel 
of the darker drink." '" He came offering his cup and invit- 
ing the souls of men " forth to their lips to quaff," and thus, 
beguiled by wine, they accomplished his will, following after 
him through madness and the gates of death. On the 
other hand, one of the streams with which Odysseus filled 
that trench, out of which the flitting ghosts had to drink 
before he could get speech of them, was a stream of sweet 
wine. And so it seems that wine had some power to lead 
back for an instant to the gates of life the vpry spirits swepj^^ 
forth by its spell into darkness and death. /Elsewhere in the 
Homeric poems we hear again of the power of wine to 
awaken and make glad the anguished spirits of the beloved 
dead,' and a modern voice has uttered for the Persian 
' the same belief that wine makes glad the dead — 

And not a drop that from our cups we throw 
For earth 10 drink of, but may steal below 

To quench the lire of an^ish in some eye 
There hidden, — far beneath, and long ago. 



\. far insunc«. the way in which the Ptaninian wine give 
Mum u Odfueui Ii praised in the ninth Odytity, w. 196-213. 
■ IKad, liv. 395. * Fitieerald'i Ruhaijat. quUrain il 

* lUad, xxiii. sao. * PiCigaakI'* KtOaiyal. qiuunun u 
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The worship of unusual brightness, of motion and flash, 
attached itself to the four elements of wine, fire, water, and 
gold. Dionysus was, accordingly, not the god of any one 
of these only. He was a god of flush and flame, made 
manifest in all (lashing and flowing. It is not by maldng 
distinctions between the various elements, but rather by 
translating each into terms of the others that he is best 
understood. Gold was his especial element, hidden in the 
bowels of the earth or flowing in the fabled Soods of 
Phrygian Pactolus. Chrysopator was his traditional epithet 
used by a Christian poet of Egyptian birth, Nonnus, who 
endeavoured to sum up the legends of Dionysus in forty- 
seven books, each consisting of a large array of Greek 
hexameters. Father of gold Dionysus really was from the 
first in Thracian Pieris. There is a hill near Philippi where 
the mountain tribes of Thrace used to gel gold. They 
called it Dionysus' own. Then there is the story of King 
Midas,' which belongs to Thrace as well as to Asia Minor. 
Midas turned all he touched to gold ; and the story is in 
reality a blurred record of Dionysus as Father of Gold 
where Midas stands for Dionysus. From Dionysus, as a 
mark of gratitude for hospitality received, was lent to 
Midas, by his own choice, the power of transtnuling all he 
touched to gold, and when, because of it, he was brought 
near to starvation, his prayer for deliverance was to Diony- 
sus. Dionysus bade him wash in the floods of Pactolus, and 
from this bath of Midas that river derived its fabulous rich- 
ness in gold. In Thrace Midas had miraculous rose-gardens 
on the flanks of Mount Bermius. There he sought to take 



' S« Herodol. viij. 138, and also i, 14 and 35 . 
Xcn. Anab, i. a. 13; and Hyginus, whose tgisl fable 
all the Ihrcads a\ the story together. 
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the elusive Silenus, Ixing his efforts were in vain, but 
Sileniis at last drank of a spring with which the wily Midas 
had mixed wine. Heavy with the unknown fumes, Silenus 
was seized, and Midas never loosed his hold until he had 
heard prophecies about things to come. This legend, in 
which Dionysus is both Midas and Silenus, both captive 
and captor, couples itself with the abundant record ol 
Dionysus as a god of prophecy. But this power of prophecy 
came to him chiefly if not solely as the god of wine. In 
wine lurks truth, the adage says, and this is why no one 
was answered by the Thracian oracle on Mount Zilmissus,' 
before he had taken much pure wine. Wine belonged to 
Dionysus as the good gil^ that freed man's soul from man's 
self and made way for the power of the god to speak his 
will. 

Fire belonged to Dionysus, partly no doubt from causes 
which made other divinities of the hereafter who were also 
nature gods most easily appeased by torch-bearing wor- 
shippers, and which gave rise to various (ire- festivals. 
Furthermore, traces of sun-worship may also be detected 
in this aspect of the cult of Dionysus, but Iteyond this 
the violent and all - possessing power of flooding firt 
marked it as his own. However this may be, Dionysus 
was looked upon as leader of the band erf firt-brtatkint^ 
planets in the sky. The witlder of fire, the fire -faced, 
(he sowtr of fire seed, the firebtgotten, the firt-tkundertr, 
or the spirit that roan in high fiames, — ail these epithets 
bestowed on Dionysus mark him as the mover and maker 
of fire. Aristotle tells an anecdote that attaches this 
aspect of the god also to Thrace. There was, he says,' a 
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well-known place of Thracian assembly where Dionysus 
promised good crops for the coming year by a miraculous 
manifestation of dame from the top of his holy hill hear hy. 

Water again, which like wine was one of the streams of 
the draught poured out by Odysseus for the dead, is the 
element of the Thracian Dionysus, as is shovro by bis 
ancient Thracian name of Dyalos, god of springing water. 
In countless stories traceable to Pieria and Pierxs, ihe god 
had for his nurses the spirits of flowing waters, his child- 
hood's companions and woman-helpers were nymphs and 
naiads of the mountain sides. These were but one com- 
pany of all the elusive troops of water-folk that flood the 
whole career of Dionysus. To water -nymphs must be 
added innumerable Satyrs and Sileni. Nothing is plainer 
than the meaning of those curious representations where 
Satyrs are pictured in the act of smiting the ground, whence 
obedient to their stroke a nymph arises. Here is water 
calling forth water, and the bubbling up of a mountaia 
spring is the gist of these beautiful picture-poems.' 

Silenus, companion of Dionysus' revels, sharer of 
adventures in early and in later days, was an incarnation of' 
fluid, a water-man who might at any time change again to 
the fluid from which he sprang. This being true of Silenus 
and all Sileni, it is in a measure true of Satyrs also, who are 
a more youthful repetition of the type of Silenus. A Silenus 
is an Asiatic Satyr, just as the Curetes are the Satyrs, the 
Sileni, the Tityi, and the Corybantes of Crete,* Without 
at all pressing this statement, we may learn from it that 
the attendants of Dionysus are as elusive as the god 

' Thi* inlerpretalion was first given lo Ihem by Carl Robert. 
' Slrabo, X. ch. iii. pp. 463-474. This whole chapter is or the w 
Iniponance lor understanding Dionysus and allied divinitiis. 
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himself, and as each of the four elements in which his 
power was chiefly manifested You no sooner begin to 
see what Dionysus and his creatures are than they are 
instantly something new. Each melts into another when 
you try to single him out in the whirling dance of Dionysus. 
Nonnus tells at length the following ta!e of Silenus.' Hav- 
ing danced his best in eagerness to win a prize, Silenus 
overreached himself. So swift became his motions, so 
numberless the undulating curves and swerves of his limbs, 
that all at once he was himself no more, but swiftly (lowed as 
a river onward to the sea- His paunch became the river-bed, 
his hair showed upon the stream in guise of bulrushes in 
the shallows near the shores, and the pipes he played on 
resumed their ancient stand and grew once more as reeds. 
Through his attendants the Sileni, the god has been abund- 
antly identified with water. But the Thracians and the 
Phrygians did more than this, they frequently identified the 
god himself with the watery element .As the representative 
of resistless water's How, Dionysus was in their conception 
bull-shaped The usual art -type of a river is the bull, often 
times a man-headed bull, as may be seen on many ancient 
coins. Horace was not unmindful of this when he wrote : 

Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus 
Qui regna Dauni praefluii Aptili.^ 

There was a notion that in the bull resided exhaustless 
vigour, and thus the bull - form represented flowing and 
falling waters as the cause of growth and abundance. The 
bull serves in many mythologies along with the cow lo re- 
present any sort of a river and water in general, and even 
the later Greek artists remembered this, so that the beautiful 
' Dienyiiata. ax. 161 fl. * Oiti. i>. 14, 15. 
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Dionysus of later days is sometimes represented with the 

horns of a bull 

Thus Dionysus in Thrace at last stands forth well-nigh 
complete, moving in all that makes real the world that is — 
water, fire, wine, and flashing gold. Moreover as dwelling in 
the land of the real he knew the truth, and would declare it 
when rightly approached by the use of his element, whether 
of wine or of water.' He was the giver of oracles in 
Thrace.* 

Other features still remain for a necessarily discursive 
consideration. The Thracian Dionysus was a fierce and a 
pitiless hunter, a man-slaying power that would rend all 
creatures in sunder, an eater of raw flesh. This feature is 
undoubtedly Thracian and only survived in Greece. The 
Thracian Dionysus appears also to have been the god of 
lovely song and the leader of rhythmic dancing ; but p«- 
haps this was really added to him in Greece. The under- 
standing of both these aspects requires first of all the 
observation of those minor and less constantly heeded 
persons who form his countless following. 

Muses, Hours, Graces, Seasons, mountain nymphs, Oreads 
or hill spirits, Dryads or forest maidens, and Hamadryads, 
— these beautiful emanations from the central divinity of 
Dionysus dance around the triumphant god, and mourn him 
when he departs from them. But there are figures more 
intimately belonging to him, a numerous band of so-called 
Bacchae, Bacchants, or Bacchanals. Just so in early Thrace 
and Phrygia the wildly roaming woman votaries of Sabazius 
were called Sabae.' It is the god in them, not they them- 
selves, that prompts their cries, — even when with loud I 
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they mourn Dionysus dead they are still possessed by him. 
Through them he cries aloud and seeks with shouts and 
wizard motions to break the spell of death and call to life 
the spring — his quickened self. The great Thradan 
originals for these Bacchanals or Bassarids, as they are 
also named, were called Mimallones and Ciodones,' These 
were women nerved to more than woman's work, who were 
much feared, and who followed the god through the valleys 
of Thrace. They al! did nothing of themselves, but the god 
in them cried aloud, as they darted through the wilderness, 
the well-known Bacchant cries " evoe " {eu hoi or eu soi) and 
"saboi," Here, in the myriad women possessed of the god, 
we have a personification of the passive side of nature,^ that 
into which the god as motion, as moisture, enters to make it 
wholly his. 

Turning to the male figures that swarm continually about 
him, there is such confusion that no discrimination can at 
first be nude. Satyrs and Sileni, already spoken of, men of 
the water and the wood ; Telchines, those workers of metal 
from Rhodes ; Corybantes, attendants given to Dionysus by 
his Phrygian mother the great nature goddess Cybele; 
Curetes from Crete.^all these and others have their func- 
tion. Some of them, as the Satyrs, represent ever and anon 
the coarser aspects of wine-drinking; some,like the Telchines, 
have to do with Dionysus as father of gold, and naturally 
associate themselves with one who at Elcusis is almost 
identified with Plutus, or rather Pluto,' the god of nether 

' PluUkrch, Ainamdtr, ch. ii. 
S« T, A. Voip's nnicle "Dionysiu" in Roscber's Afylliohiiial 
tan, where Ibis a made very plain in on ndmirsble pmenUlioa with 
rhieh Mmnhardl himself would nol have found any fanll. 

According to Hesiod Plufiu was a im of t>eineter. and tbercrore nol 
His father was la^on. and be was tvpitten in 

egod. 
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lofab !■ AoB SgiBcs wbo can rush into 
J t£ Ae god tHBCtf his majesty is so ^ 
^smoL l<<BOlfcti 90^ af Si uujmb' nule followers must 
t Us moa darkly cruel aspect 
i, called Fans or A^ipaos, 
k n cmsy BaocfaaafiiB ifxit, and though they m^e 
■ Ae Coryfaantes with their drums, 
i do such 
1 th^aie roused. Aegipans 
gficD possefsed with the native 
MMgoj of ibe ba i ia mB Ba»«adtig Dionysus. 

Pan ot A^qan was ori^odfjr capable of better things,' and ^ 
in fact a pore and stc i ly naqite wtwAip of Pan was cherished 
at Atbeos. He was origiBdly a sliepberds' god, and couki 
not withstand suu x s s f qBytfie superior claims of greater gods 
not confined, like *i™—^ to the hamlets and haunts of 
lonely shepbods — rocky places ou the very summits of 
mountains Hence he sunendered his independence and 
IS found in many shapes, both large and small, swarm- 
ing in Dionysus' train. AD Pans hare goat's tegs and 
homs, but not all are made utterly savage by contact with 
the Thracian god. Some Pans arc young and graceful, 

a wanderer whom ihe lucky would fall in with and iUaightwar tieocKK 
rich and glorious. The Hesiodk cooccplion of him bears a striking 
rGscmblanct! 10 Ibe poetic notion of Duhttiki. to meet whom and led wbcoe 
power was to be forcrer blessed, only Ibe lypcal element of PluMis ntt 
only gold and nevrr wine. Hesiod's Plutus a lertainlif not yet idendal 
wilb ihe brother of Zeus and Demetei. Hades [iHii. 455), who was aba 
Persephone's husband {itid. 769). The Aidoneiis who robbed Pene- 
phone from Demeler (iMd, 913) was apparently Ihoughl of ais dimlj 
ideniiial with Hades. PIuIb was a daughter of Oceanus and Teiliys 
[Hid. 3ss). of those who with lord Apollo and Ihe rivets take in hand Ibe 
bringing op of men froRi their boyhood, according to (he ^illotmenl dl 
Zeus, irifat novplitvot nim 'KxUKKvn dfonri | ibI lloTa/wTi, Toin^i S 
diAi ripa pMpay lx<H"ri (Hid, 347 and f. ) 

' See Preller's Grtei Uyllieloff. 
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spending the time piping on reeds, and in the end this type 
of dear little Pan loses his goal's legs and becomes a civil- 
ised and harmonious young Satyr. 

The fiercer type of Pan or Aegipan is distinguished from 
the SatjT by courage. For the Satyrs personify among other 
things the aspect of Dionysus which made Aristophanes lam- 
poon him as a weakling and a coward. " Always drunk with 
wine, the Satyr kind is insolent through and through. Their 
brawling threats are loud, but war drives ihem in headlong 
flight. Of plentiful readiness they in the dance, and skilled 
beyond others in draining the widest cups and the deepest to 
their very dregs."' 

A savage god had need of courage in his deeds of grim 
and rec kless __cruelty, and this quali ty w as neither in Satyr 
nor i n Silenus, bu t only in Pan. All three had horns and 
taiisand pointed ears, and all seem at limes to be nearly 
the same, since all represent the frenzy of the god superfi- 
cially called drunkenness, yet in a crisis your Satyr is a tear- 
ful drunkard, your Silenus— in spite of all his wisdom — is a 
maudlin drunkard; while your Fan Is always fighting drunk. 
.The Aegipans of Dionysus did not wear homs and hoofs for 
naught, since they appear to have bequeathed these append- 
ages to the devil of many a modem legend. With these 
Pans were associated all panic terrors inspired through 
them by Dionysus.' These savage and sudden inroads of 
terror form a counterpart to those equally mj-sterious and 
equally sudden ecstasies and bursts of reckless joy sent most 
frequently by Dionysus to his women votaries the passive 
Bacchanals. There is just this difference : the Bacchanals 



' Nonnoi, Dionyiiaca. «iv. \aa B, 

< Eurip. Rktnit. 36; Boichiu, 303 If.; Paiuaniai, II, 1 
•bo Nonniu, Diimyiiaia, x. >l bcgimung. 
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feel the Bacchic bliss, whereas the Pans inspire the panic 
fears. And here begins the second stage of this short 
inquiry into the savage Dionysus, the rending god, the 
power from the world underground that directs the eanb- 
quake and its various attendant catastrophes of fire, of water, 
and of endless panic fears. The Bacchanals and Pans 
associate themselves even in Grecian story with freruied rend- 
ings of men and animals. The frenzy prompting these acts 
is so plainly from the god that such rendings may be called 
acts of worship — features of his ritual. From this we may 
argue backwards to a considerable degree of cruelty and , 
savagery in the worship of the Thracian Dionysus. Human^ 
sacrifice was assuredly not uncommon in the earhest 
worship of Thracian tribes, and it is likely to have been 
begun with an eflbrt, like that described by Herodotus, to 
send a messenger to the god in his world beyond. A thirst 
for blood of some kind is very universally attributed to the 
dead by early legends. This thirst for blood is no doubt 
often a thirst for substantial life, as, for instance, was that of 
the shades who flocked around Odysseus, but it allies itself 
to cruelty, and its wildest fullest realisation is in the Bacchic 
Thiasos. This is but a much-needed collective name covet- 
ing all followers of the god, all who are so full of him that 
they know not what they do — the Bacchanals or Maenads 
on the one hand, and the Aegipans on the other. 

When this mysterious frenzy seized his Thiasos, woe 
hetide man or beast whom they found on their way ; the 
god possessed them utterly, and they wrought his miracles 
unarmed- The warlike excesses of horns and hoofs into 
which Dionysus hurried his outrageous Pans beggar de- 
scription. In these tales the god is revealed in his most 
awful aspect He was named Anthroporraistes or mtM- 
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wrt(ker on the island of Tenedos, while the Chiotes spok^^,*^! 
of Dionysus Omadios, glad of raw flesh. For this Ust 
savage trait another epithet elsewhere used was OmeiUs, 
dtfourer of raw flesh ; and these names may serve to indicate 
the dark background of the Thracian legends concerning 
the god. " Dionysus Omophagus, the eater of raw flesh, 
nidst be added," says Mr. Pater,' "to the golden image of 
^^ionysus Meilichius, the honey-sweet, if the old tradition in 
its completeness is to be . . . our closing impression ; if 
we are to catch in its fulness that deep undercurrent of 
horror which runs l>elow this masque of spring, and realise 
the spectacle of that wild chase in which Dionysus is ulti- 
mately both the hunter and the spoil." Indeed, what the 
same gifted writer says of the Bacchanals of Euripides may 
be applied lo the legend of Dionysus as a whole : " It is it- 
self excited, troubled, disturbing, a spotted or dappled thing 
like the oddiy shaped fawn-skins of its own masquerade, so 
aptly expressive of the shifty, twofold, rapidly doubling 
creature himself." Truly " the darker stain " of the gloomier 
Thracian legend is always " shining through " ; no matter 
what cheerful aspect of the Hcllenised Dionysus you may 
choose, he is always a god of tragedies more than in name. 
This is exemplified in the old Attic legend of Icaria as well 
as elsewhere. 

Before taking up that legend, however, a further considera- 
tion is desirable of what the god whose power it exalts 
came to represent for religious-minded Greeks. Already 
in proving thai Dionysus stood for wine, water, fire, and 
gold, and in telling of his savage aspect, it has been 
impossible entirely to exclude points that are surely of 
later growth ; so now in speaking of Dionysus as the com- 
' The Bacekanab o( Euripida." Staemillai'i SJapaint, May 1889. 
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peer of Apollo, leader of the Muses, and himself the god 
of song, it will not be possible to exclude the earlier genns 
and signs of this later transformation, this transUtion 
of Dionysus from the depths of the Thracian wilderness 
and the world of the dead to the peaks of Grecian 
Parnassus. 

All the elements of Dionysus associate with themselves 
a notion of swift brightness, of inevitable sparkle: The 
ecstasy that words cannot utter finds a near escape, its 
native utterance in song. Hence the pious Pindar stngs in 
a famous prelude that "water is best, but gold is like a 
beacon blazing through the night, while songs that celebrate 
Olympian glories shine pre-eminent even like the flaming 
noonday sun." ' In another prelude* the same poet sings 
of three things most useful to man : " Winds that blow and 
waters that fall in fertilising showers, — showers that are the 
children of the clouds;" and then as a climax, song, in 
which no doubt he would have us feel the swiftness of fresh 
winds and the richness of glad rain: "But if any show 
bravery in deeds, honey-sweel song shall spring forth and 
fly from tongue to tongue a pledge assured of glorious 
achievements to come."" 

The many familiar phrases connecting poetic inspiration 
with springing waters and pure flowing streams, or with 
wine, — as when we hear that Alcaeus, Anacreon, Sophocles, 
and others could write and sing their best only when under 
its influence, — all these fancies group themselves around 
Dionysus as an incarnation of the swift flashing power and 
resistless beauty that attaches both to wine and water, but 
finds its fullest utterance in the changeful cadences 1 
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perfect song, the graceful undulations and fitful v 
of an ordered and yet wayward Bacchic dance. 

The worship of song and dance implied in their associ- 
ation with Dionysus came as an afterthought, or rather as a 
climax, for in this worship his diviner essence was most 
made manifest. In these, at last, were fused and expressed 
all the elements in which the power of Dionysus moved. 
The elemental force in wines and waters, in gold and fire, 
had been rudely associated and yoked together in the 
Thracian and Phrygian notion of Sabazius. Whence came 
the further step which made Dionysus-Sabaztus the god of 
harmonious songs and rhythmic dances? This may be left 
in doubt, though tradition and the story of Thracian Orpheus 
indicate that this transformation was thought of as beginning 
far back in Thrace. 

Thracians, we are told, established on Mount Helicon 
the worship of the Muses,' and one of the sayings at a 
Boeotian festival, which had other features of Thracian 
origin, shows how close a bond united Dionysus and the 
Muses. At this wild and Thracian -seeming festival, ap- 
propriately named the Agrionia,* the Boeotian women 
searched long and anxiously for the god with many lament- 
ations ; then, as at a sudden flash of light, they said each 
to her ncighi>our, — " He is not here but hath^lled awayJo 
hide him with_^^ Muses^' The Muses, as known to their 
earliest adorers, were emanations, so to speak, from Dionysus 
the god of song. The higher and least earth-bom of his 
qualities required the same separate incarnation and im- 
personation which was given in Satyrs and Sileni to his 
coarser strain. The history of the worship of the Muses, 
how they came to be nine instead of three, their ori^nal 

1 Sirabo, X Ui. 17, p, 471, * Pluloidi, Sjmfvi. vili. Piocm. 




number,' would lead too far afield. It appears that both 
the Muses and the Graces were adjuncts to Dionysus and 
A[K)llo when ihesi; divinities appeared as representatives of 
idealised song and dance. Dionysus was called Melpomenos 
in lliis capacity, and under the same aspect' Apollo was 
surnamed Musagetes. As before' in speaking of the more 
catholic and benign aspects of Apollo, so now, in penetrat- 
ing into the higher regions and more inspiring features of 
Dionysiac worship, in treating of the perfected Dionysus, 
you come face to face with the perfect unison, the flawless 
concord of the two great gods of poetry, dancing and song. 
Not only did Apollo share with Dionysus his mountain of 
Parnassus and his Delphian temple, but Dionysus freely 
gave room for a temple of Delphian Apollo, " the Pythion 
of the Icarians," * in his own first Attic home, close to the 
flanks of high Pentelicus, 

Thither we now must go. Having examined closely the 
aboriginal Dionysus in Thrace, and having considered the 
prime factors in the Bacchic godhead from various points 
of view, we turn to that stage in the history of Bacchic 
worship which our own countrymen have done so much to 
illuminate — the first worship of Dionysus in the highlands 
of Attica at Icaria. 

In this legend * traces of old Thracian savagery surviv^^ 

' Sec Oxai B«. Dit .Ifua m iter Anlittn Kniul. J^^ 

* The Muse Md|H»nene may be r^arded as on enunatioa ban d^^| 

Dionysus, who a Uie Dionj-sus or Eleuihaae. See Pansanias, I. iL 5.^^^| 

(p. \^^,Am, 



nt>eli>. 

* See 0«o Ribbedc on Ibe whole snbjeel. 'At^atmgt da 
m Ame». Sehriften <kr Vmi. id Kkl 1S69. Also F. Oaa 
■ecdiV U Caad. Oeubo 1S4J. of ibe Voein denacher 
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in spite of transformations wrought by the Attic instinct, 
which always seeks lo observe measure. The Thracian 
legend thus moderated to suit Attic laste, and brought into 
parallelism with the Eleusinian Demcter- legend, runs as 
follows ' ; " Under King Pandion — the fifth since Cecrops — 
Dcmeter and Dionysus came to Attica. Dionysus was 
entertained by Icarius, in Epacrian Icaria, while Demctcr 
was the guest of King Celeus." Icaria comprised an upland 
valley hemmed in on one side by Mount Pentelicus ' and 
separated from Marathon" by a huge mountain wall, which is 
cleft by the stream that flows from Rapendosa. Two other 
forest cantors, Plothea and Semachidae, formed the triple 
confederation of mountaineers to which Icaria belonged. 
The three bore a collective name, Epacria. An especial 
bond between Semachidae and Icaria — like that between 
Eleusis and Ceteae — -is suggested by the existence of a 
parallel legend lo the effect that Semachus at Semachidae 
first entertained the god.* Icarius, who has been truly 
called "the heroic type of the Athenian farmer, devoted icr 
his trees, his crops, and his only daughter Erigone," was so 
irresistibly hospitable that lo the latest days the wor- 
shippers of Dionysus were fond of seeing him sculptured 
in the act of entertaining their god, a bearded and portly 
presence, who arrives noisily and numerously attended.'' 
He is pictured in the act of having his sandals removed. 
This office is deftly performed by an obsequious dwarf of a 

' ApoUodonis. BUI. iiL 14, 7. 

* For ■ view lakcD bwa Icaria and looking toward Pentelicui, sec 
AppcDdii Xt. i. 49. 

' For the view loward Maratfaon. kc itid. 48. 

* S« Siephonut Bfnnliniu, i.t>. Zi|»iax'3iu. See Append)! II. 

* A doubl hos been raisol whether ilu» mighl not be anybodj' enicr- 
uining. rather than Icariui in particular. See Protcssor Gardner, Journal 
^ HtUftU Sttdia, V. p. 137. 
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Satyr. So overcome is father Dionysus with the journey 
upward from Marathon, — where no doubt his Thracians 
larded him, — and by copious draughts of retxinato ' on the 
way, that he requires a second Satyr to lean upon. In one 
bas-relief a palm shows upon the right, and a fig-tree on the 
left, symbolising, both of them, that epithet of Dionysus 
which is least certainly Thracian, Dendrites ^ or the spirit of 
growing trees. Here perhaps is a something added to the 
incoming god, which came to him from a primitive worship 
of trees,' inherited by the Icarian shepherds from remote 
and fetish-worshipping ancestors. 

Dionysus proved no ungrateful guest, but rewarded Icaiius 

> PluE. Quaisl. coitai-u. V. 3. My BtlenllDn was called ID this p&SBge 
tjy the tiiucb lumenled Dr. SchlieiDonn. Plularcb (or whoever speaks 
under Plutarch's name} discusses the dedication to Poseidon and Diooysus 
of Ihe pine tree, accounting far il by their common eleinenl of moisiuic 
and produdivity : nU UaatiiStnl yt ipnrak/ilif, OtorCiTif it StrSplr%, 
wirrtt (u» fvM ttrth) 'EUi^fn 66maiir. Then be accounts foi PoscidaD's 
especial claim on ibe pine by its use in sbiptniilding, adding rif li 
Aio¥6iifi riir wlruf dn^piuffor, «n i^Simiiaay tJ* atrof lard yip ri 

Tfli Tftt eiiflipaaToi a(Tia7(u ... oil /iijr dXXi (0.1 Tijj wlrwt niT-qi rfiat 
iriAadtm Ti)r AiiTrXof, ^i;oilffijt ^iriTTjJdiTijTO ToXXijp rpAi 
auTTjiilar otrov koI Sta/iae^f t9 t( yip iIttd riyrtt f(aXii- 
0OVO-1 ri iyycTa, tai Tijs ^Irlrr}! 6votn'yf6ovvi tpXXoI ry otFy, 
KB^iiircp Eii^oFit Tuii' 'KXXigriKUi', nal tut 'IroAiiwi al wtpl ri* IIiUw 
eluaOmi, Thus the Greek peasant of to-day need not be loo mocb 
abashed when the vials of Occidental scora are poured upon bim liecauie 
he lilies sllll the reainaled wine of antiquity — a high-br«i laste^ baid tar 

' /iiil. and also iv. 6, where a curious BllcmpI is made by the .\thiaiian 
Moeragcnes lo prove that the god of Ihe Jews is none other than Dionysm. 
The season and also Ihe manner of their chiefesi feast is appropriale to 
Dionysus : ripr yip \TytiJnpi t^nreiai' difutfoi-Ti rpsy^v rjJowVfai n 
wparWrfTai vovrojav^i iwJipat, irwi (Tcurcul xal xaXJiiinr 4ist\ti/iiTvr 
luiAiirTa Kal kittoO iiawirXry/i^yais. Lillle as Moeragenes convinces bj 
his argumenl, he yet supplies inleresling touches in a picture of counir;- 
side and greenwood festivals in honour of Dionysus. 

* With Ihis same primitive worship may aJso be connected Ihe cere- 
mony of "Aiorai," or the hanging of effigies on trees which characlerurd 
the Icarian festival, and was accompanied by the song Aletis. See for the 
Euu Miss Hanison'i Afytlkeiqey and ifomaneiili, p. xl. and Ft 
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by showing him how to plant and lend the vine, and how 
to make wine. Til! then, shepherd-like, Icarius drank water 
chiedy and milk sometimes. Dionysus held forth to him 
a goblet crowned with foaming wine, and said, according to 
the gist of Nonnus' • report : " Lo, thou art blessed, for men 
shall sing in future days thy praises thus : Icanus rather 
than Celeus himself be praised, and Erigone, his daughter, 
beyond the praises of Metanira, Celeus' spouse. Tripto- 
lemus gave the wheaten ear, but from Icarius we have the 
wine-flashing clusters of summertide. Compared lo these, 
what are the gifts of Demeter ? Corn brings not, as wine, a 
sweet release from grief." This comparison is taken from 
Nonnus, 'J but it meets us in every version of the story, and 
doubtless represents the typically Attic way of regarding the 
boons of com and wine,' and it foreshadows the ultimate 
union at Eleusis and Athens of Demeter and Dionysus. 

The story of Icarius may now be continued in borrowed 
words; "The vine is carefully tended and reared; but a 

' See tbe fony-sevEnih booh of his THoHyiiace. from which delajlt have 
bttti borrowed in Ihe following ncnHUit. 

' See Dioayiiaea, idviL 47 nnd 99. 

' There are no tracei of a local Icarisn attribuUon of Demcler's gift 10 
DI0B7SUI. b(U Plin; (Nat. HUl. rii. jq) says thai Eiunolpus introduced 
the cultivation of the vine nnd trees. Here then is ihc trace of a local 
He m in ten l^end altribuling tbe Icarian gift of Dionysus lo another 
Ttuadan Rgnre in early l^eiuU. Bui this variation had no hold upon the 
imoginalfon of religious men. In fact, as Dr. Merrlam has abundantly 
■hown. " Ihe legends of Eleoiii and Icaria wen so closely connected in 
Ibe minds of the mythologisU that ihe one naluiatly suggested the other. 
Not only hiu Slatius linked Icaria wttb Elleusis. but Apollodorus (iii. 14. 7) 
has done Ihe aaine ; as also Schol. Arislophanes, Knigkti, 697 (here 
Icarius welcomes Dionysus who is n fngitive from outrageous Pcnthcui); 
Pbllostralus.'^^/. 39: Gregory NuiuuBi, Otat. iii. p. loof: and Lucian, 
Di Sallalimu. 39. 40. where he speaks of Ixitta slories being repmcDled 
(n full by Ihe dancers of the day. In some writcra they were even confused. 
as in the ElymologicwM Magnum. 6>. 11. where Erigone is Inlcrchanged 
with PctHphonc In Serviui ad firgi/ii Gtergua. i. 19 Triptolemus is 
called ibe ion of Icarius, Noiuiui llolu lb« Ivo siorks. Dumjs. xavii, 
•83-307-" 
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he-goat breaks into the enclosure and injures it with char- 
acteristic voracity, Icarius in anger slays the goat, offers 
him in sacrifice to the god, blows up the skin, oils it, and 
gives it to his companions to dance about, thus originatiDg 
the sport of askoHasmos, a usual accompaniment of the 
Dionysiac festival. The divine gift is not destroyed by the 
goal ' ; but Icarius is soon enabled to follow the injunctions 
of the god, to travel about the country with a waggon loaded 
with wine skins, proclaiming the joys of the vine, with 
practical applications, and without water. " ' The Epacrian 
shepherds marvelled at the glorious gift " Whence comes 
it ? " they cried, " for it is not from the Naiads, their walei- 
streams are not sweet." Furthermore, as Nonnus, with 
rather frigid elaboration, makes them proceed, "it cannot 
be oil from olives, that is not for man to drink. It is not 
honey, for that begets a most swift and strong surfeit." 

But the shepherds abused the gift and were made drunk 
with too much wine. Just here the more awful significance 
of Dionysus and his worship shows through the transparent 
innocence of these shepherd-simpletons. Ignorant of what 
drunkenness was, the legend goes on to say, they thought 
themselves undone. In fact it was the savage god who 
entered in and possessed them wholly. Dionysus required 

' Itlit lit 0i"nit ^xi filiaii, iiuiit In iiap]ro*iifnicr« 

— Evenus of Ascalon, AitlMal. is. 75. 
' I qoole from p. 65 at r>r, Memam's " Report to the ComtnitWi 
of the School of Classical Sludies at Alhiins," a monument of briUiaci and 
accurate sdiol.'uship whicb does honour to the American School To ihii 
Kepoft 1 refer for an exhaujtive account of the Icarian legend in all it* 
beairngs, with full enumeration of alt the sources. It is fonunate that the 
singularly interesliog relics of Ibe comilry deme Icaria hate found such Wi 
able interpreter. This ereat contribution to oui knowledge of old Attica 
is conlained in the same publication of the American Archaeological In- 
stitute with the seventh Annual Repon of the ManuEing Committee of the 
American School, Cambridge, 1889. 
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ihe sacrifice of what was most pri/ed and best beloved, and 
so, crazed by him, ihcse shepherds slew Icarius, their bene- 
factor and their friend, and then they swooned away, wholly 
overcome by the power of the god. When sense returned 
they woke and saw what they had done. The repentant 
murderers buried Icarius after washing him In a mountain 
stream on the edge of the forest, the very stream perhaps 
which all visitors of Icaria see to-day flowing through a glen 
near by. It is shaded by mighty plane trees so gnarled and 
hoar that it would seem as if no antiquity could outstrip 
theirs. Not far below these trees the stream plunges down 
a steep and reaches the valley of Rapendosa, whence it Bows 
past Marathon into ihc bay towards Euboea. Near Ihe 
plunge made by this stream is a cave still inhabited during 
the heats of noon by shepherds as simple as those in our 
old Icarian story.^ 

Icarius having been slain and buried, a terrific vision of 
him — so says Nonnus, and it is by no means sure that he 
invented this episode of the ghost ^ — clad in a blood-flecked 
garment, the "dappled herald telling of a murder (o which 
none living bare testimony," appears to Erigone. The 
daughter wildly seeks his grave. Search is long in vain. 
Tired of her own way, at last Erigone follows her faithful dog 
Maera, whose instinct leads her to the place. Then, fordone 
with horror, she hangs herself beside her father's grave. 

At this point Nonnus Is truly pathetic in his account of 
the lament over Icarius and Erigone. " Wine, gift by my 
own Bromius, given to make men cease from care, sweet 
wine hath brought but bitterness to Icarius. Gladness it 

' For pbolographs see Appendix X I. i. 46, 47. 

' The dog Maeni n made inio ihe mssenget In sgnie versions, r./. 
ApoUodonu, above ciud. 
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ga\-e to all mankind, but deadi to him. Sweet wine was a 
foe to Erigone ', for tmlj^ Dionysus, who comes to chase 
dull care away, hath punued to ber death and slain with 
grief OUT own Erigone," 

As if to leave do doubt that Dionysus wielded a [tower 
of possession which drove men to madness and despair, and 
was not solely a god of wine and jollity, the last episode di 
the Icarian legend gives a woful account of haw Erigone's 
death was atoned for. A mania laid hold ufKin all the 
maids of Icaria. With one accord, stung by a conscious- 
ness of guilt for what their fathers and brothers had done, 
they flew to the mountain-side and hanged themselves upon 
the forest trees.^ Apollo's oracle, questioned in extremity, 
could only urge the punishment of the guilty murderers of 
Icarius. These slayers slain, a respite came at last. Ever 
afterwards the shepherds of Epaciia worshipped Icarius, 
Erigone, and Maera (the faithful dog whom she had 
tenderly reared), and kept their memory green at a yearly 
festival. On these occasions small effigies were suspended 
from the branches of forest-trees,* to commemorate — so at 
least the story ran — Erigone's manner of death. Meanw^hile 
the father, his daughter, and the sagacious Maera were 
translated to the firmament' Icarius with his waggon 
becomes Bootes with his Wain ; Erigone, the Virgin ; 
' A similar mania for hanging is recounted as overtaJuiig ibe maidem 
of Miletus; see Gcllius, ]tv. lo ; and Plularch, De Anima. For an eitn- 
ordinary array of similar epidemics of suicide, see EU Bachut. Hiitcin 4f 
la hf/dtcine cl dts Dixlriru! Midicults. Paris. 1B73, vol L p. 56 and 
ft, where several curious modem parallels to [his feature in the legend are 



* For an admirable 1 
the "Mythology of Al 
Mythology and Matmmet 

• Hyginus, Fab. 130. end : ' ' Erigone sigrum virginiB, qiiam nos JosU- 
tiam appellomus ; Icarius Arcturus in sideribus est dinus, canis ■nien 
Maera Canicula." 



enian Local Cults." pp. 1 
■,.tA ■ -■ 
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Maera, the D(^-star; and the Cantharus of Dionysus 
appears close at ha.nd as the Crater.' 

As to the legendary epoch to which this visit of Icanus 
and this old Attic legend should be assigned, the whole 
question hangs together with similarly insoluble ones, — with 
the date, for instance, of Dcmetet's arrival at Eteusis. 
King Pandion — himself of most elusive date — under 
whose rule Dcmeter and Dionysus came, is said to have 
had dealings with Thracians. These, however, were 
Thracians already established south of Thrace at Daulis, 
on a spur of the Parnassus,' toft-ard the confines of Boeotia. 
Ail this favours at least the supposition that Thracian in- 
fluence made itself felt in very early times on Attic ground. 
Accordingly the Icarian legend of Dionysus is likely to be 
as old as other tales told in Boeotia or on the islands of the 
Archipebgo, such as Naxos and Icaros, both of which 
claim the glory of having given birth lo the god of wine. 
In fact the mountains of old Attica gave to the Thracian 
god a home no less his own than the islands conquered by 
Thracians. Icaria became to him in Attica what Pieria was in 
Thrace ; and the shape which tragedy took in Attica, and 
with it the course of the history of poetry even to the present 
day, was determined by the way in which Icarian shepherds 
understood the worship and the power of Dionysus. No 
doubt their manner of taking the whole story was a far simpler 
one than that familiar to Sophocles, yet it was sufficiently 
complex to make Icaria the cradle of tragedy and comedy.' 

' To this Dr. Mcmain Hddi (p. 67) : "The brishi sur ., nau Ihe 
fight "mil o( Virgo, was calltd frvfiitdfutialor {upttrarfirfipiip, At»(iii. 
Pkatnemtma. 138). m rising shortly before Ihe TinlagE. Icariiu is Boulcs, 
u vindimialur ttpvyirntp, SchoL Anit. PkatH. 91). 

* Sec Appendii II. at Ihe end o( tliii chapter, on Dionjrsus ol Eleulberac 
■ Alhenanu il. 40 A : dri «if 0iti ral 4 Tqi Tpa7vAlBi iiftti\it 
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This momentous beginning associated itself with the two 
mountaineer festivals celebrated by the Icarions- — with their 
thanksgiving and fast-day observances, so to speak. LittJe 
or nothing definite is known of the former of these. It 
must have been a May-day festival like the Thracian festival 
afterwards called the Hasalia ; the other corresponded to 
the Bntmalia, in so far at least as it was celebrated in the 
bitterest cold of the bitter month Lenaeon,' 

Their joy was in Dionysus revealed in streams flowing 
free and fast, no longer bound in wintry fetters of ice, 
revealed also in the plenteous foliage and brilliant blossoms 
of their native woodland home. The masses of yellow 
narcissus, found at their ancient home to-day, painting 
whole mountain -sides with their bright yellow, gleaming 
in the sunshine, and spreading fragrance near and far, 
may fitly give ocular demonstration of their old time 
gladness. 

Their sorrowing was lament for Dionysus, loved and lost. 
They mourned when nature's flash and flow and all her 
lively colours seemed to vanish from their eyes. Partly to 
lament the loss of Dionysus' presence, partly to recall his life. 
they sought in winter time bleak and storm-swept summits. 
There tarried those upon whom came compulsion from the 
god. There Maenads and Bacchanals vied in wild dances 
and loud cries, which they thought would have power to 
bring back growth and life to trees and plants and streams. 
Dionysus slept or was among the dead. It was as thou|fa 
ii a, <Eti 

Bergk's 
and 8). 

' Dread are the days of the monlh Lenneon. the flayer of oxen. 
Under ibe blasts of ibe nortb wind, of ice that Boreas shaipnu. 
Scouring o'er Thraee and her pastures o( horses lo breadths of lie 
ocoin. — Heaiod, SVerii ami Days. 504 f£ 
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they thought each winter would last for ever if they did not 
beat the ground and summon spring. 

The sincerity with which they made these desperate forays 
into winter's fastnesses is best shown by hardships actually 
endured. The incident in point which has been preserved 
relates, not to the festival at Icaria, but to that on Mount 
Parnassus. This matters little, since both were centres of 
Dionysus worship, strongly influenced from Thrace in early 
days. On Mount Parnassus we hear that a band of frenzied 
votaries were blocked upon high levels above Delphi. In the 
midst of their incantations to revive the life of spring,' snows 
imprisoned them. Those who climbed the steep from 
Delphi for their rescue suffered from the utmost rigours of 
the cold. Their raiment grew stiff, and — so the unknown 
narrator declares- — became absolutely brittle and friable. 

Though it may safely be said that of the two peasant 
festivals celebrated in conjunction with Dionysus worship 
at Icaria and elsewhere one was sad and the other glad, no 
more definite account can be safely given. With the sad 
festival glad features were associated, and the glad festival 
was iiot without its mourning. Thus arc the inherent con- 
tradictions of Dionysus in his very tuiture mirrored out- 
wardly by his festivals. 

It is reasonably certain that the whole observance which 
spread all over Attica and called itself the Rural Dionysia 
took its characteristic shape in Icaria. Wonderful to relate, 
the Atric salt of moderation and due measure came from 



' See the Platsrchion Df frimo frigido. xriii, : it U Ai\4hki avrii 
iftani, (ri nit th rdr Uapnairir dia^drrwr fimB^Oi rail Biwo, 
dniXiDi^roii iri wniiiatot ^■'^"■'Di'' tat x>^"t <>''''>'< httrarrt &A rbr 
wi.'f<it iriXi)fMl Kal lv\ui<a w %\aii6in, in Kal 8pa<iB8ai iiartim^i'ai 
(ol ^wvaSat. In the light oF recent evcnii this pouasc giiiu new 
inlerest u the eaiUest drcuoulantia] nccount of a t/iaani. 




the unaided laste of a community wonderfully aloof from 
all the rest of Attica. Icaria is deserted now, and lay £u 
from the course of travellers until the American excavations 
unearthed fragments' which claim a visit from all interested 
in Greek antiquity. And truly the visitor is well repaid, 
finding how heautiful is the spot where highest art had its 
first outset, and earliest took shape. ^ Near its ruined 
church^ begin the forests, thevery "wilderness of Marathon," 
through which, the poet Statius says, Erigone once 
wandered seeking wood to place upon Icarius' funeral pyre. 
Here, in recent days, but fortunately past, were secret 
haunts of brigands now unknown to Greece. The lovdy 
vale of Rapendosa is not far, for it belonged to Icaiia's 
demesne. 

This is the setting of the earliest legend of Dionysus in 
Attica; here were celebrated his Icarian festivals. Their 
importance is shown, and also their unusually noble 
character, by the fact that Susarion was first invited there, 
and that there was performed the first comedy, unless it be 
premature to give the name of comedy to Susarion 's great 
invention. The requirements of the Icarian holiday-makers 
must have been raised amazingly by a gradually purified 
and elevated taste to lead them to invite Susarion from 

• Sec Appendii XI, i. 52-55. 

^ This was Incilly recognised when a seolplured scene, rppresenling 
Icarius, Erigone, and the d(^ Macra. was used lo adom ibc stage of ttE 
Athenian theatre o( Dionysus. This scene, together vrilh Hermes caHTiiiE 
tite infant Dionysus to Zeus, is still admired al Athens liy those who visl 
the ruined theatre. An examination of these sculptures has satined ttaig 
Ihal Ihey were not originally made for the comparatively iatxyasficaa» 
place into which Ihcy are now crowded, for they are really (00 high snjublf 
to adorn what may be called the parapet of the raised stage bnih bf 
Phaednis where they now are. They originally decorated a stately tafaAe 
Upon the stage itself, which was probably built by the munificence of Nov. 
mindfd] of his duly as Apollo in the flesh, 

■ See Appendix XI. i. 50, ji. 
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Megara. Report had reached ihem of his new scheme of 
methodised revelry jocosely acted before the festive wor- 
shippers, and he had perhaps heard of the observances at 
Icaria, which were certainly his great opportunity. This 
happened, it appears, while the great Icarian Thespis was 
still a youth. Perhaps from seeing Susarion's first perform- 
ance in his native place Thespis received the fruitful 
thought which prompted him later when he became the 
father of tragedy. And yet the invention was his very own, 
springing from the legends which had surrounded his child- 
hood. 

v^ It was an Icarian custom to sing a mournful song named 
'' Aletis, the Wandtrtr" in honour of Erigone, and relating 
her sad fate. To these songs Thespis had listened no 
doubt, and also to the strangely sad and wildly joyous Dilhy- 
rambus wherein were mirrored the contradictions involved in 
the nature of Dionysus. These recounted the poetic vicis- 
situdes of the great divinity^his sufferings and his triumphs. 
Filled with a higher and a new apprehension of the scope 
of all these sad stories, Thespis transformed the Alctis and 
the Dithyrambus. He had heard, perhaps, of the wonder- 
ful performances of tragic choruses at Sicyon,' which so exer- 
cised the mind of royal Clisthenes that he interfered with the 
subjects represented, for fear of their strong hold upon the 
people who heard them.- Of Thespis Dr. Merriam' has 
truly said: "The sad story of the fatherof his gens (Icaj-ius), 
the rites attendant upon the festival, the dithyrambic 
choruses in vogue predisposed him to this end (progress in 
tragedy), and gave him a nucleus to which he added ihc 

' Ai Bcrnbnrdy says \LilliratiirgtMkukli. i. p. 417). the 
between c«f1y ingRiy in Atti™ and Ihoe evenu ■! Sicyon hoi 
■uied. Perhaps Benilcy wu rigbi in laying tbne wu none. 

* Kdt. V. 67. end. ■ Rcpon. |>p. 71 and 
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actor, the prologue, and speeches between the choral songs, 
and he employed different masks to enable him to take ihc 
parts of several persons consecutively in the same play- 
This proved him the Columbus of a new world, — a rotmic 
world, but one calculated to excite the interest, as it is ^)d 
to have engaged the hostility, of the great law-giver. | It 
must have been a few years only after Susarion's adventm 
Icaria that, as Plutarch tells us,' the novelty of the inven- 
tion was attracting manyfind Solon in his old age, bcin| 
fond of amusement and music, also went to see Thespis acting / 
in his own play. It is a legitimate inference from ihey 
language of Plutarch that the play was prodticed at some 
distance from Athens — in other words, in Icaria ; for we 
can hardly imagine Solon, a true Greek, to have remained 
away from a festival of importance, with novel featuta, 
celebrated at his own door. Later than this event fell tut 
censure of Pisistratus, for the latter's bad acting in tbe 
game which he played in winning his first tyranny." 

The Dithyrambus, we may suppose, was so modified by 

Thespis that its calmer course allowed interruption ; nay, 

even required it.' Out of the most lawless and wayward oJ 

I lyric strains Thespis made tragedy, no doubt, by requiring 

both singers and holiday-makers to leave their uncouth 

, ways of wildness and listen while the glorious sufTeriogs of 

\ Dionysus came before them, recited by a single man {ka 

'it is not right, as yet, to call him actor) standii^ for and 

speaking for the bacchanalian concourse. He spoke, no 

doubt, in much the same spirit in which a speaker addresses 

» Bfrnhardy (IJIIeralurgrKkichit, \. p. 417) quotes Thembliui' db- 
(ontient citalion of Arisloile, who plainly Ihoughl Iiagedjr wai Ixiih Bp oa 
Ihe Dithyrambua ; t4^» »pwT«»4 i;4p»t«iffii» s*»*Jt ™>» 9<ort,0/#rit 
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n Quaker meeting, Ii was he whom Dionysus chose for 
speaking. While he spoke he only was the living god made 
flesh. This advance towards full-fledged tragedy was made 
as early as the second ' quarter of the sixth century B.C. 

Upon this one step all others depended, and they were 
soon taken ; for the perfection of Attic tragedy came early 
in the hfth century \\.c. Before long, in fact, Icaria was no 
more the centre of the Attic worship of Dionysus," and 
Dionysus was brought in triumph to take his place — last 
come but not the least of all the gods in Athens. 

■ The Parian Marble liics Siuaiion's advent, with the lint comcOx 
peiformaDce. about tbe bc|rjnning ni this second quansr. Icaria no sooner 
gave Attica its comedy than Icarian Thespis commenced tmgedian and 
Uaffedy as well. For the various authorities^ see l>r. Meninm's Report. 

' &it Icaiians played an importanl part in Athenian history, coniri- 
buling a great comedian, Magnes. who died not long befotr 414 B.C., 
as well as many pious and generous men of note. See Dr. Merriam's 
Report, pp. So-ti3, where they are all enumerated and chaiacterisrd. This 
acconnl closes as follows : "' We still seem to hare enough to draw some 
conclusions as to tbe characteristics of tbe people who dwell in that 
picturesque mountain-hemniBl spot, and traced their ancestry back lo 
Icarius, who entertained the god. We find no generals of renown, no 
statesmen active in moulding for good or iQ the aflalrs of Athens, no 
oralon of power, no one especially active in proposing and pushing laws 
in the public assembly for public weal or private gain, no historians, no 
philosophers, no anisls. They are distinguished by two traits, which 
claim our respect and odmiiBtion. These are a deep devotion to rellgton 
and a sound and sturdy integrity." 



APPENDIX II 
DIONYSUS ELEUTHEREUS 



A WHOLE cycle of stories touching the first 
Dionysus in Athens ignores Icaria, and centres itsdf 
around Eleutherae, a Boeotian town on the Athenisn 
frontier, much claimed by Athens.' Eleutherae may be 
visited with immense profit to-day by those desirous of 
gaining the unforgettable impression which a strong Greek 
fortification built in the days of superb workmanship can 
make. On the high road from Athens to Thebes it lies 
not far from the point where the road dips down from the 
mountain spurs of Cithaeron into the level Boeotian plain. 
Its wonderfully preserved battlements are not seen well 
except from the Boeotian side ; but he who turns back 
from the right point in the road will understand what is 
meant by saying that the Greeks could build nothing thai 
was not subject to the laws of harmony and proportion. 
Go closer, and the symmetry with which square stones arc 
here grouped together mto a massive wall makes you 
wonder why so many strong walls in the world have been 
made so uninteresting. 

But to return to Dionysus. That this Dionysus ol 
Eleutherae played an important part is sure, since the bcauti- 
' Strabo. tX, ii, (p. 419). The Dionysus of Elnthenie was consiitend 
to be a Inter arrivil tha.n the Lenaeon god nl Athens, and the old Icahan 
Dionysus or course was Ihoughl of as having preceded him. Sec ihe aiudc 
DioHytia, in Paoly's Rial-Emyclefaedie, by Preller. 
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ful seat of honour still standing in place at the theatre of 
Dionysus in Athens is by inscription marked as belonging to 
the priest of Dionysus Eleuihereus. Moreover, in the older 
of the two temples, close to this Athenian theatre, was an 
image of Dionysus, said to have come from his temple at 
Elcutherac ; and custom required this image to be borne 
once a year to a small outlying temple upon the road which 
led to Eleutherae.* 

Furthermore, the coming of Dionysus-worship to Athens 
from Eleutherae is associated with the reign of King Amphic- 
tyon. Now the common version of the coming of Diony- 
sus into old Attic Icaria goes back only to King Pandion, 
when also Demeter came to Eleusis. Without pretending 
to assign such a thing as a date, it is roughly true that 
Amphictyon belongs, according to Attic tradition, to an 
earlier time than Pandion. Too much importance need 
not, however, be attached to this matter of precedence, 
since the coming of Dionysus to Semachus and Semaehidae 
is assigned^ to the reign of Amphictyon. This story of 
Dionysus coming first to Semaehidae — one of the three 
Epacrian demes, of which Icaria and Plotheia were the 
other two — is probably an attempt to mediate between and 
combine the Icarian and the Eleutheraean legends. The 
chief differences between Dionysus of Eleutherae and of 
Icaria are accounted for if we consider that he came more 
immediately from savage Thrace to Icaria than to Eleutherae, 
At Eleutherae, Eleuther was the one who taught his right 
worship, and fashioned his first image.' Now Eleuther was 
no less a personage than the son of Apollo by Atthusa,* who 
was herself a daughter of Poseidon by Alcyone, one of the 
seven Pleiades, daughters of Atlas.' Eleuther stands for a 

' Src Mia H«ni50n's accminl al pp. 354 and S7' o( ifj/lAalagy and 
Mtmummli sf Ancitnl Athryis. 

' Syticell. p. IS7 (laj): Kari ' kin^rriara rir .ifmaXIwriK vVir-nrit 
^offi Suiruatr tit H/r 'Amifrr' JXidrra (tnnfitp-Oi X'viiixv ■■' Vl 
eirraTpl BiVoS rtPplSa iufHiaiia8ai. tnpn f V iSt« U XtiLfXift. The 
aaa king wu Eiichlhonius. * Kyginiu. Fat. 315. 

I, IX. u. I. • ApoUod. 111. X. I. 
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softening or Hellenising influence, which Dionysus had sub- 
mitted to before he reached Athens from this quarter — an 
influence emanating from Eleuther's father, Delphian Apollo, 
Voigt, in Roscher's AusfuhrlUkes Lexicon, thus sketches the 
legend of Eleutherae: "The daughters of Eleuther saw 
Dionysus clad in a black goat-skin. For scoffing at this 
vision they were visited with madness. To cure them 
Eleuther was commanded by an oracle to worship Dionysus 
Melanaigis, of the black goats fdl." Accordingly, Hesychius 
describes Dionysus Eleuthereus as a god who gives release 
from the madness that comes upon Dionysiac revellers, and 
Pegasus, the Eleutheraean priest, stands for a moderate use 
of wine not unmixed with water. 
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In the last chapter Dionysus was brought from Thrace, 
and found an Anic home in Icaria. Now he must be brought 
to Athens, and accompanied th(;nce to Eleusis, where his 
power has already been recognised while we tarried in 
Icaria. The last and fullest presentation of the perfected 
god, at the moment when the widest reach of reUgious 
thought and richest depth of religious fervour attached to his 
worship in Athens and Greece, has been given us in the 
Bacchanals of Euripides. It only remains, therefore, to 
connect what we know of Dionysus in Thrace and Dionysus 
in Icaria with this worship of Dionysus at Athens, The 
culminating truth about the god will be revealed to us 
after attentive consideration of the most perfect play of 
Euripides, and then we shall in the next chapter close our 
consideration of the Eleusinian divinities with a concluding 
if not a final word about the Eleusinian ritual, and some 
account of the monuments of Eleusis. 

The cull of Dionysus was not adopted at Athens as a 
matter of course. Patrician traditions firmly rooted at 
the capital long resisted popular pressure in favour of the 
peasant divinity from Icaria. There was evidently far Icn 




disposition in early Athens to meddle with Icarian metiy- 
nuking than there was to lake part in Eleusinian mysteries, 
with which at a very eaily dale Athenian ^inily traditions 
connect themselves.' Still the political fusion of Attica, 
which, was associated with the glorious name of Thesevs. 
could not in the long ran be maintained without such 
broadening of religious observance in Athens, and in 
Attica at large, as should more completely make one the 
heart of Attic and Athenian religion. * The exclnsiveness of 
local or township ritual had to disappear, and some sort 
of religious fusion had to be brought about 

Fortunately this needed fusion tended to accomplish 
itself in spite of official discouragement. The spontaneous 
impulses of a people, religious without being superstitious, 
accomplished many large-hearted alterations, and among 
them the triumph at Athens of Eleusinian Demeter and 



' Pausanlas. 1. iiiviii 
Atheiu and Eleusis aflei 
of Alhens and Immflrat 
Eumolpus. ThE Eleusi. 
saving only 1 



3, gives Ihe lenns of pence concluded betnica 
the war in which were killed King ErecfatheiB 
IS of Eleusis, a son of (he Tbiaco-EleusiDiui 
ians were to submit to Atheniaii supmnwy. 
._ ._ !_._ ..._ ^ystp^ps j[, [iicif own waf. 



Eumolpua and the daughters of Cclnis were in immediate <diarge of 
rd Up& rdiif Beaiui^ tfu irtcrsd ebservancfs in h/mQur 1^ ihi tiec goddesai- 
But Pausanias names as successor to Etunolpus, Ceiyi, a son, not of 
Eumolpus, but of Hermes and the daughter of Athenian Cecrops, Aglmm^ 
The same belief in an early intervention of purely Athenian families ai the 
riles of Eleusis is shown byStraba'sciplonalion. XIV. (p. 633), of certnio 
existing privileges attaching to the sch.called ^iun\t!j at Epbesus. Tliey 
rrpresented a remote AlhenLan ancestor, Androclus. the son of Codms, 
who founded Ephesus and assumed control of the Eleusinian rites cnns- 
planted thither at that early date. The most convincing auihority for ao 
early [usion in some sort of Athenian and Eleusinian observances is peili^a 
Herodotus in his account of Solon's answer 10 King Croesus, who wished 
him to tell of the happiest man he knew (L 30!- Teilus the Athenian was 
his man, for after a Ule otherwise completdy happy Teilus died mcsl 
gloriously lighting for his country against near neighbours (the Megaiians). 
He fell nt Eleusis, and was buried where he fell with all possible honours. 
Such burial at an Athenian on Eleusinian soil suggests more or less com- 
plele fusion of Albeniaa and Eleusinian riles and ci 
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Icarian Dionysus. Here was indeed one of the earliest of 
many brilliant victories gained by Athenian democracy, 
Solon's actually visiting, or even a commonly credited report 
that he visited, the rustic play at Icaria or elsewhere in 
Attica, marks a turning-point in the history of Athenian 
stale religion. 

It is abundantly evident that in the earlier ages of their 
worship Demeter and Dionysus were alike divinities of the 
common people. Consequently we are not surprised to find 
cither that the earliest recorded enlargement of the official 
religion at Athens was a recognition of Eleusinian Uemeter, 
or that there is a still more complete record of the later 
official adoption of Dionysus forced by popular discontent. 
The people failed to win power under Cylon's leadership, 
but they succeeded in altering the state religion. Epimen- 
ides, a wise man of Crete, was called in, after Cylon's 
attempt had been suppressed, to devise means for allaying 
popular disaffection.' The gratitude felt for Epimenides 

' ThE dale of (hii purification of Athens bjr Epitnenidcs wu about 
596 B,c. That a humaniting change did come over Attic cEliglon and lit 
oBiciaHy constiiuled observaDccs is beyond the possibility of a dotibt. 
Whnt in geaeral lerms this cbunge was. and that it wu detinitcly associ- 
ated wilh Epimenides. appears from Strabo, who says (p. 479): U U 1-71 
^oiirroi! t4i> rodt naSupiutti^ voi^irarTB HA twk ^luii' '^TritutKiift ifiarlr 
ibai.—and PlalarcWi ti/t o/ SoUm (ij, g 4 and E). where we read of 
Epimenides substantially what follows : — He was reputed a friend of 
the godi. with especial skill and knowledge touching mftleriei and 
enthusiastic rites {rip- ^v^oiwioirruV jial rcXf^riH)r vo^at). He 
did much to prepare Ibe way for Solon's legisbuion by reducing 10 
■jmplicity (ifirraXtit trol'ici) the onidal sacrifices, and liy softening down 
in them the observaiKes of mourning. He introduced certain saciificrs 
Into funeial ritei. and thiu banished harsh and barbaric usages to which 
most women had previously clung. Bat above all, by certain propitiator; 
and purifying rites, and by in^lituling new observances and saoctuariei, he 
made ihc city ready for sacied orgies and hallowed it for the service of 
Justice, bringing it to a readier obedience of the promptingi of concord. 
See Bemhaidy. Grieciiicit LitUreJMrgaihiihU. \. p. 409. Since the 
Itbove was written the newly-discovered Arislolelian CemlituHaH tfAikatt 
ha* gone (ai (o justify the imporlaiux here altacheil 10 the intervvatioD 
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ai Aihem vas commemontcd by a statae,' sumI we i 
conclude that his idbrms were nude in the interest, i 
concord only, bat of the maintenance of the state r 
on a broader and therefore a more nniversally acceptable 
basis. 

In the month nhich was afterwards selected for the 
Jfower-fcstival of Dionysus, when that also was otGciaUy 

of Epimcnidei. bf bncfiy ntcnmnimg it as foDovts : 'Y.mp.trlhtp f i E^ 
irl roi^tHf ini&^pi rip/ wHXam^ This conus U Ibc vetj bcginxung of tlw 
new1]r-diACi>vcred MS. , and is preuded by an account c^ Mjrtvn't UTa^fB' 
nwnl of the Alcmaeonidae and of tbdr perpetual bamsluncnt eairied oM 
even upon Ibe bah«d remauis of tbeir dead. Ttui was all done in 
FXpiBtion of Ihdr ouirageous suppression of CyloD and bis bctioa. Wfaia 
Ihe graiefut Albenlani, marvelling at bis work, pressed ricbes and booiMni 
upon him. Epimenldei look for bis guerdon a branch of the aacrol oln« 
and weni his way, 

' Pnusaniai says (I. liv. 3 and 4) :— ■■ 1 intended ... 10 giw sddi 
account u is possible of Ihe sanctuary al Athens called the ElensiDioii. 
but wu prevcnicd by a vision in a drram. I will tuni to what may lav- 
fiilly be told to aveiy one. In front of this temple, where is the image of 
TrliHolumus " ["We are undoubtedly justified," says Miss Harrisan in 
her admirable cotntncntaiy (p. 93 of Mythology and ilanumtnti t^jiaeirM 
AlMem), '"In supposing Ihal the Iwo temples" (one of Demeter and 
Korc, the other of Triplolemus) ' ' went by the name of Eteusjnion "]. " is 
a bronie bull, apparently being led to sacrifice, and a. sealed figure of 
Kpimenldei of Cnossus." [Strabo (as well as Plutarch) tells us more 
accurately. X. iv, 14 (p. 479), Ihat Epimenides came from Phaestui 
In Ihe Cnosslnn diitricl.] "Epimenides is said to have gone ioto 
n ndd and to have fallen asleep there In a cave, and Ihe sleep did 
not depart from him for forty years ; and afler his awakcnii^ be 
Vrrotu pociui and purified various alia, among them Athens." I ban 
biwn quotinit from Mrs. Verrall's excellent translation, p. 96 of Mytitaiagy 
ani MmmmtHli of Ancient Alliens. The statue of Epimenides would 
natumlly be placed in the Eleusinion, if Osann is right, as I have thon^ 
him. In Btlrlbullng to him the official recognition of Ihe Lesser Mystois 
and Ihelr whole doiinlle organisation. Whether the actual {dace of its 
erocllon should be In front of one temple or Ibc other was a matto- of dunce 
or momentary convenience. 1 venture, tbeiefore, to believe in the Utoal 
accuracy of Pnusanlas, both as r^^uds the place of this siaioe aod tlie 
prnon whom It represented. Indeed the witness of Pausanias confima 
Oiann'l view* adopted below. Tbi^ name of Epimenides vas indlssohibljr 
uaoclated In the minds of rdigious Athenians with Ihdr Etatuiaio*) and 
It) Leaser M)-«eTi<s. Not to have raised bis statue in just that p wi iua 
would have been like denying to Browning his place in \" 
Alihej. 
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recognised at Athens, Epimenides caused a new festival to 
be celebrated. This was a specifically Athenian observance 
in honour of Demeter and Persephone, but especially of 
Persephone, called the Lesser Mysteries, as distinguished 
from the older -established Greater or Eleusinian Mys- 
teries to which it served as a prelude.' In the I-«sser 
iJfCysteries Dionysus became associated with Demeter, the 
mystery of his birth under the name of lacchos being duly 
commemorated. This was all the more natural because 
Dionysus had already found his way to Eleusis.* Not until 
nearly a century later is there record of a second step 
taken in the occupation of Athens by Attic Dionysus. This 
time the changes were conclusive and effectual ; they were 
the result not of the people's disaster under a Cyion, but of 
the triumphs of the enlightened friend of the people, a 
native of the Attic highlands. The famous tyrant Pisi- 
stratus and his family appear to have been the providential 
defenders of the faith in Dionysus.' Before passing to the 

' Diogenes Laalios, lib. I. c^. x. sec h 
3t rial ra|)' 'ACi/toloit ri iipir rUr ci/iri 
'Afrrewt rv Tif npt ■HirTur. 

* Sec the first dole on chapter v. tielow. 

' TIic eridencc conDectiiig PuiitraEus with the revised and oiLtrged 
Bacchic worship ai Athens is sufiidcal, doe regBrd being had to Ihe »ort 
of ctidence which is at all possible in a mattet of Ibe son. Whiil the 
evidence a Ribbeck has not stated adequately. I will here tir to give ■ 
suggestion ot it : 

(a) The only positive evidence connecting Pisislranu with Dionysus is 
a somewhat inconsequent utterance of Alhenaeus (p. 533 C): iSi lUtrlv- 
Tparai sbI it rnXXaif papii iyirm, Srov lol ri 'A^girt rvC AiattViw 
Tpiffwror iKilrov nWi ^uri* ificlfa. Some one wiD lie sure to see in thii 
a mere bit of jnvenlkui springing ftum the well-known ]Aaa-da.j hatrit of 
making Matoei of living poteouies with the allribules of various divinities. 
Bol Ifaii obfection. if well taken, leave* ilill more assuied the ccmlnlj' of 
■n espedally dose irialion between Pisistratus and Dionysus. The sloty 
could not otherwise have got itself invcntnL 

{H fisistRitui is indirectly but very really connected through Ono- 
macriiiis with the whole reshiping by Ibe Orphic scho^ of the religion and 
(he mysteries of Dioiiyius nnil Ih^ictcr. 
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' festivals that were then instituted, the new features 
discernible in the myth of Dionysus roust be 
given. These are said to have been shaped and codified, 

(*} Plutarch, Theopompus, and Alhenacui never tire in iclaling antc- 
(lotcs 10 show how Pisislratus befrieniJed Ihe tillers of Oic fields. The 
newly-rccovCTcd ConslUutian ifAlhem (see chnpler i6) re-enrorces this poinL 
Pisislratus did emrylhing in his power to make the counirr pieople in- 
dustrious and keep tliem in the fields rather than allow them to coDgregali 
anywhere and ablate. He instituted rain urarA hftoioxrt Aifratrrdi, nude 
frequent counlty visits of inspection, and settled disputes. Then comes 
tbe brief story — well lold, as Aristotle's pointed stories always are— of ibe 
labourer in tiie Hymcltiis district accosted at Pisistialus" comnuuid while 
digging with a (?) "spike." Asked what crops he grew, the coualtTroan 
promptly answered, "Curse« in plcnlyand abundant distress, and PisislraaB 
is sure of his tithes. " In spite of Ihe burning question of dthes, Arislatle 
goes on lo say of Pisistratus : niiihi iUriirX^flat eii^W* to?i SXXoit n/xSxXa 
nari Tir dnpi*! "iXX' afcl FapuritfAiffi' tlfifjiiriv lol iT/tfii Sl' ifvvxlMr' 
S>i «al raWimt {rapviuii}"" ^^i [4] niinirTfidTOV rvparrlt 6 ^I EpiSrw 
fflot (fi7. In spile of opprc^ive taialios tbe counliyman of Attica be- 
lieved in Pisistratus, who conciliated all his prejudices. Among these 
was a childlike belief in the bodily intervention of the gods skilfally flatterad 
and practised upon by Ihe return of Pisislratus with Athene Sotera lo Kiude 
him, — some say she was a Thracian girl jiamed Phye (cf. Aihen. p. 609), 
Since there was a reshaping of the worship of Dionysus in his day and try 
his friend Onomacritus, can we suppose Pisislralua to have stood aloof 
from such an incomparable means (rf currying favotu with his aEriculronl 
constituents, and satisfying his own religious impulses ? 

{d] Thai there was this new depanure under Pisistratus is abundaatly 
shown by the facts and dates in the career of Thespis, Ftmb eiuua e. 
Plutarch's anecdote {Saion, ag] of Solon railing at Tbespis for bis play- 
actor's trick of manifold lying goes with his account of how the same law- 
giver jeered at Pi^lratus' bad acting in the rflt of Odysseus (SvAm. 
chap. 30). and manifestly associates Pisislratus with the new-fiuhioaed 
play-acting. 

[t) One striking fad is added 10 Ihe above from ArisloUe's Alktmiem 
CottstiluHon. 15, I^sistralus spent his second exile in the district wture 
Dionysus was earliest worshipped : iieplrhiiBtp)iai<i» %liKirot , . . iKtifit 
ik rapffSM* (Ii Toh ircpl Ilit-j^iuai' ilitovt Mtv T^nilM-naA^ittm col 
OTparHirat juoflumd/Mi'M . . . di'iwiio-affSiu pip 1^ tlpxV i^nytlpa. 
See Mr. Kenyon's note, 

(/) Aristotle mentions the tyranny of PisistraliiS and the Ptsistrattdat 
as among the longest of duration known to him \Potili(s. v, la). Centnl- 
ising from bis facts in Ihe previous chapter (11) with an especial eye to 
the career of ihe Pisistralidae \t.g., tn Hi ^jj iiimc atriir ^oXvioAu 
^ijj^a Tuif ipxBl'iyn' v^pl[i»T<i, fi-tiri tior nifTt rlau, dXXd jmJ' tfXXor 
^Jlil/«a ruF »(/>i airriv). he says that a tyrant '-should appear 10 be 
particularly earnest in Ihe service o( Ihe gods ; for if men think that a 
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as it were, by Onomacritus.' However this may be, the 
connected story that got itself together at this time in 
Athens and Attica explains the aspect of Dionysus upon 
which the name lacchos was bestowed, lacchos is the 
Dionysus whose mystic birth came into the Lesser Mys- 
teries long since instituted by Epimenides, whose Cretan 
birth had much to do with shaping the popular conception 
of this new aspect of the god. 

This story had been in the air, and was only recorded,'-' 
as it were, by Pisistratus and Onomacritus, who were 
encouraged by the Delphian oracle to do this. It is 
evidently made up of a motley and legendary material,— 
ultimately Thracian perhaps, but immediately contributed 
from the islands of the Archipelago, and most especially 
from Crete. 

mio li rcligioiu and has a reverence for Ihe gods. Ihey an Iss afraid of 
suffering injiulice at his hondE, and they are Ins diiposed lo conspire 
against bim, because Ihcy txlieve him lo have the very gods fighting on 
his side- At ihe same time his religion must not be Iboughl foolish " 
(Dt Jowell's transLilion, pp. iBi and ft.) 

' Oootnacrilus (see Herodotus, vii. &) M-as on confidenlial lerms with 
Hipparchui, but had 10 leave Athens because he introduced into the onicl» 
of Musaeiis one of his own. wherein the imminent deslniclion of an island 
near Lemnoi was predicted. Losusof Hennione, Pindar's leacbct, delecird 
bis rrand. When the Pisislriitids were in exile he appears lo have been 
reoondled with them, and to have joined ttKm in Ibeir visit lo the court of 
Xerxes, whom he Incited to war against Athens by iBrious prophecies. 
HcrodolQi calls him xflff/iDUrar rt caj ivaStrifr -jiptfiiui* ruf MwirafBv. 
He was one of the codifiers of the Homeric text, into which he introduced 

and HoiiKr malics it regrettable that we do not know the Orphic materials 
out of which he wrought what was possibly an oflidally sanctioned accoonl 
of the ZagreuE- Dionysus myth. But so far are we from knowing his Hiurcei 
thai oiu means of knowing what was made of Ihem are very souity. Il is 
only from companiiirely lale authorities that we hear of his dealings with 
Orphic materials. The Orphic brolherhood first shaved iiself in his day 
and at Athens. S«e for a sufhcienl accounl the articles "Onomacritus" 
, UMt ■■Orpheus" in Paul/s Rtal-F.ncjtlafatdie, both liy Dr. G. F. Bahr. 
~ foe a yet fnller account Bcrnhardy, LUItraturpKhiiUf (\. 419.411. 
ii. 435-440). and txjbeck's Agla^kamui. 




Onomacritus, let us say, striving to weave conAktii^ 
accounts of Dionysus into one, hit upon the idea (or else 
finding it ready to his hand made skilful use of it) of 2 
succession of births each one of which was a reincamatioo 
of the one god. 

Zagreus, or Dionysus, under his more savage and uacom- 
forting aspect, Zagreus the wild Huntsman, an incarnation 
of the pitiless harms and blasts of winter-time, was the son 
of Zeus and Persephone. This Persephone was not the 
flower-faced maiden fair and sweet, but the threatenii^ 
queen of dea^h. Her son, this Dionysus -Zagrens, was 
mightily favoured by his father Zeus. So true was this that 
Zeus was about to give the child his throne, and to sur- 
render with it his thunders and lightnings. But this plan, 
like so many others of Zeus, was defeated by Hera's 
jealousy. Hera set the Titans upon him, and they were 
his undoing, although he shifted into many shap>es to g« 
free. The Titans, fourteen in number, took Zagreus wWle 
he was under the shape of a bull. They tore him ittio 
fourteen pieces, which Apollo buried at Delphi. Only his 
heart was not buried there, for Athena look it and gave it 
to Zeus, who swallowed it and then brought forth to new 
birth the babe Dionysus, specifically named lacchos. A 
favourite subject for sculptured bas-reliefs was this mystically- 
bom babe lacchos, wildly swung by a Maenad and a Sai)T 
in the mystical sieve 10 which He owed his Orphic epithet 
of Likniks — lacchos or Dionysus of the mystic sieve. 

And now the necessity of understanding the definite 
official form into which this newly-recognised worship fitted 
itself brings up the more or less chaotic mass of Athei 
festivals in honour of Dionysus. The following attempt 4[ 
deal with it shall be at least characterised by a certain nei 
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of complicated and subordinate questions.' It goes without 
saying that Pisistratus and his advisers did not invent anything 
new when they instituted the Athenian festivals in honour of 
Dionysus. This was equally true, no doubt, of Epimenides 
and the Lesser Mysteries, They merely reorganised exist- 
ing popular usage, and by official recognition gave it per- 
manence, and secured its orderly observance. Pisistratus 
would naturally feel that he would tighten his hold upon his 
enthusiastic highlanders,* and that his power could thereby 
be more secure, if only he gave legal sanction to their 
favourite worship of Dionysus. He accordingly organised " 
in the god's honour the most brilliant national ceremonies, 
and by instituting, as it were, a yearly triumph of Dionysus 
at Athens, he made his panisans sure of his and their 
supremacy. 

The accomplishment of all this led him to make a series 
of religious innovations, which completed the work begun a 
century before by Epimenides, and by this great addition to 
previously recognised religious observances the religion of 
the Attic people in the broadest sense was finally estab- 
lished as the Attic state religion. Pisistratus, to put the 
gist of the matter shortly, introduced into the official 
calendar the two peasant festivals long observed in 
Dionysus' honour by the people in Icaria and elsewhere,' 

' In atUcking Ihis much dct»led theme, I shall nol allonpi 10 um 
mfMlf in all cowi wiih my sources. I hove fallowed Ribbeck in manj, 
though not !□ all. mnterial rupccti. 

' Ariuotle'i Cmstilation of Alhini. 13: ffiat S ok irrdadt Tpn'i 
. . . Tplrq S 4 fHif Stoiplwr /#' % jmyiUnu fjr ncKrlorpaToi. )T)fisrun». 
ram (troi JmuW. Cf. Haod, i. 59. lUid Aristotle's Politici, v, q, 

' The whole problon ol ilwsr feilivak is complicalpd by n third set ot 
aMttimn festivals celebialed specifically for tbe vintage. These assumed *n 
enormous iniporuncc at all centres of Dionysus worship, and probalily 
ihifled the dales of Ibe chief celebnlloni in hU honour. It if even 
raib lo uy Uiai ibeae wen not as old as any ohaervanoea which I call 
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In doing this, however, he was carefijl to make such splen- 
did additions and gorgeous modifications as gave the 
incoming god a great pre-eminence, and caused his newness 
lo be forgotten. And now a brief account of these two 
festivals, ihe Anthestem or flower-festival and the Lenaean 
festival, is requisite. 

As Pisisiratus found the flower- festival of Dionysus, it 
was apparently an occasion for greeting gladly the return of 
spring. There were children garlanded, and garlanded 
worshippers young and old. There was tasting of wine 
newly opened, and there was competitive potation, ending 
no doubt in some sort of wordy row like that which assails 
the ear to-day near frequented pot-houses of the cheaper 
sort in Greece. This flower- festival, as Pisistratus left it, 
was all that it had been, with the addition of a triumphal 
entry of Dionysus into Athens. Furthermore there was 
instituted a symbolical marriage of Dionysus, the idea of 
which was cleverly borrowed from the yearly marriage rite 
of Dionysus and Ariadne, celebrated on the island of Naxos 
in the Archipelago.' Cleverly borrowed, I say, because the 
Attic rite of marriage was only dimly connected with nature 
worship. Ariadne represents the spring, and her annual 
wedlock with Dionysus symbolises the yearly renewal of 

Dionysus- reslivals. It has. bowever. seemi»l suitable to leave thnn ml 
here. For a Tull but rather confusing account of all festivals of tbe 
one kind and the other, see Preller's article "Dionysia" in Pstdy'sXMJ- 
Eniyelofidii. The confusion is certainly not in Prellcr's adininhle p^ 
mentation, but rather in confUclitig and insuScieni informatloD which ^ax 
U available; 

' The merit of first seeing this connection belongs to Dr. Tlna^dt. 
who speaks of it in bis inlroductioti \o Pindar, p. 156. Speakinz of tbe 
archons Aristode snys. Comlilulim a/ Aihcns. 3 : ifrifaoM f o^ !■• 

BoiwriXiov, rXttalor tov IIpiTa«ioi; [tTfiuuir W' /rt kimI rvr ■^p Hi 
ToC ^affiX/tut 7wa«A[ jj ij-ii*i>u£« irTauBa 7ii-(rai r^ A(a«6au rat i 
yiim)- ■ ■ ■ 
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nature's vivid powers of growth. But the wife of the King- 
archon at Athens did not necessarily suggest the spring. 
Dionysus' yearly marriage with her, celebrated in the Bu— -" 
cohon, was certainly witnessed at Athens with feelings much 
the same as those entertained by Venetians who witnessed 
the annual espousals of their doge with the sea. In the one 
case the bridegroom and in the other the bride represented 
the body pohtic, and the espousals in both cases proclaimed 
most loudly the existence of a tie between each member of 
the body politic and a power which all regarded as assuring 
safely to the slate. Only for Venice the power was of this 
world and material, while for Athens it was the glorious 
divinity, the mysterious grandeur and intensity,' that trans- 
figured the Attic Dionysus. 

Such were the important and significant ceremonies 
added in Pisistratus' day to the flower-feast of Bromius, 
and they made of it a festival which later on Thucydides - 
calls "the older Dionysia," and which coincided with the 
summer feast of joy obseni'ed in the country, particularly at 
Icaria. Another phrase applied to it, also in Thucydides' 
day, is the " Lesser, or the Rural Dionysia." For this Mr. 
Browning has a shorthand phrase taken directly from the 
Greek : he has called this holiday the "Little-in-the-fields." 
These various names of Older and Lesser served evidently 
to distinguish the feast of Pisistratus from the Greater 



' II ibould be mentioned (ilmpl)' by way of showing what a piuiliiig 
■niitare at life and death, gladnesi and Erief, all Dionynu wonliip was) 
that theliiAl day of PiaUlraiua' reformed flowo'-feslival was a commemnr- 
■tlon of funereal kind. Founccn women look a solemn oath of purity and 
obcdicDCe lo tradition. Then they made due lacrificr at fmmecn ollurs, 
one for each of the fragmenli Into which the founeen Titans rent Dlonyjiii- 
Zagreoi. Pouibly Ihoe were of (he nature of those hunuuiised huieteal 
[ild whose inslilulion nutarcb attributes to Epimenides of Crete. 

ML IS- 




Dionysia which came into existence long after his day and 
generation. 

And now for the second festival of Dionysus as instituted 
by Pisislratus. Remarking, no doubt, the great and growing 
importance of the Icarian mid-winter celebration, he l^at 
ised the popular winter holiday of Dionysus at Athens, and 
made various innovations in the direction of the new Icarian 
Tashion of representing plays. And here we come to an 
important and more or less certain date. In 535 ac, eight 
years before Pisistratus died, Thespis of Icaria brougfal 
out his first play, at the winter or Lenaean' festi^-al in 
Athens.' Thus the Icarian Satyr-play and tragedy wwe 
brought to Athens just at the time when Dionysus came 
into power, so to speak. In fact their introduction was his 
triumph. 

This renovation and new consecration of their imme- 
morial merry-makings, and of the time-honoured rites 
resorted to for ensuring a fruitful year on the Attic country- 
side, gave immense satisfaction to the people at large. 1( 
lifted a load of apprehension and discontent from their 
hearts, and the echo of their longing, made less mournful by 

' Kibbeck niainlitins with good argunienls that ibe Icsrians held la 
the old name for Gamdion, which was Lenaeon (see Pluiarch's fraenunu 
on Heiiod, No. 39). Thai Athens once used this name for the loonth erf 
the winter -Testival of Dionjnus - Lenoeus (for this name see Hcaycbho) 
and of the biennial processions of the Lenae (Strabo. i. 46S) or L.aikks 
(Eustalh. on IliaJ, vi. 13a) lo the mountains, especially to ParOMiaa 
' in Asia Minor, whither AtheniwB 
s cital by Pnpe in his Oid. if 



IS survival in 



nHesiod. 



1 /liaJ, 1 
( E^usan. X. iv. 3), is proved by it 
early transpLinteil it (sec the ii 
Proprr Namti). The Boeotians possibly hi 

season (Hcs. Witr^i and Days, 504). though Plalarcb (fragiuenls 01 
No. 39) denies it. 

* The precise date depends upon the Parian Maihlc. but n 

which is very widely vouched (or. It is noteworthy lliat the tr 

of dates given on Ihe Paiian Marble has received conGrmalion. bov anil 
there, by ihe newly -recovered Altrnian Caniti/nrion of Aristotle. Sec tit, 
Kenyon's note on DunONas, p. 33. 
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trust in the coining of the god, is still heard in a prayer 
written by Sophocles, and uttered for luckless Antigone at 
a time of breathless crisis in her fate.' 

" Come, for all the people tremble at the threatened harm. 
Pass thou with puriiying footsteps down Parnassus' slope, 
ay ! or cross the booming gulf of waters. Help ! Leader 
thou of fire-flaming planets in the dance. Help ! Overseer 
thou of cries men make through sleepless watches of the 
night. Show thee now, son of Zeus begotten ! Come and 
bring from Naxos in thy train the frenzied Thyiades thy 
handmaidens, who all the livelong night dance thee, 
thee lacchos, O dispenser thou and steward for mankind." • 
The peculiar and startling locution here may be supposed 
to represent the acts of the dancing Thyiades, as a sort of 
materialisation of his power in them, their dancing is the 
god in them made manifest. The invocation which .intro- 
duces this same prayer well shows the wide tolerance which 
gathered into Athen^n worship epithets and rites from every 
home of the god in Greece ; for many are his homes, and 
numerous indeed were the places of his birth. " Thou who 
bearest many names, Semelc's delight, who watchest over 
far-famed Icaria* and rulest where all are welcome, in the 
sheltered lowlands of Eleusinian Deo. dweller in 
Thebes of the softly gliding Ismenus, in Thebes the mother 
of Bacchanals. Thou hast shown thee amid the smoky 
glare of flaming torches, arriving on Parnassus — mountain of 
twin peaks. Near these two peaks live n>'mphB close to 
the cave Corycian, and there flow Castolia's fountain springs. 

' AntigiKt, 1115-TiSa. 

' That this is the riebl reading can hacdljr be denied by anr one who hu 
nad pp. 96 and 97 of Dr. Merriam** Report The condilioni upon which 
Profeuor )ebb uid he would read learia (we, in hi* iil ediuon, note on 
line 1119) "K now fulfilled, and be ii half Gonvinced (cf. bii ad ali(ioa|. 
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Vea, the vrf tn^ed in te folib d Njn's * hills, tbe tetuki 
grees of lofty (jiUuKMMones covcicd with Itixurunt viBCi 
KBddom loTbdKs tke Snioor God, and ho streets «c 
filled with die beavcnly dmgour of Us echoing name. 
Thebe^ dexri;r tjf faon wad of his dnrndcT-smtttcn motiier 
dtoAj loved I ' Tnilf llie ring of a ntost genuine |»et]r 
■onods ID many a pasagc of the Attic ttagediaos, but here 
Sopbodes has certainly sofpasscd himsett The anxictj' 
fdt by Diooysos' peasant wotshippeis vas that their god 
should be duly propitiated. Tbey wished to concitiate his j 
favour for Athens and AttJca. Nothing could accompli^ I 
this unutierably desirable end but the official celebration of I 
hb festivals. 

In satisfying this demand by his two feasts, the AniAe- 
sUria and the Lenaea, Pisistratus called Thespis arid Tragedy 
from Icaria. But this performance of plays, once trans- 
ferred to the broader horizon of the capital, soon grew to 
such proportions that it threatened to crowd out the indis- 
pensable and immemorial religious acts required to be 
done by all worshippers for the health of the state. Thus 
the deep religious purpose for which Dionysus and his wor- 
ship were honoured at Athens would have been unfulfilled. 
To remedy this came the later institution of the Greater 
Uionysia, by which the most important representations of 
tragedies and comedies were relegated to a third and al- 
most exclusive theatrical occasion made for the worship of 
Dionysus, The month of March was fixed upon for Aisl, 
festival, which seems to have been wonderfully free fromt 
ihe trammels of mystic nature- worship. It was indeed a) 
new institution made in the spirit of the democratic refoims 
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of Clisthenes to honour the people's most beloved god. 
The name by which it was sometimes called was the 
^ity Dionyiia, but its commoner name was the Greater 
Dionysia, 

The gorgeous pageants of Venice in all her glory seem > 
unspontaneous and almost insincere when compared with 
this great Athenian glorification of Dionysus. Patriotism 
intensified, exultant freedom, delight in beauty, delicate 
skill in all graceful arts, animated and adorned this World- 
Exhibition of high thoughts and melodious speech. There 
Dionysus shone, a leader of the Muses, and the Graces 
moved in his train. So transfigured was the Thracian god 
that all the savagery of his ancient worship now became a 
unison of speech and song and dance, a dazzling luani- 
feslacion of all concordant arts, wherein there shone the 
blithest and the best that sculpture ever shaped or poetry 
conceived. 

And now it is time to contemplate the god himself in 
all his Attic and comprehensive majesty. The enlightened 
Attic worshipper of Bacchus sought at the Athenian Diony* 
siac theatre, in the presence of the older gods, solemnly 
represented by their priests, a relief from that sense of 
spiritual oppression from which the human conscience has 
never been entirely free. As an analogy to the idea that 
"in Adam's fall we sinn<fd all," may be found underlying 
this Attic ceremonial the idea of a vicarious complicity in 
the old-time murder of the Icarian king,' and of a predes- 
tined responsibility for the sad fate of Erigone. . 

All the great Athenian tragedies were acts of worship 

K Ihc langoafte of ihe Ula Btid 
'hidi nulKS him king of Alheni. Tbli 



' To spcUi of loriiu lu 



L«r, 



to be die venlon aHudml to by Hrginui, Fst. 1 jo, aa& by 
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dedicated to Dionysus,* but one of them is caOed the 
Baahaitals, the last but one of all plays written by tbe 
latest bora of the three ^eat tragedians, Euripides. The 
Bacchanals enacts aitd explains as its sole plot and plan, 
utters as the burden of all its choral songs, the fulness of die 
power of Dionysus. Here no aspect of the Bacchic god- 
head is forgotten. Nowhere in all literature is the strange 
baffling quality of Dionysus presented with such complete- 
ness and consistency as in this play of Euripides. Here is a 
tragedy written with the sincerely pious intent of revealing the 
spirit and the will of the god — a veritable Gospel according tg 
Euripides. A gospel truly, and of Dionysus ; but of wh« 
Dionysus? Is the god of this marvellous play — the vision 
of him, that is, which was granted to Euripides in the hil- 
ness of his powers^a revelation from the purely Allic 
worship of Dionysus, or a reminiscence of the fiercer 
Thracian god, or is he a philosopher's fiction argued about 
and reduced to consistency until he has lost the wild-wood 
tang attached to his native self? The answer must be that 
he is not one but all of these in one. Euripides no doubt 
would be the first to feel that a poet could only gain by a 
seeming inconsistency in an attempt to interpret the most 
inconsistent of all divinities. 

Hence the many aspects of the Bacchanals. It may be 

' This facl needs frequent reaiseriion in answer id ihoM who are 
inclined ID put a poet like Euripides in the position of a modem ossailanl 
of religion. The drcumslance thai he wrolc tragedies at all ought lo clew 
him of any such eharge. As Bemliardy lias mosi truly said. ■ • People an 
sometimes oblivious of the bet that the whole structure of Creek rdigwn* 
service and their whole scheme of nalurc- worship remained wbollj' un- 
shaken and inlaci until the Peloponncsian war or thcreabauts. Aecoid- 
ingly such fauU-linding or doubt as poets and thinkers express tvlal^ lo 
morals and lo certain misrepreaentaiions of the divine nature, ^nd did tM 
come near the heart of their naliona) religion." Lilta-aturgatliitAU, L 
p. 410. 
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called the Passion-play of Attica, and it has been comi)ared to 
Ihe Medieval Morality. And yet a certain loftiness of religious 
tone does not here exclude the most unmistakable reminis- 
cences of Ihe fierce and awful god of ancient Thrace. The 
philosophic and discerning reader may see in the mother 
who rends her own son — in Agave and all her Maenad 
train — a spirited personification of the power in a roaring 
mountain torrent, and of the fury of lapping flames \ but he 
will not press the point too far if he remembers that Euri- 
pides wrote his play while he was staying at the court of 
Archelaus in Macedonian Pteria, thai very portion of Thrace 
whence Dionysus issued. It is as if a pilgrimage to the land 
of his birth were required by the god himself of a poet 
whose presentation of the Bacchic godhead was to peqwtuate 
its undimmed memory.' 

Something wilder than religious Athens knew surrounded 
Euripides and every Athenian who visited Macedonia in 
those days. Such visitors " would hear, and from lime 
to lime actually see, something of a religious custom 
in whicii the habit of an earlier world might seem to 
survive. As they saw the lights flitting over the moun- 
tains, and heard the wild sharp cries of the women, there 
was presented a singular fact in the more prosaic actual life 
of a later time, an enthusiasm otherwise relegated to the 
wonderland of a distant past, in which a supposed primitive 
harmony between man and nature renewed itself."' It is 

' tl has almuly txvn nati^l above thai PuUlralus. during his Mconil 
clilr. spent mosl of his lime in Thrace. On reliiniing — ihis mu his 
tecond restoration -~ he was enobted to encourage the innovRiions of 
Thespis. and give oftidal saoL-Iion (□ the peasant worship of Ihe Tbradan 
god. See Arisiolle'i C-mstituHan ef Alknts. 15. and Mr. Kenyon's refet- 
encc there to Herodotus' allusion 10 supplio drawn by Pisistralus dri 
Zrpviiinn xirtaiuiv. 

* Here, as ticlow, 1 ijiiole Enun Mr. Paler's csiaji. 
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well known that ihe women of the house of Philip and 
Alexander were carried inlo measureless excesses by the 
possession of the god. They were Bacchanals wiih a 
vengeance, and all the dreadful deeds attributed by Euri- 
pides to his Bacchanals would therefore be looked upon 
by them as a poetic amplification only of what lay whhiD 
their own experience. " Later sisters of Centaur and 
Amazon, [he Maenads, as they beat the earth in strange 
sympathy with its waking up from sleep, or as in the 
description of the messenger, in the play of Earipides, 
ihey lie sleeping in the glen revealed among the monuDS 
mists, were themselves indeed as remnants — flecks left 
here and there, and not quite evaporated under the hard 
light of a later and common day — of a certain cloud-world 
which had once covered all things in a veil of mystery." 

It is indeed marvellous that our poet in this very play, so 
well fitted to please a semi-barbarous Macedonian taste, 
so full of the ptolo-Thracian spirit of Dionysus, has been 
alile to remain true to the loftier teachings of Anaxagoras 
and Socrates. The fact nevertheless remains that a leavm, 
half of philosophy and wholly religious, so pervades this 
play that it not only sums up the past but prefigures the 
future. It contains, revealed here and there in brief flashes, 
what may be called a Messianic vision. Less manifestly 
perhaps than Virgil, and yet perhaps more deeply, Euripides 
is moved by a vision long beforehand of religious truth to 
come. In the sorrows and the joys of Dionysus and his 
train, touches come here and there which are, it would 
seem, the outcome of a Dionysus-granted power of prophecy. 
Euripides had vision long beforehand of the mysteries 
of faithful sorrowing, the ecstasies of Christian joy. This 
is no new discovery, for in the days of the early Chtud) 
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the Christian poet Nonniis devoted his energies to a 
long and most loving work, chronicling with minute and 
pious care, often in most sweetly flowing verse, all that has 
ever been sung or said of Dionysus. Still more striking 
was the appreciation of Dionysus shown by the pious com- 
piler of a curious work called Christus Pattens. To this 
devout Christian's uncramped and unpremeditated piety was 
given the vision of a real analogy between the passion of 
Christ and the passion of Dionysus. Moreover we owe, 
strangely enough, the preservation of some important lines 
in the play of Euripides to his curious cento. 

And now before analysing the Bacchanal! one caution 
must be given. None must suppose that the personage 
named Dionysus, who proclaims himself to be the god dis- 
guised in mortal form, is the only presentation of the god- 
head. This disguised Dionysus is in some ways stiU what 
we may suppose the one speaker used by Thespis in his 
earliest Icarian ventures to have been. He is not Dionysus 
but only a focal point around which gather, with endless and 
flickering play of change, the constantly shifting flgures in 
the plot. The Maenads who followed the Dionysus-man 
from Asia, and who form the chorus of the play, are them- 
selves the god. The Dionysus-driven women of Thebes 
who against their will are dashed from home to revel on the 
mountain side, these are but passive receivers of the Bacchic 
godhead — " Impotent pieces of the game he plays." 

King Pentheus, though he loudly proclaims himself the 
foe of Dionysus, is only possessed by the mad frenzy sent 
by Zagre US-Dionysus, the wild Thracian huntsman who has 
found his furious way through Cretan legends. Dionysus, 
in some of his many phases, is manifested by any and every 
l^ersonage in the play. Even the scene of its enactment is 
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full of the god, for it is the holy spot in Thdaes ' where 
Semele died in bringing Dionysus prematurely lo his birth. 
We see the thunder-smitten ruins where Semele was slain. 
Their smoking embers are hallowed by a 6tfiil tlame. This 
is the god of fire actually present, and to him the spot had 
long been made consecrate by order of Cadmus, when Cad- 
mus still was king. To mark them twice his own, Dionysus 
has covered these smoking ruins with his cherished vine. 

The play opens with the arrival at this place in Thebes 
of the youthful god who soliloquises ; Behold Zeus's son 
arrived at Thebes, where fire consumed his mother Semele. 
He surveys the scene, and proclaims his own presence 
marked by flame and by the vine. Then our Dionysus, in 
mortal disguise, looks out upon the world and sees the same 
godhead made manifest on every side, and recognised everj-- 
where as pre-eminent. Nature with her floods and flames 
and all her luxury of green is his, for his power has made it ; 
and man also, up to the present moment, has been prompt 
to pay him homage. The Lydians on their fields flooded 
with gold, the Phrj'gians and Persia's burning plains, the 
forts of Bactria and the snow-swept reaches of Media, all 
Araby the blest with the swarming cities of Asia Minor, 
have acknowledged the god. Now Greece must bow the 
knee before him. His night-long revels must be loved ; and 
the reveller, in order no doubt to keep before him a sign of 
the star-flecked sky at eve, at midnight, and at dawn, must 
adopt the garb buloved of Dionysus — a dappled faw-n skitt 

The god made man proceeds to tell what brought him to 
Thebes. The madding impulses that Dionysus sends inv-iied 

' Cf. Pmisanias. IX. lii, 3 : ^wsi « ol ejipaim, KaBiri rjt itpoTi\ttH 
iyopi ff^aiv i^' ijpkU¥ rfwalTjrai, KdSfi^v Tb &pjiai(tr olitlait rltm^ 
da\ditiiiy Si iroipiilnivat Toi fifr 'ApfiOtlas ipilna khI jr Zc^i^X^i ^asit 
tlrat- TopTOi' tl Kai it ij/iai (ti AjSaTDV ^uXiaaoiiar irtfpiirais 
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by the insults heaped upon his dearest mother Semele at 
Thebes, and by an impious resistance there offered to his vror- 
ship, have seized and carried away the womankind of all the 
town. The men are slower, more stubborn and prone to fight, 
though the battle be a losing one. The women of Cadmus' 
house have gone stark mad and have left their homes to 
revel in the wilderness of Cithaeron, and, test they should 
not be filled enough with his power, Dionysus in the flesh 
now goes to Ihem, and leaves those other Dionysus-driven 
creatures, ^h is Maenad followers who came to Thebes with 
him from far-off Asia. With his exit toward Mount 
Cithaeron ends the opening and introductory scene of the 
play — its prologue. 

In the act of going Dionysus makes a sign at which the 
Asiatic Maenads, the Bacchanals from whom the play is 
named, troop wildly into the theatre ; and the street around 
Pentheus' royal palace resounds with the beating of drums 
and Bacchic cries. The disguised Bacchus, the man- 
Dionysus, their youthful captain. Is gone, but the god 
Dionysus still is there, and his voice is heard in the strains 
now sung by this Bacchanalian throng. 

They tell of their weary journeyings made sweet by 
Dionysus' love. They warn the [xilluted and the profane 
to beware and give way, for the god is to speak in them, 
Then comes a divine song which tells of blessed mysteries. 
Blest is he who hallows his manner of life, and cleaves with 
his soul most straitly to the Thiasos fulfilled with the god, 
the Thiasos madly scouring the mountains ; for thus shall 
his soul be purged and made most clean. Vea, and with 
(he worship of the god must be joined reverence for the 
great mother goddess Cybelc. " Then on, Bacchanals, on ! 
ye Bacchants, lead ye Dionysus home to Thebes." 
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The next strain sings of thunder - smitten Semele, erf 
Zeus, who snatched her babe to his thigh, whence it cune 
in due season to full and fated birth.' 

" Thebes," so shoute the Maenad throng, " Thebes, the 
nurse of Semele, deck thee now and yield to Bacchic 
promptings — 
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Branches of ivy or of oak 

Take thou, a very Bacchanal ; 
Nor let the Bacchant's dappled cloak ' 
Of fawn-skin from thy shoulders fell. 
White-fringe it all with wool-tufts small ; 
The ferule wield with reverent care, 
And of its 



And now the risen surge of song beats higher stiU, I 
higher rises the quickening pulse of the inflowing ^>d^.i 
they cry — 

Soon shall the country rejcHce in the dance 
'' Soon with his revellers Bacchus advance, 
Into the hills, the hills shall he fare. 

Then for a time not Dionysus, but a pectiliar asj 
Zeus is the theme of the sacred song. They sing of tbe 
Zeus of Crete, who is after all not the father of Dionysus but 
Dionysus himself. Euripides certainly was conscious of 
this, and he means at least to suggest that Crete was a 
debatable ground, where the legends of Dionysus and 
Zeus met and overlapped. The Curetes in their Cretan 
haunts, the wildly dancing Corybantes so picturesquely sung 
of here, surrounded the birth and protected the rearing of 

' Dr. Sundys, in his enceUetil note on this passage, refcrs lo the efiiha 
j)^iVXf«TM, kalf-mafured. ustd of Dionysus by Nonnus, Diimyriaia. itt, 
99 ; see also i. 5, and he also cites Ovid. F. m. 717, purr ul foisa matarn 
lemporc naici. tiplelum palrio carport matris onui. See upon Uiis rariaiB 
fealure of ihe mylhs the Appendix at the end of this lecture. 
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this Cretan Zeus- Dionysus. The mother goddess Rhea is 
associated with him in Crete, just as Cybele is united with 
Dionysus in Phrygian worship. Moreover the Maenads 
of our chorus immediately pass to a song of the invention 
of various Bacchic instruments — the drum, (he flute, and 
the cymbal. We hear that all these were instruments for 
praising Cybele and Dionysus, or, if so you choose to say it, 
of Rhea and of Cretan Zeus. 

That this whole song was profoundly religious is no doubt 
sufficiently evident, but the religious intent is nowhere more 
undisguisedly present than in its closing strain, where the 
ecstasies of pious revellings are wildly sung with the cry, 
"Evoe, Bacchus leads on and hearts are ihrilled," which 
comes from promptings of the god himself. After this the 
miracles worked by Dionysus are touched upon. Here and 
elsewhere in the play the poet tells of the miraculous flow of 
milk and honey' that springs from the ground at the bidding 
ofhis Bacchant revellers. Ontheygo, beating drums, singing 

' In this and olher passages of Ibe play where Dtonysus' followm 
ihow miraculous commiuid over honey, Euripides indicales bis familiarily 
with an ODI-af-tbe-way li^cod o\ Dionysns al home in Ihe iiloiid of Ealxxa, 
which lay near by. under the jcaJous governance dl Athens, and which was 
Urf^y occupied in Ihe poei's day by Athenian MlonisB. According to 
these legends Dionysus was reared in Eutx>ea {anciently tailed Mactis, 
or Long-iilandl by Arisloeus, the giver of honey, who was his constant 
instniclor. His nunc in Euboea was a nymph, who is sometimes said (o 
have been named Macris. Nysa. a name familiar as applied in many 
Diooysui-stories to Ihe moist and wooded place where the fiery god came 
to binh. was a second name t^ven to this Euboean nurse of Dionyini. 
Whether her name was Nysa or Macris, this Eulxmn maiden was Arii- 
tantt' daughter. The temaikable point to remember from these Euboean 
legoids ii the prominence in ibem of milk and of honey, two good gifts 
from wbicb Diooysus is dtssodaled in the emiiesi .Attic iloty. Furlhrr- 
nore, it is noticealde that Euripides, in weaving these bright Eaboean 
strands into his play, made il plain that he regarded himself as a idigious 
ialrrpreta for Ihe whole of Greece and not for Attica alone. For an 
■CEOunl of Ihe wider scope of the legends of Dionysus' binh at Nysa, see 
Appendix til. at the end of this chapter. 
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Evoe to the Evian goA Phi^-gian shouts they shoot, «1iik 
flutes trill in their revels to thrill them with rippling py^. 
But while we look, as with a flash from many white hinbi 
darting fornard, they have passed ere has died oo the ear 
their shout, " On, Bacchants, on ! " 

Now the plot begins to thicken, and the three cental 
acts, courses, or periods—what you wil! — now begin. TTic 
whole play has five parts, of which the introductory one is 
already over. At the end conies the fifth and concluding 
part, a winding-up of the play. 

In the three central acts now beginning is portrayed iht 
Passion, as it were, of Dionysus. In the first act, Reasoa 
fails to turn the enemy, King Pentheus, from his impious 
purposes against the god. Here, at the very outset, the 
flutter of frenzy lo come hovers over Pentheus the arch- 
sinner, and he already belongs to Dionysus. In the second 
act comes the consummation of blinded Pentheus' sin. 
The man-Dionysus, the vicar of the god in Thebes, is seiied 
and thrown into prison. The Maenads from Asia are 
threatened with violence, and the Theban revellers on 
Mount Cithaeron are hunted, and some of them taken 
and thrown into prison. But close upon the heels of an 
treads punishment. The third act sets forth the nature 
and the manner of an awful chastisement inflicted upon 
King Pentheus, on all his house and on the land of 
Thebes. An earthquake comes first to reveal the wrath 
and majesty of outraged Dionysus. Out of the midst of 
the earthquake the man-Dionysus emerges from his dart 
prison, reminding Eleusinian hearers of Persephone restored 
from the realms of Hades to Demeter and the day. He 
comes lo foil and flout his half-crazed persecutor, as 
appears in the next event on the stage. Madness sdm 
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Penthcus, madness and the judgment of flood and Are, 
those attendant ministers of the earthquake which are 
personified in the Theban Maenads. These finally rend 
Pcntheus and reduce him 10 a shapeless and dismembered 
heap of fragments. The wages of sin is madness first, 
and finally death. So ends the Passion of Dionysus in 
the destruction of his persecutor in whose dismember- 
ment we see rehearsed the tragic fate of Dtonysus-Zagreus, 
The conclusion or Exodus of the play sets forth a moral 
that recalls the purifying ritual introduced with Delphbn 
Apollo's sanction from the border town of Eleutherae.^ 
The moral in point is, that there is need of Dionysus' help 
in recovering from harms brought about by his own power, 
and with it is coupled an urgent representation of the folly 
of all resistance to the god. 

Such is a brief outline of the central acts and conclusion 
of the play, whose noble introduction has been examined 
already at length. It now remains to take an equally care- 
ful view of these four main parts. To begin with the first 
scene, where the intending sinner is still on his probation. 
The transgressor in question is Pentheus the son of Agave, 
Semele's sister, into whose bands his grandfather Cadmus 
has resigned the royal power at Thebes. Tiresias the seer 
is first seen upon the stage. His name is Tiresias, but he 
has sufl'ered a Bacchic change into something not himself; 
and his gospel is the method of Bacchic madness. This 
Tiresias is not the dread shade that defies in Homeric 
song the power of darkness and seems to live in death. 
Nor is he the Tiresias of Sophocles, that majestic incama- 
tion of wisdom whose mighty wrath and burning scom 
cowed even the spirit of Oedipus the Great. I'ircsias in 
' See above, Appcndii II., on Dionyius of EIrotbenie. 




, if *e forget that Dionysus 
I and possessed him, when he comes 
vfKHi tte Stage aaked in s B»ochic garb, ill-suited alike lo 
his TMR md his pnesdy oflke. He is bent upon taking 
his pui IB Baodnc tmUtngs, and is in the act of seeking 
Q old tike himself and like himself ill- 
This companion appears ; he is the 
iQfal CxfaBKi and shows at the outset eagerness even 
grater than Ibal of l^fcsas for gambolling in the wildo' 
Bcss of Cidueroii, sa jng : 

WbCK kacb the dance, where must we take our turn 

And toss ow grarJaured beads ? Interpret thou, ^^H 
Aged Tinsias ; lead my old age, ^^M 

For thou ait wise. The livelong day and night ^^M 

UatifiBg Willi my itiynas 111 smite earth. ^H 

Tis swtet for os when we our age for^cL' 

Tiresias ends by seemit^ the less grotesque of the two ; 
it is he who turns apologist for Dionysus, and very skilfallv 
his argument begins : 

" We leason not o'er nicely of the gods. 
They are ihe heirloMns by our lathers left. 
As old as time : no logic shall destroy them. 
Not though the keenest wit should prompt the tbof 

Scoir not at old men dancing, mock not at these ivy crowns 
on our siK-cred heads," he says, — 

' The merit oS having mablisbed. b]r cbangtng ooe letler in the iti, 
tbe undoubted nadlng here belongs to MUton. See Dr. Suitjys on tbii 
line. He ajt of MQlon'i onoidjuiont. "Tbcy mre vritlen in Ite 
maiKin of hti coi^ of Ihe edition of EUiripides primed tiy Paul SlepbOB 
■t GenevB In 1609. a vols. 410, now in posseBian of Hcair; Hallord 
Vanghan, Esq.. of Uplon Casile. PembnAe. Milton botietit it in 1634. 
tbe veiy year in wbicb he wrote CVniu. which was acted at Micbaelinas td 
that year, and shows in several poinis special familiant]' witfa this and 
olbcT plays of Euripides. Cf. espqcially Camm, 897-301 with I/k. T., 
364-974. 
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The god hath not distinguished if the young 
Or if the older man should join the dance, 
Claiming from all alike service and honour. 

But look, Tiresias and Cadmus cease their talk and retire 
up the stage. Hurrying footsieps interrupt them, and they 
see from afar Peniheus ; he comes breathless, and quivers 
from head to foot when he iiauses. This sort of tiemor 
is a well-known sign of approaching madness. The tie Is 
close that binds the aged Cadmus of Sidon to this new-comer. 
Pentheus is twice over Cadmus' grandson ; through Echion 
his father earth-bom, sprung from the dragon's teeth which 
Cadmus sowed near the spring of Dirce at Thebes ; and 
through his mother Agave, Cadmus' own daughter. Accord- 
ingly in this scene where Peniheus is most nearly his native 
self he shows a certain affection for Cadmus, the only glad- 
ness in him, for he was otherwise all grief, even as his name 
implied.' Tiresias and Cadmus moved our laughter when 
they fit^t entered ; contrasted now with Pentheus they take 
on the semblance of calm and almost of dignity. 

Words chase each other out of Pentheus' mouth. 
He was abroad. News came of Thcban women revelling 
on Cithaeron, wild with that strange impostor Dionysus. 
" It is a shame ! these women cloak impure desires with 
professed piety. But," he screams, " I have caught some 
of them " ; and then adds, with a cruel sneer, " I am after the 
others. Agave my mother, and her sisters I no and 
Autonoe, are of the band, and all shall be prisoned." 
Thinking of the Dionysus-man, he adds : 

To us a being strange is come, ihcy say. 
From Lydian lands, a wizard and a cheat. 



ti a Greek equivalenl (or Triaan, Ih* man tf sa 
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With golden curls and fragrant flowing hair. 

His wine-flushed glance hath Aphrodite's charm,* 

And day and night he wanders with them there. 

Here Pentheus refers to the revellers on Cithaeron. 
losing all self-control, he says blasphemously : 

I'll end the thumping of his thyrsus-wand 
And all the tossing of his locks ; his head 
Shall fall, by this hand from his body sundered. 

Sneers at Dionysus' fire-birth and Semele's fame and fate ; 
scoffs at Dionysus' second birth from Zeus's thigh,^ coupled 
with insults heaped upon the memory of Dionysus' wcli- 
beloved mother, now follow quickly, and the blasphetner is 
so wholly engrossed in his blaspheming that he fails to see 
the two old men who have been hovering in the background 
awaiting opportunity to address hinL Now, with a wild 
start at their Bacchic trappings, Pentheus whirls a torrent 
of angry words upon them. He fairly goes mad with rage. 
Tircsias is responsible ; Tiresias must be gaoled with the 
women captured from Cithaeron. A gleam of moderation 
revisits him just here ; atler all, Tiresias Is too old for such 
treatment, he says. Those women, though, must and shall 
be kept from wine. "Wine-bibbing is no meat for woman- 
kind ! " exclaims the tumultuous-minded king. The quality 
of Tiresias, as Sophocles portrayed him, now shows in his 
wrathful answer to the king. 



' Dr. Sandys is iiay happy in quoting here Iwo lines of the 
>■ 7J3i which voy probably were iiupircd by Ibis passage : 
Wbal need a vermeil-linclured lip Tor that. 



*t 



grcMEsque features in the niylh of Dionysus. See Appendix . 
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Sham wisdom oils and glibly wags thy tongue, 
But all thy argumei^t is foolishness. 
A bold man skilled in overmastering speech, 
If sense abides not in him, harms the state. 

And here Tircsias, inspired less by the god perhaps than 
by the over-subile reasonings about gods and men which he 
so eloquently scorned earlier in the play, subjects the tale 
of Dionysus' second birth to a treatment half meant in 
earnest and half intended as an answer to the fool according 
to his folly.' To understand the subtlety of his argument 
here, it must be understood that mtros is the Greek word 
meaning piece or part, while meros means thigh. 

"Scorn not," says the subtle seer Tiresias, "but rever- 
ently repeal the tale how Zeus plucked to Olympus the babe 
unborn. Thence Hera strove to fling him down, but she 
was foiled. To defeat her Zeus took a piece,"— a mfros— 
"from earth -encircling ether. This phantom babe was 
abandoned to Hera. The real Dionysus babe, meanwhile, 
was firmly sewed with golden needles into Zeus's thigh " — 
his meros. After this sophism Tiresias ends his justification 
of the ways of Dionysus by telling Pentheus of the god's 
miraculous power. " Bacchus," he says, " is a prophet and a 
warrior. The radiant peaks of lofty Parnassus are redolent 
of the god by day and night— 

Thou shalt descry him siill : on Delphi's rocks 

He bounds torch-dancing o'er their iwin-peak'd alps, 

Flinging and whirling the leafy thyrsus- wand." 

Another phase of Tiresias' defence of the god is an answer 
to the king's wild accusation taxing the Bacchanals with 
wantonness. This passage is worth remembering, because, 
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taken with a passage from the messenger's speech,' it con- 
tains our poet's pious understanding of the revels of Bacchan- 
ah'an women, and because Milton admired it, and expanded it 
in a well-known passage of his Comusr It runs as followsi*. 



' The other passage is 
3: 



if the a. 



it woaderful in the play, « 



a pasture forth I led my kine. . . . 

wnile gleaming: sunrise sped its warmth to eartb, 

I sa.vF three t>and5 of women-reveUer^ : 

The lirst Autonoe ruled, the second band 

Thy mother Agave. Ino led the third. 

Lapped all in slumber lay their limbi relaxed, 

Some couched on heapcd-up twigs of silver fir, 

Some pillowed on oak-leaves, their heads low laid 

Reclining where they might, yet as they should \ 

Not right thy word, that, overcome with wine 

And wiUi the sounding flute, they left their lords 

To hunt for Cypris through the wilderness. 

* Directly inspired by w, 314-313 which follow in the texl, 

by the ones qnolcd in the last role, and by the wildwood sjarit of the 

Bateiciutli which he has woven in a wonderfully original fashion into (lie 

whole of his masque, ore Milton's justly celebrated lines in praise of 

chastity, Camus. 41B-475. The process of picturesque expansion 10 which 

the most classical of English poets has thus subjected the most romanlic of 

the Greek classics has its parallel in Goethe's expansion of /fh. Ttti 

1 yielded bm lo that, I love my kin, 
into the following, where the terscnfss of the original is sadly 
Du liebst, Diane, ddnen holden Bruder 






ir Erd'u 



1 Himmr 



dein jungfrBulich Angesicht 
ew'gen Uchte sehncnd still, 
ii'gen Sjfllgefundnen mir 
Finsterniss des Wahnsinns ras" 



II is curious to lind Milton and Goethe playing so decidedly the pan 
romaDticisii as compared with Euripides 1 it is equally curious to find 
in these instances so complete an exempli ticat ion of Mr. Sidney Colvin's 
definition of classical and romanlic writing : " in classical writing every 
idea is called up la the mind as nakedly as possible, and al the same lime 
OS distinctly ; it is eiblbited in white hghl and left to produce its effect bjr 
its own unaided power. In romantic writing, on the other hand, all 
objects are eihitrited as it were through a coloured and iridescent atmo. 
sphere." Preface lo ScUctieni from Lanier. ' Vv. 314-318. 
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Not Dionysus' strength, when Cypris calls, 

Shall make a woman chaste. Inborn and bred, 

Bone of her bone, Js thorough chastity 

Where she Is chaste. 'Tis worth our weighing well : 

She that is chaste may not corrupted be 

For all her Bacchanalian revelliags. 

Finally, despairing utterly of converting so blatant a 
sinner as Penlheus, the prophet shows a sad foreknowledge 
in his closing words : 

Thou art crajEed to death, nor hast thou drugs, 
Nor findest none to cure ihec, drugged with folly ! 

Now Cadmus seconds his companion's urgent reasonings 
and beseeches Pentheus not to persecute IJionysus, not 
to neglect the mountain revels, but, by leaving Thebes 
for Cithaeron, to stay at home with righteousness. After 
the plea of wisdom has failed, the voice of pleading love 
still sounds: "My son," says Cadmus, "slay at home 
with us; cross not the threshold into outer lawlessness." 
Here Cadmus strives by an ingenious way of putting his 
thought to humour in words the dangerous frenzy of 
Pentheus while he really contradicts him. Pentheus is all 
for slaying at home, and therefore Cadmus Calks of going 
out to the wilderness as the only real way left open for 
staying at home, a novel way of presenting the gist of the 
adage uhi Ixm ibi palria} But Pentheus is obdurate, and 
Cadmus humours him still more : granting that he may be 
right in scorning Dionysus' godhead, there arc considera- 
tions of family policy which ought to make Pentheus wink 
at the divine pretensions of his cousin— the son of Semelc, 
the sister of his mother Agave. 

But all arguments and all management are vain. Pcn- 

' Or. u Mc!nanilcr pull it. ry "^f i<aX& wpifttrn wata yi) TBTpIf. 
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theus can no longer contain himself. He fairly foams 
with rage at the end of Cadmus' expostulation. Fiercely 
he turns away, and despatches men to the holy places 
where Tiresias practises augury. These must be entii 
destroyed. Against the cheating stranger, the Dionysi 
man, he sends guards saying -. 

That girl-shaped vagrant, bringer of this pest 
We know not of, the man-shaped Dionysus, 
The worker of abominations — -Stone him I 

Thus cries frantic Pentheus, and Tiresias bodingly raui 
muis to Cadmus as they go. 

May I'entheus never bring 
His namesake Grief, O Cadmus, to thy hor 

This first act of the play now closes with a lyric cif 1 
from the Maenad worshippers of Dionysus, 

Holiness with her pinions of gold is summoned 1 
earth that she may record the blasphemies of Pentheua.j 
Dionysus is praised as the god of garlands and feasts, C 
dancing, thyrsus in hand, and of sweet shrillings from flutes. I 
His gifts are wine and riddance of lingering sadness, widi 
sleep that closes great joy. " Lawless folly ends in harm. 
Peace and soundness of mind under the watchful gods bring 
concord and happiness. But," the song and its singers m>un- 
tain, "there is wisdom and wisdom. Man's wisdom cany 
bring him to folly : 

No true wisdom comes from being wise 

In diwy thoughl that past man's level flies." 

But enough of calm reasonings, the lyric song i 
breaks away from contemplation, and revelry is 
Revelry and some place not curst like Thebes with Pentfaeo) 



I 
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sin. " Oh for Cyprus, Aphrodite's isle I Lead on to Pieria 
and high Olympus' steep, great Bromius ! " The course of 
song finally grows more calm. Through jollity of feasts, 
through prosperity and peace that breeds stout men, the 
lyric ode goes on its way, showing the mercy of Dionysus 
and his loving-kindness. 

iTo him whose fortunes rise, 
To him whose hopes decline. 
He gives glad gif^s alike ; to none denies 
The painless joys of wine, 
d comes a prayer which is partly an argument : 

Through every night and day 

To live through life the liappy way 

From froward men withdrawn apart ! 

For me the throngs of lowlier men ; their creed, 

Their way of life, be graven on my heart ! 

Thus closes the first great act, which we may call the 
Probation of Pent/itus. The second great act which now 
begins gives an account of the Sin of Penthcus, which is the 
Pasiien of Dionysus, and the third and last great act depicts 
the Perdition of Penlheus. 

At the opening of the second act a guard leads in the 
Dionysus-man, the Asian reveller whose unresisting ways had 
won his captors' hearts, and awed them into recognition of 
his godhead. This prisoner is welcomed by Pentheus with 
blasphemous exultation, although a warning comes with 
him. The guard who leads Dionysus prisoner reports the 
first of the miracles that foreshadow the awful judgment of 
Dionysus. The women from Cithaeron, in whose capture 
J Penlheus so exulted, have been freed as by enchant- 
L Bient from their bonds. Self-loosened, their shackles fell 
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away and invisible hands have burst their prison bais. 
Pentheus hears all this unmoved, and scorns the pressing 
appeal of the rough and ready guard to change from his 
wilful impiety. Turning to the prisoner, the king pays an 
unwilling tribute to his loveliness in words that well describe 
the latter-day Dionysus, a type with which we are most 
familiar — 



Thy frame is not unshapely, stranger. 
Not wresltinK made this hair of thine 50 long. 
Its gracious flow half hiiies thy very cheek ; 
Thy skin is white to help thy scoundrel schemes. 
Not sunburnt thou, but pampered in the shade. 



I 



Then t 



asks. 



;gins a strange duel of words between Pentheus and 
. "What is thy name?" King Pentheus harshly 
"Not hard to know, for I was born in flowery 
Tmolus," is the answer. " What are these new rites of 
thine?" the king then asks. At the answer, "They are of 
Dionysus," Pentheus loses all self-control, and pours out 
abuse upon Zeus and Semele and the night orgies in honour 
of Dionysus. "What shape," the king again asks, "do 
these precious orgies take?" "That may not be told to 
men unholy ; the revellers have gifts well worth the know- 
ing, though thou shall not hear." Flurried by the god's 
unwavering tone of reprimand, Pentheus nevertheless puts 
a bold face upon the matter, and, after sneering, invites 
still sterner reproof by asking how the god looked when 
he showed himself to the faithful. " Even as he willed," 
the answer conies, " not shaped by my command." 

After this the king ctazily dashes out with wild attacks 
upon the Bacchic ritual, but at each onset he is checked 
and checkmated by stem reprisals from the inflexible god 
whose human representative stands before him. Gradually 
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Penlheus loses his head so completely that he has to be 
guided, so to speak, towards his own iniquitous purpose, 
His sin approaches consummation when, in answer to 
Dionysus' words "Tell mc my fate, thy threatened tenors 
name," he declares that he will shear off his prisoner's soft 
and silken locks. 

" My hair is consecrate, 1 wear it for ihe god," the 
beauteous stranger answers. In spile of this and repeated 
warnings, Pentheus snatches away the thyrsus-wand, and is 
for putting "the insolent fellow" in prison. 

At this point the possession by Dionysus of the Dionysus- 
man culminates and gradually becomes complete. Till now 
he distinguished between himself and the god, but now 
he declares confidently that the god will free him, and to 
■ilence Pentheus' sneers, he says of Dionysus— 

Now present, he now sees what I endure I 

Soon after this the culmination comes, and he is com- 
pletely the god when he says — 

He is in me : wicked and blind thou art. 

Penlheus, worsted in argument, is about to carry the day 
by an appeal to brute force. He has Dionysus bound and 
prepared for imprisonment, each step being in spile of 

\ solemn warning. The most solemn of these is where the 

I god says — 

Thy life, thy name, thy sin thou knowest not 

I At this Pentheus' spirit cowers, and all in a tremor he cries 
I ID a dazed way — 

Pentheus, Echion's son and Agai'c's I am. 



I 
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And then he hears with terror from the prisoner whom 
men are leading to confinement — 

Thou and thy name arc meet for deep disaster. 

" Coop the fellow in the stables," he cries in fear and anger, 
" let him dance there with dumb beasts." Speaking of sure 
requital to come speedily, the disguised Dionysus disappears 
at last with the threatening words addressed to Pentheus— 

Though thou declarest Dionysus is not, 

In binding me thou art confining him. H 

Now the Bacchanals sing a song of fear and woe. Thu 
is the winter of their discontent, and truly this darkest point 
in the play minors the sadness and the longing of those 
mysterious winter festivals on Mount Parnassus and in 
Attica which were always attached to the worship of 
Dionysus. The analogy of this festival, which included 
rejoicing for the new and mystic birth of the god lamented 
so lately, accounts for one theme of this song, a glad wel- 
coming of the birth of Dionysus. 

" Achelous' daughter Dirce makes Tbeban lands yield 
abundantly. Dirce, whose waters welcomed the new-bom 
Dionysus and bathed him that the flames from his father's 
bolt might leave no scar," — Dirce is now unfriendly to the 
revellers in whom dwells the fulness of Dionysus. 

Pentheus and his sin soon engross their song. He is a 
fierce-glaring monster fitly spawned by earth from dragon's 
teeth. They close with a prayer to Dionysus for help. As 
it proceeds this prayer becomes an incantation in the spirit 
of rude magic charms used by peasants to bring forth nature's 
power and ensure full crops. 

" Dionysus, dost thou leave thy prophets here to Stiivq 



CAPTIVE GOOD ATTENDING CAPTAfN ILL 



^V in vain ? With brandishings of thy most golden thyrsus 

^H come down Olympus. Where in Nysa's wilds or on the 

^F heights Corycian art thou, Ilionysus ? Art thou near the 

Thracian realm of singing, whose forests followed Orpheus, 

marshalled with all wild beasts in his wake ? Lo ! he comes 

over Axius. He comes with whirling Maenad train across 

»the Lydias, father of plenty in the Thracian land of good 
horses." 
This is the frantic prayer for help of "captive good 
attending captain ill," transmuted in the Bacchic fires of faith 
80 as lo become an invocation which reshapes itself at the 
close into a song of thanksgiving and praise. It ends with 
the strains of Bacchus' triumphal march in order to usher 
in the Lord of Vengeance whose coming with requital is at 
hand.* 

I" Make way," so runs the burden of this song of the 
judgment of Dionysus, 



Let justice be shown and be dread, 
For justice make way and her sword ; 



' 1 cannot do better than quote bom ProToHir TyrreU's Introduction to 
the BoictiiKab. wberc I have louad. just al Uic momcni of going to press, a 
presentation of the deep religious significance o( the whole play from which 
aty too belated iinowledge of his admirable woric has prevented me from 
profiling sufficienily. Of ibe virious chomJ odes Professor Tyrrell most 
traly says : ' ' The farvdvi and the four staiima Dot only are suitable m ■ 
degree rare in Euripides lo the parti of the action al which they are 
reapectitely introduced, but form a whole in Ihenuelva and an elationile 
pictnie of the Bacchic cult. The parados (w. 64-169) describes Ihe out- 
ward form and ritual of the Bacchic warship ; the tint itaiimon (n. 
37^431) describes its sacred joys, Ihe second stasimon (<rv. 519-575) 
refers 10 the birth of the god. the third (w. 863.911) breaks into lamulluoui 
enlhusiuni and antidpalions of triumph, and Ihe foorlh (vr. 977-1004) 
urges on the 'hounds of freniy' against Ihe violator of the rites of Ibe 
Maenads." Professor Tyrrell refers lo Pfatider's Dit Tragii dts Bm- 
fi^. Bern, 1869 ; and also 10 Schone's similarly striking account i^ the 
eboral odes of the tpUgtnia al Aulis, the very last play wTillen by 
Euripides. 
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The tall fir tree of Pentheus sways and yields, if 
to the ground overborne by these flames and floods of 
Dionysus. Pentheus himself, when once he touches earth, 
is seized by the women. Flames they are no longer, 
and they are not floods, but of a sudden they become the 
many-handed earthquake which has shaken Thebes, and so 
they rend and hideously mangle Pentheus' limbs. His 
head is plucked from his body, his feet are wrenched from 
his legs, his thighs are forced from their sockets, and his 
sides are fiayed and lacerated foully. Tossed into the air, 
his limbs deface the leafage of the trees, and his head is 
spiked on a spear to be carried off in triumph by his mother 
Agave, The earth was his father's mother, and Agave his 
own mother with her three Maenad bands impersonates the 
mysterious and wrathful powers of nether earth. 

Here, perhaps, if the line is to be drawn at all, comes 
division at which the Perditiott of Pentheus ends, and 
fifth part of the play begins. 

Filled with the spirit of fierce Dionysus, the wild hunts- 
man, Agave cries aloud, still madly thinking that she bears 
in triumph a lion's head, "Bacchus led on in the chase 
wisely, for wise he is. He made the Maenads dart and 
hunt this quarry to its lair." With mystical significance the 
chorus of Bacchanals from Asia make answer, " Yea, for 
our king is a huntsman." Dionysus, plainly, is a jealous 
god, visiting the iniquities of Pentheus on his mother Agave, 
and his power is so strong that those whom it has once 
possessed cannot lightly find returning sense. So it is 
that Agave, glorying in the slaughter of a lion — the unwitting 
murder by her devoted hands of her own and only son, grows 
f impatient under her father Cadmus' vain efforts to restore 
her mind, and harps upon grievances against her son. 
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IV CADMUS CURES AGAVE'S MAD/fESS :6l 

" How age turns men to crabbedness," she cries, " Would 
that, like his mother, my son were a lucky hunter ; but heaven- 
fighting he is fit for, and good for nothing else." Then she 
turns again to Cadmus, saying, " Father ! rebuke him roundly. 
Bring him here lo me." Her mind is bent on having ihe 
head, her glorious hunting- prize, fastened trophy- fashion on 
the palace front. She waits for Pentheus to do it, 

VVondrously true, wondrously sad is the moment when 
Agave ceases to be the god, and comes back to herself at 
last. 

Cadmus has waited for a pause in his daughter's ravings, 
and when it comes he suddenly says, h propos of nothing, 
" I-ook up and scan the sky." ' Surprise seems to still her 
frenzy, and she asks, "Why bid me look at the sky?" Dis- 
regarding this question, he asks if the sky seems altered. 
Now Agave finds that she sees it more clearly. " Its light 
is brighter, things seem to stand more firmly in the world." 
" Art thou restored to sense ? " finally asks Cadmus, and 
his daughter answers — 

I know thy meaning not, and yet somehow 
Sense comes, and from my former mind 1 change. 

Skilfully Cadmus pursues his advantage, and awakens the 
slumbering memories of calmer days in Agave's mind. 
Finally she turns questioner, and presses him with inquiries 
about her own mad doings. ^\'iih a shriek of despair she 
finally recognises the head of her own son in her own 
hands, and sees at last that she has murdered him in Bacchic 
frenzy, and cries, "We're Dionysus-slain, I see it now.". 

' ThoK who hitve experience in eases of mental abemUioD muM 
•dmirc Ihe truth la fact in " 
wiae ipudance. 
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Cadmus, speaking for the god,' makes answer, "Outrage 
breeds outrage, you denied his godhead,"^ 

The winding-up of the Bacchanals in the last one hundred 
lines has little further bearing on the divinity of Dionysus 
and needs no comment here. It is sufficient to have had a 
glimpse in this sublime play" of the god as he was conceived 
by the Athenians, who worshipped him in the fulness of his 
Thracian and Old Attic godhead. From this ruder and 
earlier conception much that was not divine but cruel and 
barbarous had been separated, but enough of proto-Thracian 
harshness and pitilessness, as of the untamed powers of 
nature, still attaches to him even in the Bacchanals, to make 
it once more plain that not he, but rather Apollo his brother, 
must always represent the most purely Hellenic ideal of a 
righteous and beneficent god. 



signilicaTil Ibal this 

After this Dionysus appears as the dcu$ ex mathina, and rorrDally justifies 
bis dealings with Thebes and itie house of Cadmiu by appeal to Zeus. See 
the Appendii (U.) lo the foregoing lecture for an nccountof this Dionysui 
Eleulheteus. C(. also for a very complete presentation of Ihe ch«rful and 
beneficent aspects of the Elacchic godheRd, Ibe Orphic Hymn to Dimjrna 
Lyu'as. No. 50, iu Hermann's Collection (l^piig, 1883). The idto^J 

, Siii'/iTiip, H 

1 

• V. lagS. Afier ihe speech of Cadmus immediately folloiring. at v. 
1335, Professor Tynell says a modern play would have ended. 

* For the presence of the sublime in Euripides, denied by some, we have 
the autliority of Cocihe, who knew well and well appreciated Ihe Batrianaii. 
Sec his translation of the great scene between Agave and Cadmus wriilen 
in 1826 (vol ixix. of Cotta's 1868 edition, pp. 34 and ff.) In his con- 
veisaiion with EclicrraaDn of ihe iBth February 1831, he said ; ■■AIlc, 
die dem Euripides das Erhabene abgesprocben. waren arme HarinBC 
und ciner solchen Eihebung nichi fahig ; Oder sie warm unvem4ubnte 
Chailalane. die dtnch Anmasslichkdl in den Augen eincr schwachen W 
mehr aus sich machen wollten und wirldicb nuicbteii als sie wan 
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Is Euboea, as in other Aegean Islands such as Naxos 
and Icaria,* the legends of Dionysus became entangled 
with a mass of tradition which belongs to the far Eastern 
world. With this ia closely connected a record of pre- 
historic changes in the tribe snd family which survives 
in the curious story of the second and only real birth 
of the god from Zeus's thigh. This complex snarl 
of variegated tradition is perhaps most plainly recorded 
in the first of two fragments of a hymn to Dionysus.- 
"Some there are who say 'iwas on Draconus,' 'twas 
in Icarus, some say ; and some say in Naxos, son of 
Zeus who wert sewed in with needles, sonic say 'twas 
on the banks of Alpheius, the deep eddying river, that 
Semele went with thee and brought thee to birth for 
Zeus who rejoices in thunders ; others there are, my 
king, who relate that at Thebes thou earnest to birth, 
— all of them speaking falsehoods. For verily the father 
of men and of gods brought thee to birth where men were 
far away, and in secret from white-armed Hera. A certain 
spot there is called Nysa, a lofty mountain covered with 
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I Not the Attic deme Icuia. 



' Hamtric Hymns, xxsiv. 



' A promODUii? on the Aegean island of Ittria. or Nicaria. 




blossoming forests, in the uttennost parts of Phoenician 
lies close to the streams of Aegyptus." " 

Two things are here attested, for only one of which— 
his second birth — we are prepared by the ordinaril;^ ■ 
accepted accounts of Dionysus. For the birth of Dionysus 
in the far East nothing in the Icarian legend, and little in 
the Theban legend, save the importance of Cadmus of 
Sidon,' and certain Thraco- Phrygian features of the lale, 
have prepared us. Moreover, the second birth of Dionysus 
as it stands in the purely Grecian legends is not only a 
most mj-sterious but a seemingly grotesque episode. The 
idea of taking this episode out of the more or less purely 
Greek story of the god, and of connecting it with his tabled 
birth in the far East, is certainly suggested by the Homeric 
fragment above quoted, but it had never occurred to me 
until I received some very valuable information in answer 
to a request which 1 addressed to my friend Mr, Clinton 
Dawkins. 1 had asked him to make inquiry about the 
habitat of the cinnamon tree, wishing, if possible, to deter- 
mine by that means what sort of place Nysa, Dionysus' 
birth-place, was thought to be, when it was identified by 
Herodotus with a place where the cinnamon grew. I 
wished to know whether cinnamon trees grew in dark low- 
lying meadow-lands or on rugged mountain sides. The 
information so kindly provided by my friend came from no 
less eminent and learned a source than Sir Geoi^e Bird- 
wood, K.C.I.E. With his kind permission I reproduce it 
here, since it gave the right clue and has helped me towards 
a very fair solution of the difficulties concerned. 

"Herodotus (iii. in) says — 'Some relate that it 
[Kifia/tufiov] comes from the country in which Dionysus 
was brought up': and (iii, 97) — 'The Aethiopians border- 
ing upon Egj'pt . . . and who dwelt about the sacred d^ 
of Nysa, have festivals in hbnour of Dionysus'; and again 

' This fragriiBin vtks found in 

W Dtmitir linl canie lo lighL I 

' Herodotus. U. 4S and 49. 
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(ii. 146) he says — ' But Dionysus was no sooner born than 
he was sewn up in the thigh of Zeus, and carried off to 
Nysa, above Egypt, in Aethiopia.' Now there are several 
Nysas. Herodotus meant Nysa in Aethiopia, that is the 
Troglodytic country beyond the Soudan ; for the Soutnali 
country is the cinnamon country. On the other hand the 
story of Dionysus, 'the Assyrian stranger,' is, inter alia, 3 
myth of the development of Phoenician commerce, of which 
wine was everywhere throughout the Eastern Mediterranean 
(Levant) the staple; and the Greek myths associating the 
wine god with Mount Meroe ' in Aethiopia probably arose 
from the fact that in the original Phoenician myth he was 
not a ' child of the womb ' but ' of the thigh ' (nijpo^). That 
is to say, these myths probably arose ai the time when 
kinship among men had ceased to be traced through (heir 
mothers and had already begun to be traced through ihcir 
fathers. Similarly the association of the wine god with 
' Nysa above Egy]il ' was presumably due to there having 
been a Nysa near Meroe, and to his Greek name being 
iionirw ; this Greek form of his name being probably a 
folk corruption of his Phoenician name, which would almost 
certainly end in niii ' man.' 

" Of course the cult of the vine and the manufacture of 
wine did not arise in Aethiopia but on the slopes of the 
I ndo- Caucasus, and hence Mount Meroe [Meru] and the 
I ndo- Caucasian Nysa have been identified as the seats of 
the education of the young Awkiiro*." 

tt is evident most abundantly from the Homeric Hymn 
and from Herodotus that the notion of Dionysus' second 
birth was often connected with tAigi mountain, hfounl Meroe, 
and it is equally plain that this connection might involve 
rejecting more or less consciously— according as the matter 
was more or less reasoned out — the current reports of bit 
birth at Thebes, or Naxos, or elsewhere in Greece, or Thrace, 

' Cf. Eusuihlus (foL p. jio. I, 6) on Iliad il. 637 : 1^ U n 'l>3iii> 

Uqph in\ifi^, itofivifi iraal)itrar. t$tf K'^patfa^ lu/iMivral, f«#v. 
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ai Phrygia. Perhaps the whole story identifying 1 
that elusive place, which never stays quite where you put it, 
but has a trick of moving far East if you seek it in Greece, 
and of lurking in Thrace if you seek it in Egypt or Arabia — 
with Mount Meroe and the far East may have been called 
into being by the epithet of Dionysus foiporpasln'ii, itttrs/irtg 
ef the thigh, which goes hand in hand with that other one 
<i/3ai^tioT7js, sewtd in with needles. Perhaps some mute 
inglorious Euhemenis could settle the difiicutly quite com- 
fortably by saying that the epithet should be translated 
nursling nf Mount Meroe, An^ then he could say that the 
other epithet was a mistake produced by a stupid tale 
regarding the thigh of Zeus. This is, however, a too con- 
venient way of meeting the difficulty, nor is that adopted 
by Euripides in the Bacchanals in the least more satisfactory, 
although it was made with a certain Jesuitical sincerity, and 
in its day probably satisfied many religious minds in difhcully 
about the patent incongruity of the tale. For when Euri- 
pides wrote the Bacchanals the best intellects of the time, 
and lie was among them, still clung to a belief in the efficacy 
of a subtle analysis of words.^ 

Tiresias, a Jioly man, utters the apology, explanation, or-— J 
if you chose to call it so — (he sophism^ by which Euripideta 

> Cr. Mr. T/rrell's admlmblE note (p. nx. of Uie iDlroduclion lo bt*^ 
Baeckai\: " The reason of this elymoloEiiing " — he speaks of thai at v, jao 
of Ihe play- — " is to be found, as Sctiwalbe well otiservei. in ihe deep eon- 
viclion wilh wliieh Greek anliquiiy was imbued, [hM beiween Ihe word Bnd 
Ihe ihing denoted by i[ there was some secret band or hidden affinity." 

' For an equally curious sophism which Sophocles puts into the mouth 
□f Aniigonc, see his Antigone, 904-915. Both of these passages are 
alien to modem taste, and are prompted by the rhetorical training enjoyed 
by Sophocles and by Euripides. Goethe, Conversation vtilh Edurmann of 
aSfh March iSa?, says he would give a great deal if a " lUchilgcr 
Pbilologe" would prove that the passage Irom the Antigont was spuii- 
Qui. The chief reason why this desiic of his has never (/on Jacob) been 
gratilied is found in Aristotle's citation of lines 911 and gia, ajid in 
Herodotus, who has put the same rhetorical conimonptaces into an 
episode of Persian history (iii. ii9).^Since writing the above, I have lead 
Professor Jebb's Appendii, where he rejects hncs 904-900 as inlerpolalnj 
by lophon or as due to the actors. I am not. however, inclined to take 
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shames the blasphemies of Pentheus and other scoffers at 

the second birth of Dlonj-sus.' 

Him dosi thou scorn, and mock to hear the tale, 

How in Zeus' ihigh he was sewn up. Give ear 

And learn of me thai this is as il should be. 

When Zeus from flames and lightnings plucked him out, 

And bore Olymptjs-ward a god unborn, 

Then Hera sought to fling him down from Heaven, 

Zeus foiled her plot with counter-plots divine. 

' Batch, 186-397. Diodorf rejects these lines because qr Ihcir '■dielio 
inepu ooafiua omninoque non Euri|:ddea."«rblcli smounts lo Ki]ing, Euri- 
pides'did not write them becauu lhe]r arc not by Euripides. This seems la tx 
Wecklein's view. Professor Tyrrell mokes oot a better case : ■' Il leems 
hardly loo much to say thai w. 386-397 ■">"> he inteipoUted. because 
Ibey eiplain away a Mory taken as literally true hy ibe chorus, w. 530- 
S30. and also in the second strophe of their entrance song." Hiein, 
hemalnlains, waitheorlliodoiveraion opposed by Euripides 10 die sceptical 
one given by Pentheus. " Il can hardly be matntalned, Ihercfore, that Euri- 
pides would have assigned to Tiresiai (who, as well as the chorus. Is all 
along the exponent of the views of the believeis) a theory explaining away 
■he myth In which the chorus express their belief." Here Profeuor Tyrrell 
•eemlio me to apply essenlially modem standards of faiih and orthodoxy lo 
the side of Greek religion which is most absolutely tamed away from Ihetn. 
To me. and 1 suppose 10 many, such a divergence is Ear from inconceivable 
between Tiresias and the chorus, — both of them equally authoritative, both 
of them equally orthodox, if such an alien word may be used where il has no 
real appliialion. It would be indeed marveDoui if Ihe god of Iransfbnna- 
lions, illiuions, and cootnLdietions did not often inspire his volario 10 
codlrsdlct each other. No one phase of Ihe elusive nuuiireslalions of 
Dionjius, and no one's account of any folure in his story, must be treated 
as finiil. Il must, funhermore. he remembered that Ibese oOendtng verses 
can be Isken as a very clever answering of Ihe fool according lo his folly, 
an Ulempt 10 mediate betweirn ihe blasphemous scrplidsm of Pentheus 
and a story which he was incapable of accepting as the true bdieven did. 
Regarded fn this light the lofhiim of Tiresias is a Jesuitical concessoo 
made for the salvation of Pentheus' soul as a bul and deipeiate move. 
Cadmus follows with ihc last appeal of all. which is characterised by the 
same spirit. He allows that Dionysus is a man. These concessions form 
pari of Ihc plan which shows in Pentheus Ihe self-deluded and self-devoted 
victim of wanton wickedness. " No one can ever convince every one that 
this pasBsge is spurious." says ProTessor Jebb of Ani. 904-915. Change 
tfurioMS Vigenmne, and Ihe remark applies to Battk. 086-297. Every one 
can. however, be convinced Ihal bolh passages, ■/ i/nriimi, were the 
(nrliesl of interpotalions. Thus, in any case, Bttth. aSfi-a^y retains ill 
religious signilicance. 
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A piece ' lorn off from earth's encircling ether 
He framed to be a pledge of peace ^ with Hera, 
With Dionysus' semblance cheating her. 
But men report that for a time the god 
Grew in Zeus' loin," contriving all the tale, 
Exchanging terms because a changeling pledge 
To Goddess Hera was conveyed ' by Zeus. 

The temper in which all these difficulties, so far as it may 
be said that they are still difficulties, in the legend of Dionysus 
are now met is a very different one from that in which Euri- 
pides wrote the above. As for the Nysa placed in the far East, 
and Dionysus' eastern birth, that goes to prove the probable 
infusion of a strong Phoenician, Egyptian, or Arabian strain 
the habit of Dionysus as known among the Aegean 
islands in early days. Add to this the apparently Phoeni- 
cian character and derivation of his name, and the whole 
setting of the beautiful Homeric Hymn wherein we read 
how sea-robbers tried to carry off the god, and how they 
were punished for iL Then the outlines for understanding 
Dionysus as " the Assyrian Stranger," and for interpreting 
certain touches in his story as " a myth of the develop- 
ment of Phoenician commerce," are complete. 

The mystery of his second birth remains to be cleared 
up. In the fragment of a Homeric Hymn quoted at the 
outset it is noticeable that the writer rejects all maternity 
in the case of Dionysus, puts poor Semele entirely out of 
court, and maintains that Zeus only, and Zeus alone, 
brought the babe to birth. Backofen," in his Multtrrecht, 
first had a glimpse of the fact that here was a Greek parallel 
to the more primitively grotesque assertion made by impli- 
cation in the curious practice known as the couvade, that a 
child's father is both parents in one, and that he is i 
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' See F, A. Voip on ■■ Dionysus ■ in Ro 


scfaer's AmflUlrlickfs It. 
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particularly and especially its mother. Curiously enough 
not Dionysus only, who proves it in his own person, but also 
Apollo, here again his ally, maintains this strange doctrine. 
Aeschylus, with adeep insight into the mysterious background 
of his own faith, makes Apollo say, in the Eumtnides, ou« 
itrri li'iTijp . . . TOKevs, . . . tiktci S" o BponTKUtv. The grCAt 
principle exemplified in the second birth of Dionysus is a 
triumphant justification for Orestes, the slayer of Clytem- 
nestra, and the same intense belief that the mother has no 
relation to her child, which is all its father's, leads certain 
savages to eat children born to their own wives of fathers 
who are slaves captured in war.' In fact, the story of 
Orestes represents a more primitive and unflinching asser- 
tion of the nullity of the mother's motherhood and the 
reality of the father's than does that of the second birth of 
Dionysus. In this last common sense has asserted itself, 
and the child is partially matured in Semele's womb.* Then 
when she has been destroyed before the full period for 
Dionysus' birth has come, the half/armed 6ab(, ij/uTiktirrov, 
as Nonnus calls him, is transferred to the thigh of Zeus. 

And now, since the testimony of cannibal customs has 
been referred to, it is high time to put the whole question at 
issue in the hands of the anthropologists, who are alone com- 
petent. Fortunately Dr. Tyjor has dealt with the matter in 
one of his most recent papers.* Indeed this very point, i.e. 
the place and the function, in the early strati lication of 
family customs, to be assigned to the violent assertion that 
a child's father is his all, and his mother has no part in 
him, is taken by Dr. TyJor as his especial theme. Out of 
scattered materials strewn like glacial boulders upon (he 

> Pur the fact and .1 mosl tnsltoclire accouni oF ihc taHtvJi, see Dr. 
Ty\aT\ Early Hiilory i^ MoKitHd, vol. L pp. a87>ag7. 

' A further proof of Ibe tcaswrtion o( Ihe moiher's natural righu wliich 
pi*]'! iti pan in ihaping (hii mjrUi is foond in the beiuliful an«tion of 
Dionytui for bii nitUhcT Semde. TtiU lovelr Iran 11 omnipresent in hii 
M0T7. Mr. Paler has been partlculnriy happy in hli ac«mnl of iL 

' "On a Method of Inveiligaling the Oevdopnient of liuiiiuiioni 
applied lo Laws of MorriBgc and DscenL" Joumti 1^ lit Aiitkrof«lifital 
InUitalt. Pebnuuy 1889. 
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path of civilisation he builds up a wonderfully weU-founded 
and solidly based structure of scientific demonstration. This 
is in fact the topic which he has chosen for a treatment so 
strict in method that he may well hope that its elucidation 
shall " overcome a certain not unkindly hesitancy on the 
part of men engaged in the precise operations of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, to admit that the 
problems of anthropology are amenable to scientific 
ment." 

A more precise description of the "quaint custom 
called the couvaie is now desirable, since it is here contended 
that the same explanation will account for that and for 
Apollo's vindication of Orestes as guiltless though he bad 
slain his mother, together with the episode of Dionysus' 
second and only real birth from the thigh of Zeus 
father. In the couvade, to quote from Dr. Tylor,' " 
father, on the birth of his child, makes a ceremonial pre-* 
tence of being the mother, being nursed and taken care o^ 
and performing other rites such as fasting and abstaining 
from certain kinds of food or occupation, lest the new-born 
should suffer thereby. This custom is known in the four 
quarters of the globe. How sincerely it is still accepted 
appears in a story of Mr. Im Thurm, who on a forest 
journey in British Guiana noticed that one of his Indians 
refused to help to haul the canoes, and on inquiry found 
that the man's objection was that a child must have been 
born to him at home about this time, and he must not 
exert himself so as to hurl the infant. In ihe Mediterranean 
district it is not only mentioned by ancient wTiters, but in 
Spain and France, in or near the Basque country, it went 
on into modern times; Zamacola in 1818 mentions, as 
but a little lime ago, that the mother used lo gel up and 
the father take the child to bed. Knowing the tenacity of 
these customs, I should not be surprised if traces of ceuvade 
might be found in that district still." 

The place of this custom in the early history of 

' P. JS4 in the journal above quoted. 
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kind hangs together with the more or less well-established 
fact that there were three stages of successive develop- 
ment in family and tribe organisation. In the first 
and earliest of these, sometimes called the matriarchal 
stage, descent and inheritance had only to do with the 
mother.' Here Ihen was the absolute coniradiction of 
Apollo's dictum in the Eiimenides of Aeschylus. Here the 
child is as solely and exclusively his mother's as he after- 
wards was maintained to be solely his father's. Between 
these two strata there was an intermediate stage wherein 
both customs struggled for predominance,^ Now the most 
startling confirmation of this order for the development of 
early customs is given by Dr. Tylor's discovery — which h« 
makes doubly impressive by a sort of geological diagram — 
that the eouvade is unknown in the lower or matriarchal 
stratum, begins after the middle of the transitional stratum, 
and spends itself early in the upper or patriarchal stratum. 
Thus the couvadt was a visible symbol, a practice by the 
adoption of which the father's authority was finally and 
definitely asserted. As soon as this victory was won the 
custom by which it gained the day became a mere curiosity, 
a survival. 

The curious thing is that the Greek power to Iratjs- 
mute all things and to beautify whatever came into the 
Greek consciousness should have conquered even the 
slubborri material afforded by this graceless struggle for 
mastery within the primitive human family, and should 
have associated its dimmed and mysterious record with 
those masterpieces of the high poetic genius of man, the 
Onsteia of Aeschylus, and the Bacchanah of Euripides. 

' See in Itie sevcnlh annunl rrpoti of Itic tnule« of ihe PmbodT Miucum. 
CamtiHdge, Muss. (16B4], Mr. I.uden Carr't able paper on " Tlie SocUl 
and Poliiical Position of Woman nmong the Hiuon- Iroquois Tribes." 
These tiibes and manir of [hose of [he t>nEbIcn in Arizona are slill al Ihe 
matriatxhal >iage. 

' It ii pertiapi fanciful 10 sugf^esl ihit the rival prelensioni of Cljnem- 
ncMn and Aeameinnon lo diipose oT Iphitenia are a r«cord of Ihl* mMdle 
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Indeed I cannot more suitably bring to an end these notes 
upon a survival in Greek tragedies themselves of prime^'al 
customs than by referring to a thoughtful though a brief 
account recently given ' of the manner in which the Greeks 
performed their tragedies as a similar survival — I mean their 
use of masks in acting. "No oneoftheearly tragedians . . . 
did in fact invent masks, but . . . these existed as survivals 
of the paraphernalia of the Greek rites from remote and 
uncivilised times. . . . Indeed the use of masks is wide- 
spread among uncivilised peoples ; it begins apparently with 
a dim notion of terrifying or deceiving demons, and soon 
becomes a formula of worship. It was from this state that 
the custom appears to have entered the Greek drama. . . . 
While the mask is common among nearly all savage races, 
we may find it surviving in the dramatic performances of 
the Chinese and Japanese. " ^ Interesting though the 
Chinese and Japanese drama is, and not devoid of 
the genuine power that belongs to an art which has 
its definite traditions, the difference between its appoint- 
ments — not to speak of essentials — and those of the 
Greek stage is very great, and on the score of beauty 
of course is all in favour of the Greeks, Starting 
apparently from the same or practically the same barbaric 
ritual which is the background of Chinese and Japanese 
theatrical performances, the Greeks were guided to beauty 
by an instinct which was all their own, and which has made 
them the sponsors of all that is best in dramatic literature. 
As Mr. Perry has admirably said, behind the perfected 
Greek drama " was a past that had triumphed successfully 
over the barbarism which left its rites, so to speak, as 
the raw material to be worked by art and enthusiasm into a 
thousand charming forms. The savage survivals were, like 
the physical geography of the land, tamed, smoothed, 
cultivated, made inhabitable, not destroyed."^ In the realm 

' A Hiilory <f Grak Liltrature. by T. S. Perry i New York, H(!MW|J 
Holland Co., 1S90. ■ 
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of the drama, as in all other regions of literature and art 
which the Greeks knew, they and they alone possessed the 
art and the enthusiasm which could deal with stubborn 
and primitive materials — ^the only ones at hand. Accord- 
ingly each newly discovered trace in Hellenic work of 
prehistoric man and his ugly ways is but a new occasion for 
marvelling at the transcendent genius of Hellas. 



THE GODS AT ELEUSIS 



In the previous chapter it has been assumed, accord 
to abundant testimony,' that Dionysus in some shape or 
other very early associated himself at Eleusis with the 

' The presence, as an object of early Elcu^nian worahip, of a mystioi 
Sal/tair Is denird by none. But because there is no mention o! Dionysiu- 
Jacchos in tbc Homeric HytR9t to DenuUr. and because the Zogreiu 
legend, which finally summed up the nature of (he specitically Eleusinian 
Dionysus, emanated from Onomacrilus and the new Orphic seel al Athens, 
(□me maintain thai Dionysus was on utier stranger lo the Eleusinian cult 
until the days of Pisislralus. This inleqiretalion of the facts, which are 
unfortunately too lew to speak very clearly for Iheraselvea, fails la cor- 
retale with the mystical JaJftaif of ear^y Eleusis, the Zagmis - Dionysus 
who, in the later Mysteries under the surname of lacchos. yearly visited 
Demeter and Persephone, and who was variously represenled as a brother 
and a son of Persephone. The traditional connection between Thrace 
and the mythical Eumolpus. whose ler; name has a touch of llie music 
of Apollo and Dionysus in it. and the theory among laic Greeks thai 
Eumolpus had to do with the worship of lacchos at Eleusis. lead towards 
the conclusion that, after all, the early mystical Mimt is a proto-Thradan 
Dionysus under some sort of Eleusinian disguise — the old neihtrworld 
god of Thrace, brought by that early influence from the north, represented 
by the nanie Eumolpus to complete the group of divinities wor^ipped 
at Eleusis. The eharacleristieally Eleusinian epithets of Pluto and 
Eubouleus suit well this primitive divinity when once he is far from 
Thrace and under the softening influences of Demcicr. As for the absence 
of any mention of Dionysus- lacchos in the Hymn lo DnuUr. it roust be 
remembered that neither is the great Eleusinian hero Triplolcmus there 
mentioned, eicepi among oihers represented as of equal importance vrilh 
if the Eleusinian rites. In spite of this circum- 
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rlwo goddesses of the Mysteries. So far as chronology 
applies, it is evident that this first of his comings to 
Eieusis was thought of as having taken place not long after 
the day of Demeier's arrival at Eieusis and of Dionysus' 
visit to Icarius, We may safely take it for granted, how- 
ever, that his status in those early days was far inferior to 
that to which he subsequently attained through the reforms 
and innovations made first by Epimenides and Solon,' and 
then by Pisistratus and Onomacritus, whereby he was enabled 
to participate in Eleusinian observances from the vantage- 
ground of an independently organised Athenian ritual in his 
honour. After Epimenides had suitably organised the Lesser 
Mysteries at the Athenian Eleusinion, the god could in due 
time become the leader of the myUae in their yearly procession 
to Eieusis, and under the name of lacchos, which perhaps 

thad not attached to him in his early days at Eieusis, when 
he was merely a TrapeSpo^^an associate divinity, was there 
welcomed as the coequal of the two great goddesses. 
In a sense therefore the coming of Dionysus, as an 
independently recognised divinity, to take his share 
in the worship of those who thronged lo the Greater 
Mysteries, was prepared by Epimenides and brought to 
pass by Pisistratus and Onomacritus ; and the first move 
■Unce leslimony from olhcr icmrMi asJigm a proinineni place lo Trip- 
tolemus in ihc local cutl. Indeed we may considet the presence of ft 
repRsoitalive of Dionysoi in the early legend k thing BssuiEd. «ncc there 
Wki aneiently more than one vcnion o( the story al the fi/mH lo Dtmtltr 
(see pBu»nias, t. mnii. 3, where Pamphos is followed as to the numliet 
and tuunei of the daughters of Ccleus), and since the Dcmophoon incident, 
ibc only point where Dior)fsu»-Iiicchos-Triplolpmus could be ooncemed. 
plainly does nol bang tc^ether with lis mrroundiags. See note t, p. 194. 
I I thus couple Solon with Epimenldei. became Plotarch (as quoted 
133} says that the latter prepa r ed the way for Solon's 
' ' ' . ~ . . . distinctly > ■■ ■ - 
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was brought about from Athens. But had not earlier 
influences already made some place for the new-comer at 
Eleusis, the great Eleusinian alliance of three coequal 
divinities would not so easily have come to pass. It is 
an undoubted fact that the popular legends and unauthor- 
ised observances at Eleusis began to recognise the Thracian 
god at some earlier time while he still bore plain marks of^ 
being king of the underworld. This view is in agreei 
with the traditions of Eumolpus and the Eumolpidae, wl 
any other makes it difficult to understand why Dionysus 
attached himself in just the way he did ' to a group of gods 
where Hades played a part not unimportant, though to us 
obscure. The coming of Dionysus lo Eleusis evidendjr 
enhanced the importance of Hades, and took away 
thing ^ from Demeter's overpowering predominance, 
by this limitation she apparently gained in effectiveness 
what she lost in exdusiveness. 

' S« F. A. Voigl (ait. " Dionysus" in Roscha'sZijTKon), where lariom 
epilhels of Hades arc shown lo bflong lo Dionysus, panicularly Ihal of 
Ed^ouXcui. The nami Eubouleus is especially connected with the H^es 
legend al Eleusis. both in the Athenian and the Argive tale. There was 
undouhledly a more or leas definite distinclion drawn, in Ihc Eleusiniui 
and cognate worships, belween two male divinities worshipped in con- 
junclion with Persephone*, one of which may have been mon especially 
identified with Dionysus than the other : but il is more than likely thai 
they represenled the two types of Dionysus-Dendritesand Dion jsus- Hades. 
The chief authority for this distinction is hardly earUer than the fourth 
cenluty b.c. Il is an inscription found on a lablet in a tomb near the 
ancienl Sybaris. The deceased, one of the laPopof, i.t. initiate, writs : 

See Pausanias. I. xiv. 1.4, and Miss Harrison {Mylislogy and Mimumtnts 
^ Alkrns. pp. 95-101). See also Chr. Schcrcr (art. ■■Hades" in Roscber. 
pp. 17B3 and ff.), where the euphemistic epithets of the god arc discusseil. 
and ihe softening of the sterner aspects of Hades through contact wilh the 
cull of Persephone and Demeler is noted. 

' She lost a touch of vindiciiveness. which in the legend at HenDionc 
led her to bum Colonies in his house (Pausanias. 11. xxxv. 4), u 
gloom which gave het the surname Ktinys at Thelpusa (Pausanias, V 
"V. 4). 
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Like [he worship of Apollo at Delphi, that of Eleusinian 
Demeter did, however, owe its increasing importance to a 
hospitalit)', which welcomed new-coming divinities with no 
thought of curtailing their traditionary powers. Dionysus 
came to Eleusis and took his place there by the side of 
Hades,' so that Heracliius in one of his dark words declares 
this identification to be a proof that life and death arc one.^ 
The original Thracian conception of Dionysus, based as it 
was upon the belief that death was life, was in this manner 
reasserted. 

Besides the bond of kingship in the netherworld. Hades 
and Dionysus were affiliated by their relation to the treasures 
concealed in the bowels of earth. Control over these came 
by right — so ancient piety argued — to the lord of the world 
below. Hence Hades and Pluto,' the god of riches, were 

' See Voiet (nrt, ' ' Dionysus " in Roscher's Itiuon. p. 1047) on Diony- 
ms' bringing of Semele from Hades 10 Olympus, which he compars 10 Ihc 
Auumption of Ibc Viigin Moiy. Cenainly Pindar's lone (in Ibe third 
Pyihian) aboul Semele juslifia some such parallel Enthusiaslic wor- 
shippers of Dionysus Mlribulcd lo him power over Ihc life to come, and wel- 
GOmnl hli use of it to lead Semele inio the asiembLage of gods on Olympus. 

' Heracliius, quoled by Clement of Alexandria. Protreftica. p. 30 : 
uOrit ti 'AfAii (ol iiinvvt Mv l^i'i'rat ml \iirdfeiviy. (CI. RiUcr 
and Pteller. //ill. Phil, I. 39 a. who say, afUv quoting, as of Heraclitus. 
the celebrated ^oi Zifrl <nc6rof *Ar<l^, #d«i 'AJfli; atbrot lifffl' foiTf 
rt«l firranr/enit xtXrn SAi imi yi.it Hiae, rddigt &pi|f tt-a-^fn^sfiimt. (tii-iL 
Tt tA nitit, Td3( i' aS ri iflnuir, " 'ktStrfi, quern eundem ileum esse cum 
Libero Pslre dicebal [kiV. Heraclltus], significat vim humidam lenebricosam 
leDoTis, tupitei lucidam ei ignitnm coeli.") See also Scbercr (ai above) oB 
a rdief found at L.ocTi, 

■ II might be hazarded as n conjeclore Ihal the coming of Dionysus 10 
Eleusis broa^i with it for Hades the surname Plulo. Certainly Ibe 
epithet nXai^wv first appears for Hades in ibe Attic poels of Ibe fiflb 
century. Aochylus. Prxrm. 3o6 ; Soph. Anlig. 1100 : Eunpid. Akatii. 
36a. Hen. Far, S08 : Aristoph. Plul. 737. See also at the bi^nnliic 
of the eighth book of Plato's Lams a pasjage where Plulo is named alone 
for all Ibe Chthonian gods, Prellcr. commrqiing on this (act. attribuiet 
thespilhel Plulololbe Eleusinian worship. Cbr, Scbeirr (an. "HadES*'in 
Rgscher. p. 1786} inclines 10 agree with Prdlcr as to Ihe epilhei Pknito, 
but objects that (lie other euphemistic names miut have come from Iradi- 
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one, and hence Dionysus, to the extent that he was oi 
a netherworld god, was in his own person called Father of 
Gold, and to him were dedicated the gold-bearing floods of 
Phrygian Pactolus. Demeter, Persephone, Aidoneus- Pluto, 
I acchos- Dionysus, and Rhea-Cybele — these, the five divini- 
ties of Eleusinian worship, become three before the eyes, 
as it were, of their worshippers. I acchos- Dionysus and 
Aidoneus- Pluto mysteriously melt into one, while Rhea- 
Cybele and Demeter are similarly fused. This would leave 
just three — one Demeter-Rhea-Cybe!e gave the feminine 
element. The second, Hades-Iacchos-Dionysus, represents 
the male element, and finally the third is Persephone. It 
has been abundantly shown how Demeter and Persephone 
were regarded as one, being so filled with mutual love that 
all barriers between them melted away, A similar identifica- 
tion of Dionysus and Persephone is shadowed forth by 
legends of their marriage. Hence what we may call the 
first of the Eleusinian mysteries,' since it deals with the 
hidden nature of all the gods at Eleusis, is not without a 
modern parallel. It presented itself to the pious mind in 
terms and wilh difficulties, most of which recur in one 
statement or another of the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
Eight names, four of goddesses and four of gods, came 
finally to stand for two persons in whom was presented 
great fact — the course of nature. Demeter was Perscphonej 
both and each were Rhea, who was Cybele. Aidotii 






lions preserved among the people. Suppose thai Dionysus brou^t thii 
golden conlribulion, and ihal ihc other mild epithet or Eubouleus came 
frorn Greek, and especially EleusiniaJi, tradilioa. then the soflenrng influ- 
ence which gathered these kindly qualities around forbidding Hades 

' I am intentionally using the word Mysteiy in the modem sense, 
because it is noticeable that a religious conception very nearly approaching 
ll is cbaraclcriEtic of Ihc Orphic writings, and was lamiliar to Euripides, 
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was Pluto; while both and each were Dionysus, who was 
lacchos, and also, in some sense, Triptolemus. 

The two divine persons around whom these abundant 
names and attributes gathered at Eleusis were in the highest 
sense not two but one. They were one as concave and 
convex are one ; they represented the active and the pas- 
sive aspects of the great and universal a]l. Nor Is it fanci- 
ful to add that they represented two typically Greek ways ' 
of understanding the world and all that is therein ; the one 
way was that of Demeter and Xenophanes, the other way 
was that of Heraclitus and Dionysus. 

Dionysus all (lash, all heat, all motion flowing and grow- 
ing, living and dying, dancing and flying,^ was a fit incarna- 
tion of the philosophy of those whom Plato laughingly calls 
the "Streamers," men who with Heraclitus, the dark philo- 
sopher, talked of the course of nature as being that of a 
swift and shifting stream or a fitfully burning conflagration. 

' Forns 
duclion— ba 
■8B6. 

i, for Dionysus wonhipped at Amyclae u 
rhrapmer [art. " D. in der Kiuisl." koieber, 
p. 1151). Dr. ^naii^KuHttvprstrUungen dii giJUlgeUm DtonyKs. Municli, 
■S39) first called e*pcciHl Hlienlion 10 Itiis. Speaking of Ihe wingEd 
Dionysus >t Aniyclae. Pautaniai make a lomewhal rorcible-fecblc remark, 
to ihe effett thai the god of wine may well have wiogs, sIdce under wine's 
influence men fluUer, and are uplifted as by wings. There is a meny French 
long in praiie ot Dionysus, — "Vive Denis noire bon ptre I" islhegisi of i(; 
bu( Ibc lasl verw gives 10 Diimysui Liirr bolh wings and song, as follows : 
'■ Ce I.iber ptre des repas 
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Certainly the poelic genius of man never conceived any 
personality better suited than that of Dionysus to represent 
the ever-moving stream, the ever-living and ever-dying fire 
of Heraclitus. Those minds whom this doctrine confused 
and alarmed could take the very different view of riature 
and divinity presented by Xenophanes ; and Demeter's 
personality gives most admirably the aspect of divinity 
which they would chiefly worship. Demeter is peace 
bought with the price of sorrow, love mingled with sad- 
ness ; hers is a constant soul, unswerving and unselfish in 
her boundless love for sweet Persephone. Lei Demeter 
then stand for the new aspect of divinity proclaimed and 
justified by Xenophanes. 

Tired of the tales that the charming Homer told, shocl 
and pained at the wickedness of gods who were human 
heart and only superficially divine— magnified men freed from 
death and age but not from sin — Xenophanes declared that 
god was one, even so Demeter and Persephone were one ; he 
said that god was infinite, even so was the love and long- 
ing of Demeter for Persephone. Indeed it has been often 
remarked that a new spirit came into Greek religion and life 
with the new worship of non-Homeric divinities at Eleusis; 
and this new spirit was just what Xenophanes longed for. 

In the unknown, or at most half-known, spirit of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, one virtue reigned with living power, 
which some think has in our days vanished from all 
Christendom. This virtue is much lauded by the pious 
Plutarch ; it is the virtue of silence. Indeed all the rites 
of Eleusis would have been in vain if it were possible to 
describe minutely the Eleusinian ritual after the confidi 
fashion of the author of The Divine Legation of Afoses. 

' Wai-burtQti, Bishop of Gloucester. 
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Worshippers were bound by every fear, and lured by 
every hope, touching their fate after death ' to reveal no 
word of what was said, and to withhold the least hint of 
what was done in the Eleusinian Holy of Holies. What is 

The seholiasl on line 15B of the Frogt ot Ariilopbanes says : "'The 
opinioD prevailed at Atheos that wtioevei had tiecn taught Ihe Myiterica 
would, wbeti he came to die. be deemed vronhy of divine glory. HenM 
all were eager for initiatJaD." Tbi) would sometimes lake place when ■ 
was near hii death. Sec Aristoph. Peact, 1. 374 f., where Trj- 

I, sure of approaching death, tries lo borrow three diachmas la buy a 
bit of a porker (for an offering 10 (bt gods below), and says, " Yoii know 
I've got lo be initialed or etc 1 die. " A curious tay of light is thrown upon 
the whole question of the mysteries, and the comfort which they gave by 
assunng lo the initiated especial privilege in the life beyond, by four 
Orphic fragmenu found in Southern Italy (three at Syboiis and a 
Pelelia). The dale of Ihe tombs wherein they wen: found oa thin 
of gold is the third centuiy B. C. ; bui Comparetti. in his account of 
{JtufHil of fftUttiit StKditt, vdL iiL p. 111), says the Orphic fragmenu go 
tMck to Ihe lime of Euripidct. and he refers to the well-known pauage in 

Plato's RtfHbtic about the OrphtattUitae (ii. 364 B). In the preceding 
chapter I have spoken of the first Orphic doctrines promulgated by Ono- 
macrilos at Athens: Mr, Cecil Smith. "Orphic Myths on Attic Vasts" 
i/eanal of Helkiit Sludiei. vol xl. p. 346). gives Lhe following summaiy 
of doGUine (derived from the three Inscriptions In question) from later Orphic 
poems, and fmm a vase-painting of great and almost unique inteiest that 
goes back to a date eoilier than 480 (i.c. ^ — 

" In Ihe cosmogony of the Orphic leaching ihrre are two great cosmic 
elements — Zeus, the omnipotenl all in all, and his danghtcr Kore. who 
combines in her peisanaUty the characteristic features of Persephone. 
Artemii, and Hekale ; from the union of Zeus in serpent form »itb Kore. 
Zagreus is bom. and to him. euentlally in his character of x'^><>'> ttic 
kingdom is given of this world. Zagreus is the allegory of the hfe and 
death and resurrectlDn of Nalure. In Ihe generally accepted VFTSion. he 
IS brought up ns the Zeus-child, and from fear of Hera, is sent on earth to 
be warded \xi the Koureles. Hera sends the Titans, who surprise Zagreus 
■I [day, tear him in piece*, and enl him all except the heart. Zeus dniroys 
the Titans with his thunderbolts, and oul of their ashes the human race is 
bom. Since Ihe Titans had swallowed Zagreus. a sparii of the divine 
element forever permraiea the homan system. The hean is carried Iiy 
Athene to Zeos. who either gives it lo Semele in a potion 01 swallows it 
himself, and thus is Iwm another Zagreus, the ' younger Dionysus. ' i rtm 
iuiriitot." For Ihe initiated death is a piece of good lock, and on one of 
Ihe Sybaris tablets Ihe deponed soul exults, saying to the gods ; nat >ip 
iyiir ift^ Y^ret SKp«t tOx't^" itnai. Having atoned for the sin of the 
Titans by mystic ceremonies, the initialed claim the hontage of Zagreus. 
which u life enttosting. He is in their members, and ibrougb his death 
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sometimes, with a loo ineffable self-complacency, called the 
" modern mind," might learn a lesson from the novices at 
Elcusis ; and it is perhaps good for us all to ponder ovei 
this ancient recognition of the unuiierableness of the un- 
utterable. This ground of holy reserve, not always respected' 
to-day, was kept intact both in Greece and at Rome by the 
Mysteries. 

If silence is the chief lesson and culminating grace' 
derived from Eleusis, it may be asked why there is more to 
say i* But even the secret of those Mysteries has been in a 
certain fashion laid open, and their noble spirit breathes from 
many masterpieces of the Greek genius. Such was the 
speaking power of Greek art, that the sculptors and the 
poets have almost revealed the secret in the beauty of their 
work. Certain statues of Eleusinian divinities bear the 
impress of the Mysteries, as do indeed the eyes of many a 
saint pictured by Christian art. Even in Botticelli's awkward 
and mysterious grace we read this same unnamed and un- 
nam cable constraint and mystery. 

The first and most delicate manifestation of this shi 
in the peaceful and enigmatical beauties of Demeter 
Persephone. Give to this constraining power something of 
manly force, and it constrains no longer to repose. The 
universe whirls onward then in Dionysus' wake. The 
trees are drawn to follow Orpheus and his Thracian lyre. 
With Dionysus all nature floods forward and onward to a 

' For fear ot having been misled inio fl one-sided staiement. I give the 
following {[Tiiphic summary of ibe spirit in which Ihc failbrul were inviud 
to the Myileries, which 1 abbreviate from Montihardl's Demeter essay : 
"Come, whosoever is clrao of all pollalian, nud whose soul bath not 
consciousness or sin. Come, whosoever hath lived a life of rightcoumeti 

speech can be understood." Almost every Athenian sought out tli 
1, and from time to time communed with the gods of EInui* (i 
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goal, which is neither named nor known, and yet is the first 
cause of an irresislible impulse. The intensity of calm 
which is sometimes to be seen in Demeler's grief, and 
sometimes even gives to her joy a sober hue, aUies itself 
with one aspect of the annually recurring tragedy of life 
decaying, and of growth on earth. Forsaken in her grief 
she is the spirit of loneliness, the genius of homesickness ; 
and even in her appeasement she still seems alone. Per- 
sephone, her joy, is with her truly, but she brings to her 
mother that nameless tremor, half of peace and half of 
unutterable oppression, which comes to a hngerer musing 
in the fields of spring. 

The more Iioisierous joy of Dionysus is this tremor 
raised to a higher power, and contains its oppression and 
its gladness both intensified. The promise written, half in 
sadness, first upon the hesitating face of spring comes to 
its uttermost fulfilment in an ecstasy of joy which is near 
to downright madness and fraught with death. The 
crescendo of growth and vigour drives away and utterly 
dispels the outward show of mystery, because the mystery 
itself lies hidden. It is the god himself who enters in 
and fills his worshippers and all the world with his con< 
straining power. He is in all things, and he leads all 
things on the way of his choice. From flash to flash, from 
flame to flame, the scale of bright and fluid being is run 
through with the whirl, as it were, of a devouring fire that 
darts across fields of yellow grain. Deraeter is no longer 
there, nor yet are we who have been swept along by Diony- 
sus in his fluid train. Yet this is not the last word of the 
mysterious power that shapes the varying course of nature. 
The learned and truly pious Sirabo somewhere says that it 
was but right for the Eleusinian worshipjiers to guard most 
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jealously a mysticai secret How otbenrise could then 
ritual have shown forth the nature of the gods at Efeiisis ? 
Their secret always eluding inquiry was like thor godhead 
for ever eluding the grasp of our senses,* for erer strcamn^ 
on beyond reach of our straining eyes. The Sacuning 
philosopher, Heraclitus, declared solemnly that yoct cooM 
not twice step into the same riTer, and Strabo would hzfc 
us apply this to divinity, and mark how the same Dionysus 
is never met with twice. This may be called, and was 
sometimes meant as, a Pantheistic doctrine ; but *""f j"W,T 
it was of higher import, and Dionysus was tboo^ of as a 
spirit moving in all things, whose worshippers nuxst not 
attach themselves to any one manifestation dt \am, but 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 

And yet this Cist and Enrious race &om shape to shape 
WK tboo^ of only as a final ptuiujuu, like the ftvtissinm 
that oooies near the end of a musical cxmipodtioa. Thai 
natine reaches fulness, bnits are ^ming where lately were 
the bods of spring, while the dancn^ Hamads whirl across 
(he bee of the caitb, moving in Bacduc lercby their 
g*—™"^ feet, tossing their necks into die dewy air. This 
is ^das Maenads' boor of triumphant freedom. Now let 
them sing while tbey may tbc victadous le&ain in Euii- 
pidean nmnben. "Klial is the wtsdcm, what among 
monA the boon of heaven that is bim than vavi^ the 
hand ncttKicws over a blkii foe ? n~hat is ^ orio ua , that 
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of joy is past A frenzied impulse overtakes the revelling 
Maenads, and lo ! their nearest and tiieir dearest lies 
before them hideously slain. In overpowering their 
foeman they have unspeakably harmed their own. The 
huntsman from whom they thought lo escape was none 
other than their own Dionysus, the pitiless htintsman 
Zagreus. They thought to be swift and go from him 
free when he had really entered in and possessed ihem 
utterly. Winter is at hand, there are no buds, no blossoms, 
no fruits, and no joys. The sad awakening comes — Diony- 
sus is dead. Is he not buried within the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi i* And now the worshipper is left alone! And 
yet not quite alone, for he has for his comrade in grief 
Demeier, the all*welcoming—De meter, in her lonely trial 
longing and grieving, seeking and finding not — Dcmetcr 
whose only comfort is in doing deeds of sweet and unpre- 
meditated love' 

Let us now, while we still are under the spell of De- 
meter's sorrowing godhead,^ enter into the holy place at 
Eleusis and consider reverently its broken stones and buried 
walls. Here is a place consecrated by eight hundred years 
I of pious usage and spoiled by centuries of neglect. At last 

I ' TTk way in which allegiance to ihe ipiril ot Ihc Mysierie* bcgiu 
Willi Penepbone and DemelEr. iransfen iUelf (or a climax (o laccfaot. and 
thcxi dies down lo n calmer loy-ilty again, chiefly lo t^nneler and Ihe high 
standard of right living associated wilh her, i« best seen in ibc pasuge of 
the Fngi of Aristophanes uunmarised al the end of this chapter. See 
"■ 37»-4S9- 

' Tbii phase of Dcmeter is characleriilic when hn divinity standa in 
contrast to thai of Uionysus. Dionrsiu alto when taken alone hai bii 
nd and subdued ospoU. For both these diviniUes alone veic eon- 
oeired of as covering the whole ground mote cmnpleiely but not tess 
really occupied when they each supplemented the other, and both made 
raon for renephone, Dvmeier as the productive Eailh (Eur. Bmik. »7i- 
aj6) wu conceived of as going Ihrougb in her own penon all the stagei 
and phases of vegetation, and of Ihe husbandry by which e«nh was culli- 
nled. See Lenoimant. art "C^ria" in Darembecg and SagUo. 
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a lime for t!ie re-awakening of glorious pagan memol 
come at Eleusis, since the present condition of its site is the 
result of much careful excavation. 

From Athens to Eleusis is not far, though it is more than 
a Sabbath day's journey. In more accurate measurement 
the distance to Eleusis is slightly over twelve miles. The 
first excavations at Eleusis were made early in this century 
by the London Dilettanti Society.' From these labours 
came a good account of the site and of the two ceremonial 
gates or Propylaea — twth of the latter belonging to the days 
of Roman supremacy at Eleusis, Of these first exca\-ationa 
an account is given in the Umdited Antiquities of AtltM, 
published in rSi?. The Dilettanti Society could not cause 
the modern village of Levsina to be removed from the site 
most important for excavation, and therefore obtained little 
or no knowledge of the Hall of Initiation. This forced 
omission, and nearly all others, have been made up for 
Greek excavations which were ended only in 1887. At tlut 
request of the Greek Archaeological Society, Dr. Dorpfdd 
made out in 1 887 the full ground-plan of all buildings whose 
foundations were left on the site when the village houses 
had been removed. The plan published in 1S88 will never 
receive any important modifications, though dctaib may still 
be forthcoming ; and 1 desire to give my warmest thanks to 
my friend Dr. Dorpfeld for allowing me to publish it here. 
The enthusiasm and ability of Dr. Philios, the coitunissioner 

' This chapter is so especially conccmedwilb Elcosis ntthn ihan wiih ItK 
■pproach 10 il from .\ihens ihat Francois Lenorniani's adtnirjilile work in 
dcavBlioD and publication has no great prominenCE io my fEwnuiion of 
Eleusininn leDgioiu antiquities. His work, bowevri. and hU accoont of 
Uie Sacred Wny, demand the fullest recognition, and hU Grarndt Crbt 
■1h> conuini much invaluable infoimation about DioDjrsus in Gn 
Greece. From hij ankles in Daicmba^ and Sagliu's Dieliaaaty I 1 
coniUtnily deiircd enlighlenmeni. 
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for years in charge of the Eleusinian excavations, have abund- 
antly justified the confidence reposed in him by the Greek 
.\rchaeological Society, and earn Che gratitude of all students, 
who may now see in Dr. Dorpfeld's plan a record of the 
results due to Dr. Philios' learning, energy, and ability. 

Eleusis lies upon and around a group of rocks which 
separate the south-eastward breadths of the Thriasian plain 
from the smaller Karian plain, which is north-west of it. 
Towards the south and east spreads the beautiful Bay of 
Eleusis, and beyond rise the purple heights of Acamas ' on 
Salamis — Salamis looming up as if to shut o'ut all view of the 
Gulf of Aegina and distant Cyllene. The best description 
of Eleusis is perhaps that given in the Unediled Antiqutlits 
gf Anita, as follows: 

"The south-eastern extremity of a low rocky hill about 
300 yards from the sea was chosen by the Eleusinians for 
their citadel — their acroiiolis. The declivity of this hill 
facing the south-east being formed into an artificial terrace, 
and the rock having been cut away from the front to the 
rear, a level area was obtained for the sacred enclosure of 
the mystic temple. This magnificent structure, built by 
Pericles, stood a bold and prominent feature in a jiicture 
whose background was formed by the walls and lowers of 
the impending acropolis. In front the villas and gardens 
of the Eleusinians complete the picture, spreading them- 
■elves around the foot of the rock and along the borders of 
tiie Bay of Salamis — called also the Bay of Eleusis, since 
. Eleusis is on its northern shore — while the sea-prt heights 
i of Salamis lock it in towards the south. As accessories in 



For ihc luthorily upon which 
t-stounuiiii, ten Appendix VIII. a 
-tiiu." aflet chap. vli. txlow. 
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the composition of this grand design, tlie lofty gates or 
Propylaea, with the temple of Artemis Propylaea, were 
worthy of admiration." 

Such is the picture of ancient Eleusis skilfully drawn 
in 1814. In it we see, vaguely indeed but really, some- 
thing of the later magnificence at Eleusis. This was the 
Eleusis of Roman days, for ihe great Propylaea — not lo 
speak of the upper gateway or Lesser Propylaea of Appius 
Claudius Pulcher'^were built in Roman days and not 
visible to the eyes of Ictinus. This was the Eleusis which 
came to destruction in the year of our Lord 396 at the 
hands of monks who followed in the wake of Alaric 
and his Ostrogoths. Eunapius calls these worse than 
Ostrogoths " the black-robed crew," and their icono- 
clasm, no doubt, merited his most "rincgar epilheis" ; but 
still even these zealots did less harm probably than the 
poverty and sloth caused by the intolerable and continuous 
oppression weighing heavily upon generations who after- 
wards lived near and on the site. Various churches and a 
whole village got themselves built within the boundaries 
of the holy precinct by a process utterly destructi*-e of oil 
manner of architectural remains, and particularly of the 
precious statues left in fragments, but still no doubt left by 
:hose Ostrogothic monks who would hardly have been able 

demolish everything of the kind. Heads, arms, and 

Cicero to Alticiu (vi. i). ' ■ Unnin <1i»m felim cogites. AudioAppnutn 
rAou* EtoBine (aore. Nuin inepli liierimiii. s oca quoque Acadonue 
xrinius? Palo, incjuia. Eigo id ipsmu soibc* ad me. Equidcm Tald« 
su Alhcnax amo. ^'o)o csk alkiuod Doamnatlum. Odi lalaa in- 
nplioas statuanuD alMfumm. Scd at Ulii ptacetuL" Vaj iDtensling 
nuin* oT Ibis cmmoaial gate of Appius UitI lie apon its uic A cenain 
igiDAlily ii shown in its conpoaile capiuls and m Ibe dnorabn ^ of 
KXIMI am ukd Ibe vafudy knowo iutnunaits of the mrncria >qna 
. miabUluiB. For phoMcraphs of iboe reuaiiu see Appendix XI. L 
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beautiful draperies fashioned delicately in marble seemed to 
the clumsy and half-barbarised AJbanian builders of Levsina 
to exist for nothing else than the fire whose burning gave 
thera lime for building their unsightly huts. After these 
devastations no hope could be entertained that any full 
knowledge of the temples and statues of the gods at Eleusis 
ahould ever be rescued from its ruins. We are forced in 
fkct to make many a conjecture before the results of the 
most patient and painstaking excavations will yield any clear 
notion of that unique structure the Eleusinian Telesterion 
or Hall of Initiation. This was called in the description 
quoted above the Mystic Temple, but is more accurately 
designated by Aristophanes as the " Home that welcomed 
the Mystae," Strabo's phrase for it being o fivariKo'i tnjKO'i, 
the holy tn(!osur< of the Myslaf} It was in fact not as other 
Greek temples were, for, as Strabo directly implies, it was 
not the dwelling-place of any god, and contained there- 
fore no holy image. It is unique because on no other 
Greek site has there been found a meeting-house built, 
as this one was, for the celebration of a definite ritual. 
The Thracian worship of one of the Eleusinian gods, 
Dionysus, seems to have required meeting places or houses 
of some kind, but there is only the vaguest record of them. 
The truth therefore is that the Eleusinian Hall of Initiation 
is the only known church of antiquity. If by church we 
mean not so much the house of the deity as the meeting- 
bouse for worshippers, a place where Ihey may congregate 
worship. 

This Hall of Initiation, if we would know it as it stood 
I He i^inly diilineuiihea il from Ihe leniple of Dcmelci. 



[la (395) Btr' 'E^tivti vAXii, 



6 rift i^iorpet lipir nji 'KXfwift 
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THE GODS AT ELEUSIS 

in the days of Athenian greatness and power, must be sb(»o 
of the Roman facade and the porch of Philo. These must 
disappear with the wa)ls that go with the lower or most 
northern Propylaea, a ceremonial gale built 
Emperor Hadrian's day.' 

Suppose, then, Hadrian's grand gate of entrance 
removed ; take away also the outer wall (indicated by salmon 
colour on the large map) that this gate pierced. Then you 
have thrown open a considerable space between a sacred 
building— the temple of Artemis Propylaea (Artemis at the 
gate) — and an older gateway piercing an older outside walL 
This is the gateway, already talked of above, buill by Appius 
Claudius Pulcher. The report of it moved Cicero to 
propose that he and his rich friend Atticus^ should build 
something of the kind for the Academy. Supposing our- 
selves in Eleusis before Appius Claudius and his workmen, 
then in place of his gate we should have found tometbing 
of wholly Greek antiquity^something to show forth the 
earlier history of the shrine and sanctuary. Here anciently 
was a strong gate which, with the wall that it pierced, 
could be defended against all enemies of the gods and of 
Eleusis.' Having passed through this gate and hastened to 
the Hall of the Initiated, we might, supposing our visit fdl 

^ ll was the irony of fate which afforded niancy and to spare in 
Hadrian's time for completing at EUeusia an imitation rf the itiaiieipiece ol 
Mncsicin, itself left uofiniibed for the lack of moni^ys in the coners of 
imperial Athens. 

" The passage at the end of the first letteir in the sixth book of iheit 
coirespondence ii given above, p. i88. note i. Alticus apparently did not 
encourage atero. perhaps because he reflcctal that Cicero wotild have 
contributed mote Iwauliful discourse than bard cash to any joint under- 
taking of the kind. 

' Tb.ll Iherr was fortification in the early days cannot be doubted, in 
view of recorded attacks. Certain remains of old-time masonry, (ogether 
with the fixed position of the Sacred Way. make it practically sure that 
here was a fortified gate. 
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afler 310 d.C, find an imporUni feature which W3s not known 
to the worehippers in the days of the Peloponnesian war — I 
mean the porch of Philo, built at the expense of Demetrius 
the Phalerean in 310 B.C. Ictinus must have planned either 
this porch or something like it, but it certainly was not buill 
in his day. And finally, if we returned to the site four 
centuries or so later, we should discover an enlargement 
and remodelling of the Hall as built by Ictinus. The site 
as it existed before 310 b.c. was enclosed by a defensible 
wall, and approached by a fortified gate on the site of the 
ornate and unfortified Propylaea of Appius, The Telesterion 
or meeting-house consisted of two narrow rooms, had no 
front porch, and was not quite so large as Roman recon- 
struction subsequently made it 

It is very easy to forget the little or nothing known about 
certain small temples and treasure-houses of uncertain date. 
These grouped themselves about the great meeting-house 
of the Mystae, and like it had the living rock of the Eleusinian 
Acropolis as their background. This rock towards the north 
exhibits two remarkable cave-like arches in the living stone. 
Such was the site before 310 E.C. — six hundred years, that 
is to say, before the sanctuary was ravaged and destroyed.' 

• Cf. Strabo, quoted above, p. 189, note t, and Vilnivius, Prarf.i'u, 16. 
17, Schneider, Pluiorcb {Ftrielii. ilii. ) gives a latlifT detailed accounl of 
the VBrious Rrchilecti and haildcfs u-ho spparenll)' carried out ibe plans of 
Ictinus. thoagb the words of Plaiarcb alone mighl lead one to ihinli he did 
not amnfEt Iclinui with the work, but raiber eonstdered its building 10 have 
been, like the Paithenon, under Ihe geoeral supervision o( Phidiu. He 
Safs that CoToebus began to bi^ld it, proceeding so far as to set the 
columns up on tbe foundations, and adding the archiliave. Coroebus 
died, and Metaeenes of the done Xjpeta continued Ihe work, adding the 
ftulfUfia (is this 10 be translated fritu, or has it the meaning of pr^t- 
aitrliB, ■ narrma tifftr galley, lor access to upper seats, which at Eleusls 
would mean a Udgthrum out af Ikt roilt. to allow access to the upper SI017 i) 
■ltd Ibe columns of the upper story. Xenodet of Cbolaigia finished the 
ttvXv. whatever that maji here lie luppoied to mean. 
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Now let us approach the remains as they ait 
the Roman remains of triumphal arches od youi left ; look 
for a moment at the site of the temple of Artemis at the 
gate ; consider the intense misunderstanding of the Doric 
capital that led Hadrian's builders to give snch a stiff 
and lifeless cune as that shown in huge examples that 
cumber the ground on the site of Hadrian's gate of Ceie- 
mony. There is, if only it were worth the looking at, a 
monstrous lump of white marble here. It was a huge 
medallion tastelessly injected into the gable or pedimeni of 
the Propylaea aforesaid.' Some think a mysterious person 
figured here — a priest, say; but others more prosaically 
claim that Hadrian himself somewhat awkwardly presided 
over this rule-of-lhumb Doric architecture for which he 
is responsible. But let us get inside this gate and forget 
everything about it sa^'e only that it faced north-easL 
Following now the Sacred Way which trends to the left ajul 
ascends, we may now pass the remains of the smaller gatt 
of Appius, which faces due north. To those who think 
they can solve the riddles ol all religions by acmmolaiing 
&ct5 about the orientation of temples it will be of import- 
ance to note that the four comers of the great meeting-house 
at Eleusis point respectiyely north, south, east, and west. 
Before reaching this northern gate of A^^ius we are not 
yet on the ground of old deemed holy ; but this gale once 
pftssed, we are where the yeariy procession from Athens fii^ 
frit that its goal «ras reached. A long journey it was (or 
those burdened with (^etiogs — this twelre mOes, the lasi 
nine of which were without shade, if one may lashly sappost 
ibe distribution of trees always to have been what il is t( 
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Here we are at last within the sanctuary toXv Seaiv, pf 
thf goddesses twain. Before looking about us within, lei 
it be stated, for the benefit of geometers, that this sacred 
ground enclosed by walls and rock is in shape an irregular 
pentagon. Of the five enclosing sides, the longest is the 
line of overhanging rock — the Acropolis. At the northern 
end of this rock wall, which runs from west to north, are 
the two caves. Just north of the northernmost of the two 
caves this longest side meets the shortest side — a wall run- 
ning north-eastward from the Acropolis rock to the gate- 
way just entered. Of the three remaining sides one is a wall 
parallel to the Acropolis rock, and the other two, also walls, 
connect this parallel side respectively with the gate of Appius 
and the western end of the Acropolis side. Such are the 
boundaries, through the ruins of which we suppose ourselves 
to have walked. 

And now we may well begin with a curious examination 
of the ground we tread, over which so many pious feet have 
passed. Beyond the lesser or Appian gateway traces appear 
of the Holy or Processional Way, but under the disappointing 
guise of a Roman pavement — slabs of stone made fast with 
tnortarupon the nativerock. In Grecian days the bare rock 
was probably not improved upon either here or in the much 
and piously travelled roadway leading up to the Athenian 
Parthenon through the Mnesiclean Propylaea, Various 
traceable pedestals indicate that many monuments lined 
this processional road, which so far resembled many others. 
Between the gate of Appius and the overhanging Acropolis 
rock is the small precinct of Pluto, which is approached by 
a step or two and an entrance-gate. This small corner, 
belonging to Demeter's self-constituted son-in-law. is remark- 
able rather for the striking configuration of the natural rock 
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that shuts it in on the west than for the bhght traces of x 
very small temple which it contains. The finding here first 
of a bust representing Eubouleus,^ the Eleusinian Hades, 
and (hen of a bas-relief representing Demeter, Perse- 
phone, and Hades, establishes the proprietary right of 
Aidoneus-Pluto to this spot, included though it be within 
the sanctuary walls of the dread twain goddesse: 

Within this small precinct facing north, and just south 
the intersection of the longest (or Acropolis) side with 
shortest side of the sacred pentagon, is a hole in the rock, 
raised higher than man's stature above the general level. 
In the rock below, and north of this aperture, are steps* 
roughly hewn leading to a height, and a foothold from 
which it is easy for any one to climb through the hole and 
enter the arched cave-like space beyond. This cave, as it 
may be called, together with a larger one much resembling 
it just south of it, would have seemed, and apparently did 
seem, in myth-growing days, the very spot where Atdoneus 
on his chariot might have swept with Persephone into his 
nether abode. The rock overhanging the Cnidian* prednct 

' S« nole 3 aliove, p. 177 ; note I, p. 174 ; and Chr. Sehcrer, article 
"Holies" in Roxha'i jlHifliir/i^tes Ltxiiim. 1 hear olan anide {nol 
procurable before gcnng to press) in the Millhtilungei, wbciein Dr. Kem 
succtasfuUy maintains Ibal this beautiful bead repccsenis nal Eubouleiu but 
Thplolemus. This vrould tend la coafrin my conlenlion (see chapter u. 
•ibovc] that Demophoon is an interloper in the story of Demelcr. and tluu 
*t'TiptDlcniiu was the real nursling. Furthermore, it would lend to coDOect 
Triplolcmiis with Ihb precind of Plulo, and lo affiliate his woiship wilh 
thai of Hades and lacchos. Cf. Dartmbirg el Sagiia. p. 634, coL a. 

' Dr. DOtpfeld kindly calls my attention 10 Ihe pnssilnllly that these 
vciy roughly cut steps may have belonged lo the arrangemenls for a 
modem house. 

• What Aliic tradition records as Ihe coming of Demeter to Eleusii 
gains in significince if we find nason to suppose Ihii new depanurc of 
naiure-woisbip in Attica lo have been prompted from the north, ^if Demeler 
came from Thessaly as did .Aesculapius and as Dionysus came from Thrace. 
A very definite tradition asserts thai the Cnidian sanctuary of the two giid- 
desiet was founded from Thessaly, ai were ihe Coan and ihe Epidaurun rita 
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V THE PLUTONIAN I'KECINCT (95 

of Dcractcr and Persephone was found by Sir Charles 
Newton to have similar peculiarities to these of the Eleu- 
sinian Acropolis. 

But, to return to the precinct of Hades-Pluto, nearly in 
front of the two caves are unmistakable traces of a very 
small "cella" or temple of Pluto. The foundations show 
it to have been ten feet broad by sixteen feet long. The 
head of Eubouleus-Triptolcmus,' found near it, very closely 
resembles one which was long called Virgil, and which is to 
be found in the Capitoline Museum. It is none the less 
beautiful because Professor Benndorf is almost alone in 
attributing it to the Phidian age. 

Emerging from the Plutonian precinct, and passing 
a few steps southward on the Processional Way, turn 
again westward, and there find the more or less uncertain 
foundation-stones to which probably corresponded two 
buildings. These are identified respectively, but only the 
farther one confidently, with the two treasure-houses men- 
tioned in Eleusinian inscriptions. One may have been the 
treasure-house of Demeler ; and if this be so, the other, in 
case it was anything, was that of Perse|>hone. The import- 
ance of the treasuries which these foundations may represent 
is abundantly shown in the accounts of the temple- 
fiinds so plentifully forthcoming of late years, and so well 

in honouiof Aesculapius. See above, tb. ii. and below, cti. vi. Tbe com- 
ing of Demciei bma Pyrosus nnd the Dotiui plnln of Theuiily ii by no 
means hicoiuulent wiih an Bboriginal Eleusinian nature - wonhip and 
nslure -goddess. So too Uk Thntdan Dionysus coming to Icaria absorbed, 
and was absorbed by, an indigenous wtHShip ol a kindred nalure to tiim- 
KJC The known facts plainly require such an explanation. See above, 
cb. iU. 

' Pot a very good reproduction of it, see Miss Kairisoa and Mrs. 
VBrrall's MytMefy aid Manumtnli. p. 10;. frunn has it in his 
MamimtnU of Aneiritl Ari. \\ gains niudi in interest and importance if 
Dr. Kem on show that It lepmenu Triptolemni. 
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edited. Tlie reason why such scanty foundation i 
were here found is that the solid rock lies close to the 
surface, and, accordingly, all traces of such buildings as 
existed were most readily obliterated,' Therefore very 
little concerning these would-be treasure-houses can be 
ascertained. 

Whether each of the two goddesses had an especial 
temple for her own abiding can also never be ascertained 
with certainty from anything that has been discovered on 
the spot, and accordingly what may possibly be traces of 
two small temples are only doubtfully to be described as 
such. The facts, such as they are, may be stated as follows : 
traces of a smaller temple, which might be attributed to 
Persephone, are near the northern angle of the Hall of 
Initiation to the east. The plainer traces of a temple, 
larger, though still small, are visible at the northern end of 
the raised terrace which runs between the Hall of Initiation 
proper and the overhanging north-westward rock. Here 
may conceivably have stood Demeter's temple on a higher 
level, to the north of the same north angle.* 

And now I have mentioned the chief among the lesser 
buildings, about none of which, excepting perhaps the first, 
there can be reasonable certainty, (i) The small precinct 
and small temple or " cella " of Plutus; (2) and (3) the 
supposed treasuries, one for each goddess ; (4) the \-ery 
problematical temple or cella of Persephone ; (5) the 
equally doubtful temple or cella of Demeter. Besides 



' The poor Albanians, in givinE themselves ant 
TUdimenlory comforts, have played fast and looac v 

' Suabo'a words (see note 1, p. 189) make il ■ 
Demeter formed one of the conspicuous features 
the comparative insignificance in size and promini 
Ibis site leave the whole matter in doubt. 
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this there was in some place, not determined, within the 
precinct a Neocorion, i.t. quarters for the neocoroi — those 
in executive charge of the buildings and minor concerns of 
the sanctuary.' 

As for the great Initiation Hall, the most interesting by 
far of all the features on this site, let us admit to start with 
that its study is a matter of great perplexity, in spite of an 
absolute certainty with regard to the most important leading 
facts. 

Your first feelings, as you wander up and down across 
this Eleusinian wilderness of stones, are confusion and help- 
lessness. Before you lies what seems to be an incongruous 
crowd of foundations for the bases of columns, no two of 
which seem to be part of one scheme. A closer examina- 
tion shows in effect that there are many kinds of foundations, 
bases, and traces of columns belonging by their manner of 
construction to many epochs of building. These puzzling 
and overlapping traces are multiplied especially at the 
eastern angle of the Hall. That quarter of the ground 
occupied by the whole Hall which lies nearest this eastern 
angle contains fifty-six bases or traces of columns, while 
Upon all the remainder only thirty-seven can be found. 

This curious fact leads to a closer examination of the 
column -foundations where they are most numerous, and 
here a wishing-cap is necessary. Put on this cap, while 
looking at these shapeless-seeming ruins, and wish for all 
the knowledge of the various masonry of various qx)chs 
possessed by Dr. Dorpfeld, director of the German Institute 
at Athens, or by Dr. Philios,' the indefatigable excavator at 
■ See Appemlii I. alitne, tor loaw accouni of the lurr btdarr of tiM 
1 See h» punphln (Aihov. lUq. Ch. Waboxl Pt^iOn fAhmtU. 
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Eleusis. Then you would note how the various traces 
gradually group themselves as follows: (r) twenty-five 
small square foundations, coloured red on the plan, about 
lo feet apart, these being wholly confined to this eastern 
quarter of the site; (2) twenty places for round columns 
r5 feet apart, requiring (in the northern comer) one 
more, of which no trace can be found, lo make up ihe 
symmetrical tale, — twenty-one; {3) six lai^e square founda- 
tions requiring the addition of two more than the remains 
found to complete the necessary eight. Besides these 
three fashions, there is a fourth fashion of column founda- 
tion. These are distributed very curiously over the whole 
space, — forty-two bases in a square of a hundred feet more 



To the smaller hall, destroyed by the Persians, belong 
the first mentioned square-column foundations, discoverab] 
exclusively within the eastern quarter of the site, 
coloured red on the plan. This smaller hall may be c 
the Hall of Pisistratus, though what is certainly 1 
about it is that it was destroyed by the Persians after Xei 
defeat at Salamis.' Traces of their destructive fire Im^ 
come to light, giving the confirmation of our own eyes X 
what Herodotus reports in general terms. Ii 
479 H.c. Mardonius burned and overturned the Initiatii 
Hall of Pisistratus. Its building is attributed to the a 
Pisistratus because the foundation walls of it are practice 
identical both in the materials used, the order of th^ 



,' Before Ihc Persians. King Cleomenes of Spana seemft li 
vastalcd the sancluaiy (Herod, vi. 75, cf. 64. and v. 74 nnd IT.) H«re Ii. 
conGniuilioD of the notion suggtsled by Ihe nature of the remains e 
Ihe earlier Greek walls enclosii^ ihe preciticL They must have been ■ 
fortificnlion, otherwise a King of Spina would never wantonly have 
attacked them, or the saneluary whieh Ihey enclosed. 
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SUper[>osition, and the manner of tlieir putting together, with 
buildings known to have been built by Pisistratus, the greal 
advocate of Dionysus, the defender of faith in the gods at 
Eleusis. The ceiling of this Hall was supported by twenty- 
five interior columns, it was entered from the south-east 
through a portico, and it can hardly have failed lo justify the 
twenty-five supporting columns by a large upper-story room 
approached no doubt from the level of the upper terrace. 
The Acropolis-rock had not of course been cut away at that 
time. 

.After this Hall of Pisistratus a Hall of equal frontage but 
twice as deep was built, by cutting into the rock for more 
room. This Hall was supported by twenty-one interior 
columns. To this important structure (which we may call 
the Hall of Cimon, since it was built in his day) must he 
allotted those twenty columns 15 feet apart, more than half 
of their number being hopelessly entangled among the older 
remains of the Hall of Pisistratus. 

Now, therefore, the wilderness at the east angle of the 
hall — the columns, bases, and traces, fifly-six in number — 
perplexes us no longer. The eastern angle of the Hall 
proper, in Ictinus' plan, was the eastern comer of the 
porch of the earlier Hall of Pisistratus. This early building 
with its porch covered slightly more than one-fourth of the 
ground allotted to the Hall of Ictinus, and about half 
of that occupied by the Hall of Cimon. Of the fiftysix 
bases and traces huddled together in this corner of the 
whole space, twenty-five belong to the Hall of Pisistratus, 
fifteen to that of Cimon, and sixteen to the last and 
Roman refashioning of the building. There are no 
columns or bases of columns here which belong to the 
Hall of Ictinus, for the Hall of Ictinus consisted of two 




chambers, a new one added by Icdnus to the already 
existing Hall of Cimon. This will be made clear by con- 
sulting the small plan here given and by comparing it with 
the large one. 

Uefore turning to a consideration of ihe Hall of Ictinus, 
it is worth while to seek confirmation for the facts in the 
architectural history of the spot thus far obtained. Cor- 
responding to some, if not to all, of these successive 
temples, there must have been various walls of enclosure; 
Around the wilderness of column bases, at various dis- 
tances and in various directions, extend foundations of 
walls built in the most various manners of masonry. There 
is the old fashion of wall called Cyclopean, there is the 
wall which belongs to the day of Pisistratus, built after 
the manner of the upper foundation -courses of the building 
just south of the Erechtheum, between it and the Parthenon 
at Athens,' Then come walls of later and belttr Greek 
workmanship, belonging to the days of Cimon and Pericles. 
Finally there are abundant traces everywhere of Roman 
building. 

The upshot of competent examination here gives us 
traces of a building earlier even than the Hall of Pisistratus, 
of some building dating back perhaps beyond history, — a 
building too around which ran a protecting wait What 
remains of it is indicated by the dotted hatching on the plan. 
The whole space thus pre-historically pre-empted was much 
smaller than the later precinct. All this may be con- 
veniently named the Cyclopean Hall, if it be remembered 
that Cyclopean means almost anything, and that there is 
nothing to show whether this early building was a hall or &..^ 
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fortress simply. This phrase shall commit us only to the 
vaguest recognition of the antiquity of building upon 
Demeter's Eleusinian place of worship, and will give as a 
background for the successive Halls of Pisistratus, Cimon, 
Ictinus, and the Roman Hall, the dim vision of a primi- 
tive place of refuge, and perhaps of a worship primitively 
lodged after the fashion of the so^alled " cave temple " ' of 
Apollo on Dehan Cynthus. 

But after these Cyclopean remains and the three Halls 
above mentioned came the Romans and their buildings and 
repairings. They enlarged the space occupied by the Hall 
of Ictinus, especially towards the Acropolis-rock ; apparently 
they lore down the wall by which Ictinus separated his 
addition from the Hall of Cimon, and they suppressed the 
eight heavy columns (represented on the large plan by six 
large square foundations, and two dotted squares) of Ictinus' 
Hall, as well as the twenty-one columns of Cimon's Hall. 
In place of these they put in forty-two columns of their own 
more or less symmetrically distributed over the whole space. 
Upon the Greek walls enclosing the whole sanctuary traces 
of Roman repairing are tolerably clear. The restoration 
of the upper and lesser ceremonial gate by Appius Claudius 
probably amounted to a rebuilding, and the lower wall, 
joining the Lower and Greater Propylaea to the Greek 
fortification walls, is wholly Roman. To sum up the 
history of building on this spot : Behind everything we 
have (i) the Cyclopean Hall; next came (a) the Hall 
of Pisistratus ; then, after (3) the Hall of Cimon, came 
(4) the Hall of Ictinus, which was succeeded by (j) the 
Roman Hall. 

And now it becomes necessary to give such account as 
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may be possible of the Hall ot Ictinus. I owe to die \ 
ness of Dr. Dorpfeld the sketch-plan here given. 

OUTLINE-SKETCH OF THE GROUND-PLAN < 
THE HALL OF ICTINUS 




\ 



Chamber added by Iclini 
.. Hall of Cimon. 
. FoundBlloni vrhicli [aier 



This Hall of Ictinus was really two Halls, the old one i 
Cimon, which it was apparently necessary to respect, i 
the new one of Ictinus doubling the available space, 
seems likely, however, that the new was separated from t 
old by a wall which was changed when Ictinus built ( 
the north-west outside wall of Cimon's Hall into a pardti 
wall between the two large chambera. The forty-two founda- 
tions in the Roman refashioning of the whole form so con- 
spicuous a feature on the large plan thai it is dithcult to 
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disentangle from them the work of Ictinus and Cimon. 
The late character of these forty-two bases is proved by the 
comparative poorness of their construction and by the 
presence of a Roman inscription among materials built 
into the most easterly of these forty-two bases. The 
Romans made a slight gain in size by hewing a few more 
inches out of the native rock, and hence their Hall was up- 
wards of 170 feet in length by about 169 in width. The 
Hall of Ictinus, including both compartments, was ap- 
parently of the latter dimension both ways. That it had 
a partition wall is made probable by the necessity of respect- 
ing what Cimon built, and still more nearly certain by the 
survival in the Roman plan of two front doors of entrance. 
These doors were necessary before they remodelled the 
interior and removed the partition. Afterwards one large 
one would have been in every way more efleclive and 
useful, but so serious a departure from the original plan 
was not made. Nothing is definitely known, however, of 
what and where were the doors used in Greek days. Since 
the Hall of Ictinus had this partition, its lower story would 
not have been suited for the largest meetings. Hence the 
necessity of an upper story where the space, divided below, 
was thrown into one large square room. In this room, 
entered from the upper terrace where lay the larger Temple 
— supposably that of Demeter^we imagine services to have 
l;een held in the greatest days of Athens. 

There is no room for doubt as to the existence of an 
upper story, because Plutarch's testimony is explicit,' and is 
confirmed by various features of the site. The numerous 
columns of the lower hall require it, as before said ; and 
moreover a carefully wrought terrace,' hewn out of the 
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^H rock high up, on the level probably with its ceiling, calls 

^H for it. Ictinus, following no doubt the practice used in 

^H building the Hall of Cimon, utilised the receding con- 

^H figuration of the rock-hill, for the lirst stoiy, by hewing 

^H from a point high enough above the level of the Hall of 

^H Pisistratus to give his ground floor sufficient height, and 

^H thus placed its north and west corners in the solid rock ; he 

was, in beginning again from that high point, so near the 
rounding top of the hill that he could easily cut out this 
upper ledge from which lo step into the second story of his 
great hall. To this ledge broad rock-cut stairs lead up 
from a point near the western angle of the lower hall, while 
narrower steps are found at the north angle. Mount these 
stairs and you are on the artificial terrace just described, 
and find that it is a continuation, beyond the outer 
wails of the Hall, of the floor of the upper story. More 
than the fact of its existence at the level of this still 
existing ledge we do not know of Ictinus' upper chamber 
hall, except that Metagenes of Xypeta, who fashioned 
outside ledge, set up the upper story columns. There 
of course, very little doubt that a similar upper chamber 
existed in the Hall of Pisistratus, all of whose essential 
features were reproduced four times as large by Ictinus, 
who here, as at Bassae, included the site of the ancient 
sanctuary in his new building. At Bassae the old temple 
of Apollo, facing east, was incorporated by Ictinus into 
the great Temple facing north and south. The configura- 
tion of the Eleusinian Acropolis did not force the nrchilect 
to make any change in orientation, and Ictinus faced his 
hall south - east just as the smaller hall of Pisistratus, its 
predecessor, had faced. Only by a skilful use of new space 
and of the upward slope of the rock Ictinus made his Hall 
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look far longer in proportion to its width than it really was, 
and therefore his building assumed something more near the 
ordinary proportions of such a temple as the Parthenoa 
The device above alluded to was the suggestion that the 
back of the building was hidden in the rock, which was in 
fact to some extent the case. Something in the finished 
surface of a vertical course of rocks along the north-west 
or Acropolis side of the raised ledge (or fitafw^ta), already 
talked of, makes it seem probable that this impression of a 
temple to the gods of nether earth, partly hid by that jealous 
element and partly showing in the light of day, was still 
further enhanced by the suggestion of a portico towards the 
AcropoUs. It is conceivable that the roof of the upper 
story should have covered more than the space above the 
lower hall, by the extent of this ledge. Thus would the 
demands of symmetry, always listened to by Creek artists, 
and heeded by none more than by the architect of the 
Parthenon, have been satisfied. This single story would 
have looked like the top of a larger porch whose lower 
parts were concealed. This would have been such a 
counterpoise to the porch of Philo on the opposite or front 
end as was allowed by the requirements of the ritual and 
the configuration of the precinct of the gods at Elcusis. 
Other considerations of proportion make this notion that a 
porch was suggested at the back seem plausible to me. 
One of these is that the space between the front wall of the 
initiation chamber and the front of the colonnade of Philo's 
porch is just about the width of the upper ledge extending 
ftom the back wall of the same chamber (the wall hewn out 
of the rock) to the point where the hill unhewn resumes its 
natural upward slope. The second argument from propor- 
tion is simply the Greek habit, and especially that of Iclinus, 
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which would seem to have abhorred undisguised and un- 
blushing squareness in a building. Ictinus was willing to 
increase at Uassae the difference between length and 
breadth which he had made so markedly in the Parthenon 
(as compared with previous buildings), and there was still 
more reason for him to do something of the kind at 
Eleusis, since the total height of Philo's portico — some 
equivalent to which was contemplated in Ictinus' plan^ 
must have been that of the two stories behind it. This 
must have seemed to come dangerously near ^ the dimen- 
sions of the hall itself. Therefore, without some such 
device he would have had a building of very obviously 
■ monotonous proporlions, not far from a cube in the effect 
of its mass upon the eye. With the aid, however, of Philo's 
(jorch and of the corresponding porch suggested at the back, 
the whole building viewed from without gains the appearance 
of a lofty structure about half as long again as it is wide. The 
back of this building showed only indistinctly because its 
base was wholly entangled and involved in the hill out of 
which the front portion had completely disengaged itself, 
standing forth with its portico of fourteen lofty columns. , 
Nether earth clung to her fraction of this Hall of I 
Eleusinian gods, just as she claimed her fraction of 1 
Persephone's life. 

Such then was the Tcieslerion, the great house of « 
ship at Eleusis, the enlaced and embellished substitute 
for that once built according to the commands given by ■ 
Demeter to Triptolemus, and to his father and breth 
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^B She coRimandcd that it be built above the well — Callichoros 

^H by name— where Ceieus' daughters found her sorrowing as 

^F she sat This well and the Agelastos Petra or Laughless 

Stone close by it, upon which the goddess sat, cannot now 

be found. Such was not the case in ancient days, as is 

shown by the following record found in one of the inscribed 

» temple accounts unearthed upon the spoL 
" Paid for the transport of 25,000 bricks to the Eleusinian 
temple in Athens from the (Agelastos) Laughless Stone, 
120 drachmae." From these same accounts it further 
appears that the Rarian plain— memorable because it was 
there that Triplotemus first taught men the cultivation of 
grain — was owned and farmed by the Eleusinian temple • 
administration. One entry shows that the grain from this 
field came lo the priest at Eleusis. and another entry runs : 

I "To Nicon, for removing a corpse from the plain and 
for its purification." An especial item allowed in this 
account is for a pig used in the cleansing or purification 
just mentioned. The account above alluded to, of 15,000 
bricks transported from Eleusis to the Eleusinian precinct 
in Athens at the expense of the administrators of the 
sanctuary at Eleusis, indicates that the two holy precincts 
were under one management, and recalls the story of the 
institution of the Lesser Mysteries at Athens and their close 
affiliation with the Eleusinian festival' 

This lesser and affiliated festival was celebrated at 
Athens in the month of flowers (February- March), and the 
Athenian precinct where these Lesser Mysteries took place 
was appropriately called the Eleusinion. Of this and of its 
) temples, one of Demetcr and Persephone, and one of 
I Ttiptolcmus, I have aheady had occasion to speak, and 
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also of the sta.Cue which it contained representing that great 
religious mediator, Epimenides of Crete, who consecrated 
this Eleusinion, and through the Lesser Mysteries made 
of the worship at Eleiisis a bond of union between those 
oid-time rivals, Athens and Eleusis. To the former and 
more or less exclusively Eleusinian and patrician worship 
of Demeter, Persephone, and Hades, a new and popular 
feature attached itself in honour of the Icarian and Athenian 
Dionysus, and the yearly visit of Dionysus lacchus to the 
gods at Eleusis was made a cardinal and carnival feature in 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, which thus became a pledge of 
brotherhood and equality for all the tribes of Attic-bom 
■ men.' 

The Lesser Mysteries at Athens were a sort of pw 
to the greater ones of Eleusis,'' and the time of their 
bration was earlier in the year. The Greater or Epoptical 
Mysteries did not come until the month Boedromion 
(August-September), six months later than the flower- month 
(Anthesterion) of the Lesser Mysteries, 

The ordinary progress of initiation was as follows : — In 
the flower month at Athens an applicant could become a 
mystes — a novice, let us say — by participation in the I-esset 
Mysteries at the Athenian Eleusinion. Thus, and appar- 
ently only thus, was a man qualified to take part, six months 
later, in the Greater Mysteries at Eleusis. But even then he 
appeared at Eleusis only as a mystes or novice, and could 
not join in all the acts of worship or see all the ceremoniaL 
After a year had elapsed, however, our mystes became an 

' Mannhardl very truly says ihal the inspiraiion drawn ftom initialian 
at Eleusis by (he noblest spirits of Greece has illustraled (he sancdiaiy 
there as a place where humanity made one of its most ennobling (amr4 
steps {PialAumous Eisays, "Demeter"). 

' The ipx'" P"'fy'6t with fonr conunissioners (iriiuXip'al) appeals (o 
have controlled the whole cult at Athens and Eleusis. 
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epoptes, and as such saw with his own eyes and heard with 
his own COTS all that the Greater or Epoptical Mysteries 
aflbrded. The religious privileges of the completely initiated 
are reached at Eleusis by two qualifying stages, as who 
should say by baptism at the Lesser, and confinnation at the 
Greater Mysteries.' The vague and unprecise terms in which 
the full ceremony is described are terms of sight. The 
Epoples or Viewer is said to have Autopsy, or sight with his 
own eycs^Real Vision. These hints, with others, such as 
the connection between showing light and the title of the 
leader of Ihe mystic ceremonial who was called Hierophant, 
persuade some that after a period of darkness the initiated 
■aw a great light. 

Little as we know of the unrevealed ceremonial that 
took place within the Eteusinian precinct, we know that 
enormous numbers, as many perhaps as 30,000,* gathered 
from various parts of Greece went from Athens, and we 
know something in detail of the preliminaries at Athens and 
of the observances on the Sacred Way to Eleusis. The 
whole festival lasted alwut twelve days. Several days before 
it began there was a preliminary meeting at Athens. Just 
one day before it there was also at Athens the day of puri- 
fication. All the mystae^ and every creature and thing 
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that was to play a part in the great ceremonial underwent 
purgation by washing in the sea. 

Sea-surges dash all human harms away, says Euripides 
somewhere,' expressing a belief well-nigh universal in 
ancient Greece. Truly the sea entered into Greek worship, 
with its suggestions of infinite space and calm, of limitless 
motion, its mighty and tumultuous heart-beat. At Eleusis 
and elsewhere the ever'Sounding sea, whose surge still 
echoes through the most beautiful and pious masterpieces 
of the tragic, the lyric, and the epic muse, was present with 
worshippers whose frequent footfall reverberated through 
the precincts and the dwellings of the gods in Greece. 

The first two days of the Eleusinian- Athenian festival 
were spent in Athens after these ceremonies of purgatioa 

Solemn preparations were there and then completed for 
the great ceremonial procession from Athens to Eleusis 
along the Sacred Way and through the sacred gates into the 
precinct and its Great Hall of Initiation. By means of all 
this pomp Dionysus-Iacchos was associated with Demeter 
and Persephone at Eleusis, and Dionysus became one 
of the gods at Eleusis, under the name of lacchos 
which was chanted by the mystae all through the day 
while they brought him to Eleusis, and again during the day 
spent in bringing him back to his home in the Athenian 
laccheion,' — within the Eleusinion already much spoken of. 

Underlying all the light-heartedness shown by those who 

saying : riii' K hp-rtiv it.imii> i.-iiive\ ' K9tji>iu<x, ini. rirra frta ri Mqrpt 
(eI t^ KoipTi (tbc regular phr.ise for Dcmcler nnd PeFsfpbone), k«I 
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joined this procession was an incommunicable solemnity 
sliadowcd forth in that strangely awe-inspiring chapter 
where Herodotus tells of a vision of floating dust and of 
echoing cries from a ghostly choir of disembodied celebrants 
on the Sacred Way from Athens.' This host from the 
world beyond led lacchos to the rescue at a time when 
Attic sanctuaries had been devastated and Athenian altars 
overturned, when none dared longer to walk in the 
deserted streets of Athens or visit her mined temples. By 
this portentous apparition the doom of the Persian invader 
was foreshadowed and the coming of a brighter day was 
assured by the gods at Eleusis. They sent forth in the 
darkest hour of danger and despair a rescuing band of 
hope to lead fainting Hellas from martyrdom to peace. 
After the dust and the sound as of many voices, a mist arose 
and floated oflf towards Salamis, foreboding the destruction 
of the Persian fleet. Thus in the eyes of Herodotus — a fit 
spokesman here as elsewhere for all the faithful—the Holy 
Alliance at Eleusis of Demeter, Persephone, and Dionysus 
— the Mother, the Daughter, and the Son — was the com- 
forter and the saviour. Through it were assured knowledge 
and maintenance of Greek laws and religion, progress in 
learning, and union of heart with all the divinities of Hellas.* 
No wonder then, if the yearly procession of the living 
mystae was often thought of as a foretaste of the life beyond, 
a dim vision of happiness to be hereafter in the islands of 
the blest, a rehearsal or promise in this world of the 
performance in the world to come. No wonder that 

' The first leading siig|;«ls llul Herodotiu is Ihinking oT a procession 
from EJpusis to Alhrns \ ihai is noi. hotrerer, necessaril)' Ihe caie. Fcx- 
Ihe passage. He above, nolr a. p. 109. 



Aristophanes puts away for a moment his cap and bells 
when, having brought down into the world below his 
caricature of the god Dionysus accompanied by Xanthias, a 
type of the boisterous clown in old comedy, he suddenly 
confronts tiiese two jesters with the march, the music, and 
the song ofa mystic chorus of the initialed, who are repeating 
in the world below the yearly procession from Athens to 
Eleusis. They are bringing home the god lacchos. Here 
is a striking and unstudied homage paid to the solemnity 
of Eleusinian worship in the sudden cessation of boisterous 
fooling at the approach of the niystac.' Breathless and all 
in a tremor they finally hear the mystic cry from afar: 
" lacch', oh lacchos ! lacch', oh lacchos ! " - Then they 
know that the band of the faithful is coming, and are 
abashed, and for the first time they hold their peace. 

Meanwhile the mystae draw near and enter the orchestra 
with a song to the god in their midst : " " Stir thou the fire- 
flakes of torches, whirling them with thy hands, lacch', oh 
lacchos, fire-bearing star of night and of our mystic rites. 
Look, the meadow is aflame with fire ; old men's knees are 
lithe for dancing now, they shake off all their pains and all 
the time-long weariness of hoary years in the rites of holy 
observance ; but thou, Raming with thy torch, lead on the 
forward march to the blossoming meadows by the stream." 

Here, as a preface to the solemn invocation of each of 
the three gods at Eleusis in turn, the Hierophant bids the 
profane and uninitiated to depart r " I forbid them, 1 forbid 
them again, and again a third time I forbid them ; let them 
make way for the initiated." Turning to the latter, he then 

> AriBloph. Frogi. 311, cf. 154 ff. ' 

' Hid. 316-459. 
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says : " Raise ye the voice of song, begin your night-long 
revels that beseem the festival we keep." 

Then follows a solemn processional song in honour of 
Persephone, which is full of the cheer of glad spring. 
Manfully each is advancing towards the flowering nooks 
of fair meadows, dancing, gibing, frolicking, and railing 
cheerily. For verily each has had his fill of fasting and 
purification. " March on in cadence, and take care to exall 
right heartily the saviour goddess with your voice in song 
uplifted, for she it is who saith that she is the counlry's 
salvation forever assured." 

Now the Hierophant bids them invoke and give thanks 
to the harvest-queen Demeter, and thus their song begins : 
" Demeter, queen of hallowed services, join now in help of 
thine own to save them. Suffer me to dance the livelong 
day in unendangered jollity, and let me utter much in jest, 
and much in earnest too. Make my doings worthy of ihy 
festival, and when my frolic hour is past, and all niy fooling 
done, victorious let me crown my brow." 

And now ihe Hierophant calls for a song in honour of 
the last of the three, the last-come god at Eleusis, who is 
first in the hearts of those whom he has led and who have 
brought him to the Eleusinian merry- making mysteries, 
"lacchos," they fervently sing, "most precious to my heart, 
make this the sweetest moment of the feast, follow along 
with me to the dwelling of the goddess, and show thee a 
stranger to weariness though long is the journey that thou 
art making. OA laakoi, Icitr of Ihe dance, come thou with 
me to help me on the way. Yea, in merrily tattered garb 
with thy sandals recklessly torn thou canst discover the 
vay to let us dance and play and pay no penalty. Oh 
lacchos, lover of Ihe dance, come thou toith me lo help me on 




the way. For verily I gave a sidelong glance at a bit of a 
girl just now, and through a rent in her bosom's array I 
caught sight of my beauteous playmate's channs. Ok 
lacihos, lover of the dance, come thou with me to kelp me en 
the way." 

The unruly element, associated chiefly with a certain 
phase of the cult of Dionysus, has asserted itself more and 
more in this last song, and at the end it reaches such a 
pitch of license that the two jesters quite recover their 
balance of mind, while the chorus of the initiated yields 
wholly to a headstrong impulse. Trusting in lacchos for 
impunity, they fling wide the floodgates of ribaldry, raining 
alike upon the unjust and the just their jibes, sacred and 
profane, mentionablc and unmentionable- " Now if you 
choose," they say, "let us join one and all in scofBng at 
Archederaus. Why, he has lived to be seven years old 
before he cut a single Athenian grinder,' you know, but 
still he's in business in the demagoguing line up in the world 
among the living corpses, — a captain in the knavery of the 
world."^ And so ihe mud-throwing goes merrily from bad 
to worse and worst, giving a wonderfully telling and ideally 
realistic picture of scenes that were yearly enacted by the 
real procession from Athens to Eleusis. This feature in 
the day's doings was connected with a bridge over the 
Attic river Cephissus. Just out of the gates of Athens, 
just after various solemn preliminaries at the city shrines 
had ended, the mystae halted, and took their revenge for 
days of purification and fasting. Here they let their pent- 
up jollity have its full fling, and these jibes at the bridge 
have also to take their part in the netherworld celebiatiu 
described by Aristophar 

' DiJii r^wt ^pdrifjoi. - ri irpuTO Tip knl jUOxftjoJw 
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THE MEASURE LED BY THE FATES 

At last there is a pause, the Hierophant bids them re- 
sume their march, and gradually as they go the thought of 
the woes of Demeter shows itself first in their choice of 
words, and finally in the return of serious thoughts and 
solemn aspirations which form the pious burden of their 
closing strain. "Onward we go to the flower-faced meadows 
where abundant roses grow. On we go, in our own merry 
fashion dancing, dancing more than well ' the measure led 
ofT by the glorious Fates. On us alone in very truth the 
sun doth shine, we only know the light of gladness, as 
many of us as have passed through the rites of the Mysteries, 
and lead our lives in piety among the native bom and 
the strangers within our city's gates." 

Here we have a case where all the essentially religious 
features of the yearly holiday-making in honour of the gods 
at Rleusis were enacted before the eyes of those who under 
ordinary circumstances would yearly take part in the cele- 
bration themselves — the whole Athenian public. But the 
circumstances were extraordinary; and although the scene 
is in a comedy, there is throughout a pervasive seriousness 
which alone would require us to assign a religious motive 
for its performance — that motive was the satisfaction of a 
fervent desire to propitiate the gods at Eleusis felt uni- 
versally at Athens. The play was brought out in January 
of the year 405, just after the dearly bought victory of 
Athens at Arginusae." Ever since the Spartans had taken 
the advice of the exiled Alcibiades and maintained a garri- 
son in Attica at Decelea, the merriment of the yearly 

' Tir naXXijtopifrfnTw (rpiim») has an unmiitnknl)lc timmtscence in 
mcanioe and lounil uf Ibe KaX>J;(<i^cir ^ptap, where Daneio' ul unlit 
(be was comfoned iherr by dances. Homer, NjrmM lit Dtmtlrr. 17a ; 
Paiuuiiu. 1. >avin. 6. 

* Sm Kock'i initoduciion 10 his edition cf ilic Ertgi, 
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procession to Eleusis had been greatly interfered 
tiiough it be supposed to have had the protection 
sacred truce.' TliQs at a time when the Athenians 
a gloomy and thoroughly discouraged state of mind, the 
religious consolations and assurances of salvation gained by 
the normal celebration at Eleusis and the processions before 
and after it were so curtailed that, instead of expecting hi 
from Eleusis, the pious Athenian must have feared that 
Eleusinian Alliance of gods was offended by years of ci 
parative neglect. Then it was that Aristophanes, inspired 
perhaps by the story recorded in Herodotus of a visionary 
celebration held by the departed in the upper world, hit 
upon the idea of having something like it celebrated by his 
living mimes in a stage counterfeit of the world below. 
The resulting success of his play was overwhelming and 
unexampled. The J^rogs was acted a second time withi 
alteration that same year, and over and above all 
ordinary marks and rewards of victory, the poet had givi 
to him a branch of the sacred Athenian ohve-tree. This 
last honour was a rare and high mark of popular gratitude 
for great help to the Slate, paid afterwards to Thrasybulus. 
It was equivalent to the public bestowal of a crown of gol 
which fell to the lot of Demosthenes. Only the prapitiatii 
of the favour of the gods at Eleusis, a thing quite indepei 
cnt of the merits of the play, could have warranted such 
mark of favour to Aristophanes. 

To his audience the presentation which Aristophai 
gave of the procession and the rites before and after up 
the moment when the real and most unutterable mysterii 
began was in fact eminently consoling, for the poet, withi 
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dwelling upon details known familiarly to all, reproduced 
the spirit and the truth of the observance. Indeed as ihe 
myslae leave his stage they are proclaiming the justice and 
loving-kindness of Athens to all within her gates. In order 
to complete in detail the picture given by our poet, certain 
facts familiar to his audience, or else presented to them 
visually on the stage, must be rehearsed and heeded. Some 
of them are as follows: The Hieraphant or leader and 
marshaller of the procession had other names such as 
lacchagogos, the Vauntcourier or Leader of lacchos. 
Through the Holy Gate they passed crowned with parsley 
and with ivy where fruits were intertwined. In iheir hands 
they carried Bacchus' lighted torches or else Demcicr's 
sheaves, and thus their mere array was eloquent of har- 
mony between the goddess and the god. Many were the 
stations required by immemorial custom for this procession. 
Harvest usages observed in the intervening villages 
naturally grouped themselves around the passage of these 
pilgrims, who formed the annual escort of the farmer's god, 
Dionysus, to Eleusis.^ Before the Attic Cephissus was 
reached the district of Lakkiadae required a pious pause. 
Phytalus there had played host to Demeter, and his reward 
had been the gift of figs, With jibes and jollity the 
Eleusinian band crossed the memorable bridge and ap- 
proached the altars of most gentle Zeus beyond the 
Cephissus, Reminiscences of heroic Theseus detained 
them then, and after this they halted at the shrine of 
Cyamitcs, giver of beans. Much as the Bean-giver was 
here revered, the beans which he gave, and ail beans, were 
strictly excluded from the Eleusinian precinct of Demeter. 

' For a more conipleli: account see F. L/momunl's La vmt tacHt 
already oUoded iol 
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^H This, says Pausanias, is a mystery known to those initiated 

^H at Eleusis.' 

^H In the pass where stands the modern cloister and church 

of Daphne they stopped at a temple originally Apollo's, but 
where later on Demetcr and Athena shared the sanctuary 
with Apollo. Then, just after a forward glimpse of the bay 
of Eleusis, halt was made at Aphrodite's temple, and the 
tomb of Eumolpus was reached. This great Eleusinian 
hero welcomed them and lacchos to the Eleusinian plain, 
all the more heartily perhaps because, like Dionysus himself, 
he was from Thrace.* 

A whole book was written in antiquity by Polemon on 
this processional progress, and Pausanias repeats from this 
source many interesting details, willing all the more to give 
information on the preliminaries of the great Eleusinian 
festival because divine warning has sealed his lips about 
the Mysteries themselves. 

It does not suit the present theme, however, to dwell 
further upon details ; enough has already been said to 
show how great a complexity of ritual, what an enormous 
variety of local customs, attended the annual progress of 
Dionysus to Eleusis. If the ceremonial used upon his 
arrival were known to us, we should doubtless marvel stili 
more at the power of growth and of fusion inherent in the 
local religions of Attica, at the way in which Demetcr and 
Persephone tamed the witdness of Thracian Dionysus, while 
all three counteracted the bloodless gloom of Hades and 
were united with him at Eleusis in the time-honoured 
observance of eight hundred years. 

' 'ITie twan seems by long familiarily to have fallen inio romempl, so 
that we no longer shudder at il, and are only amused a( Pylhagorcan 
Kniples which led men 1o die rather than pass through a field planted 
with this tragic vegetable. ' Sirabo, VUI, vii, i (383). 
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One of the great features of the Greater Mysteries com- 
memorated the Eleusinian initiation of the god Aescul- 
apius. In the fabulous past this god of healing had crossed 
the Saronic gulf and associated himself and his Epidaurian 
worship with Athens and Eleusis, and this mythical arrival 
prefigured, as it were, the introduction of Aesculapian wor- 
ship at Athens, and the renown of his Athenian shrine 
founded from Epidaurus in historical times. 

In the days of his widest influence Aesculapius, the god 
of healing, was looked upon — in spite of various records 
making him a son of Zeus— as the son of ApoUo. So com- 
pletely was he associated at one time or another with his 
father Apollo Epicuros or Epicurios, — the supporter of 
health, — [hat we may if we choose look upon him as 
Apollo's plenipotentiary in the comparatively late legend 
that connects him with Eleusis.' A tic of more than com- 

' The influence of Pylbagorcaniim upon the beginnings of nuxlkine 
ts not leal nlnlDclanlly proven than the close lie thni Inund Pylhugorai 
and hi* lehoo! to .^poUo. Seven of ihe Alexandrine doctor* (lee Datem- 
berg's list) bore Ihe naine ApoUonius. This denoted one whoK iplrti 
was under ApoUine gUHj.ince. Such a son ol ihe healing spirit of Apollo 
wu Aesculapius, the di>ine cietnplai to whom Greek doctors Imked up. 
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mon strength seems to attach him to Demcter and Perse- 
phone, foe he is associated with them in certain bas-reliefs. 
His connection with Dionysus is vaguer by far, but not less 
real. 

Ultimately it may be possible to make out with some 
clearness the precise nature of this tic binding Aesculapius 
to the gods at Eleusis. But, in the present state of know- 
ledge, the closest scrutiny of Aesculapius and his worship 
only reveals uncertain associations and resemblances. 
Like the gods at Eleusis, Aesculapius was not recognised 
in the fulness of his subsequent godhead by the Greeks 
of Homer's epoch. Aesculapius, like those same gods, 
but far mote vaguely and uncertainly, is a nature-god. 
Like Dionysus and Demeter he, or at least his character- 
istic element, came to an ultimate and more southerly 
birth-place from the north.' Perhaps he may be looked 
upon as a netherworld nature-divinity, the same in many 
respects with Dionysus, but without his tragic intensity. 
To this residuum add something of the Olympian mildness 
of Zeus, and you have a being who may nith equal appro- 
priateness be classed with the netherworld brother of Zeus 
or be called a son of Zeus. Dionysus came from Thrace 

In Inter days ApallonluE of Tyaiu (sec Appendix IV. below). Ihc lavoimlc 
of Aesculapius, Mood for ihe same Apolline perfection. In prayen and 
otTcrings M Araculapius' shrine Apollo was commonly named first and then 
Aesculapius, and furd^ennorc, according to the rule of Hippocrates, every 
doctor qualified as such by an oath ' ' in the name of ApoUo tbe healer, 
and of Aesculapius, of Hyglda and Panacea, and of all the gods aod 
nil Ihc goddesses." 

' I have not found it citfaei possible or advisable to go into the Ihecn?. 
a plausible one, thai tbe Thracians may have been Ihe Pelasgion pre- 
decessors of what wc call ihe Greek civiiisalion, and Ihai sre should not 
talk of an invasion from the north, but mlher of a survival or infaeriiiincc. 
According to this view the most nndeni traces of building on the AcropoUs. 
whether of Eleusis or of Athens, might be allributed lo these Pda^p- 
Thracians, 
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and from Macedonia just beyond the range of Mount 
Olympus, Aesculapius came from that part of Thessaly 
which is closest to these mountains, and Demeter's Thes- 
salian origin was from Pyrasus not far away. At Pyrasus 
was Demeter's first home, and among the mountain 
tribes near by Aesculapius originated. He was the tribal 
god of the half mythological people called Phlegyae and 
Lapithae, In the wake of northern tribes this god Aescu- 
lapius — a more majestic figure than the blameless leech of 
Homer's song — came by land to Epidaurus and was carried 
by sea to the eastward island of Cos. With him perhaps 
was borne from her Thessalian home the goddess Demeler, 
who found her Cnidian shrine not far from the Coan home 
of Aesculapius. This southward journey is the counterpart 
of that by which Dionysus is supposed to have reached, 
with bands of Thracian invaders, Attica and Boeotia as well 
as his isbnd home on Naxos. Our knowledge of these 
invasions, Thracian and 1'hessalian, is so misty that ii is 
well-nigh absurd to attempt to say which preceded the 
other, or indeed to maintain with any vigour that all these 
various divinities cannot have been brought in by one and 
Ihc same southward movement of mountain tribes ; for the 
boundary line separating Thessalians from Macedonians, 
and the distinction — never clear — between Macedonians 
and Thracians, are not strictly applicable to these prehistoric 
days. 

Arrived from the north, Aesculapius grew in importance 
with the growth of Greece, but may not have attained his 
greatest power until Greece and Rome were one. At all 
events every stage of his power and prestige connects itself 
BO closely with the various phases of secular medicine that, 
in order to understand the results of recent excavations at 
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Athens and Epidaurus, — made at botii places in sanctuaries 
of Aesculapius, — ^something must be said about the position 
of Greek doctors and the history of Greek medicine, sacred 
and secular. This last distinction was certainly not made 
until after the fabled siege of Troy, as is shown by the 
earliest record of Greek opinion about doctors which is to 
be found in the Iliad. One of the sons of Aesculapius, 
Machaon, was seriously wounded in a ntllkt. When he 
fell disabled, consternation seized the Greeks until Nestor's 
timely aid was invoked. Nestor, the personification of 
respectable tradition in those days, bears off the healer 
Machaon, declaring roundly, as he does so, that a doctor is 
far better worth saving than many warriors unskilled in 
leechcraft. Plainly a doctor, as Nestor understood the 
word, meant not a secular but a sacred person, and 
medicine was both sacred and secular. Here is a half 
superstitious and wholly generous admiration for skill 
in medicine that may be called a typically Greek senti- 
ment ; since it never has died out in Greece, and is found 
intact among the Horaerically simple-minded peasants of 
to-day.' 

It will eventually be necessary to analyse this typically 
Greek sentiment of Nestor's and to appeal to the Homeric 
poems at large about doctors and medicine. Thus we shall 
understand on the one hand the worship of Aesculapius as 
a wonder-worker, and on the other the non-miraculous pro- 
fessional skill possessed by Greek doctors who pursued the 
art of healing and perfected the science of medicine inde- 
pendently of the god. Let us begin our survey at a time 
when doctors had a considerable knowledge of medic 
This unmiraculous and scientitic profession may be t 

' See Appendii V. on the slaius of Greek doctors in 
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back to a correspondingly positive and unsuperstitious 
Aspect of Homeric medicine.' 

Let us consider the condition of Greek medicine as ii 
was in the days of Hippocrates of Cos, ordinarily miscalled 
the father of Greek medicine, A casual glance at Littr^'s 
complete edition of all works handed down under the name 
of Hippocrates shows that among them are monuments of 
sound medical labours carried out before hJs day. Indeed 
Hippocrates dealt with a large body of ascertained medical 
facts, and Greek medicine was far advanced when he b^an. 
To make this apparent wc need only consider the career of 
Deraocedes as related by Herodotus. 

Two generations before Hippocrates, in the second half 
of the sixth century b.c, this Deraocedes lived, and enjoyed 
an Asiatic renown, equivalent in those days to what our 
doctors call a European reputation. Starting from the far 
west, Croion in Italy, where Pythagoreanism had given a 
great impetus to the study of medicine,* the alert and 
ready-witted Democedes went to Aegina and distanced alt 
competitors in the race for appointment there. This was 
the more brilliant, says Herodotus, because he was, when he 
entered the lists, without the instruments freely used by his 
fellow-candidates. A year's service on Aegina as public 



' Darcmberg. Hislatrt dts Sciincti MUticaSa. I, ch. Ui. 

* The Influence ot nuuij' pbilosapben oiay be traced in Ihc method anil 
Opioknu o( Kippocralea, but protiablf no ichool affpclcd the begiDtiings 
of medicine bo much ax thai of Pytbigoru. See. unong the letlcn al- 
Mbnted lo Apolloniui of Tyuia. number xiiii.. " Prthagons said that 
medtciiK csnie mosl near lo divinilf, and inasmocb as this was Ihe nar, 
medicine should core for the soul as well as for Ihe body: or else the 
whole living being would fail of full health from having his highot element 
itiKased." TbePylhagorcanAlcmaconofCnilan was addicted loanalomy 
— be (lUsaiKted animals ', and these studies contributed la give a ipecialljr 
of medicine .-it Croion, of whose renown tlero- 
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practitioner paid by the state so increased the reputation 
Democcdes that Athens offered him the same duties aod ao 
increase of salary. He was no sooner settled at his work in 
Athens than Polycrates, the too-fortunate ijTant of Sudos, 
succeeded in getting him by doubling his salary. A call 
still further east soon came to Democedes, — a promotion 
under the disguise of complete disaster. The flood of 
fortune that had so long upborne his palron Polycrates 
ebbed suddenly away. Democedes, captured and enslaved 
during the sack of Samos, was hurried into the far intei 
to the palace of Darius, l.ong a despised and 
i-uptivc, he was at last terrified by a summon 
king. The rest of the story, beginning with his refusJ 
to acknowledge his own skill, repeated itself at the court 
of the Duke of Savoy in the sixteenth century,' and is 
travestied in one of Molitre's best farces. Threats over- 
came the great doctor's scruples; and Darius' sprain, 
which had only been aggravated by the treatment of the 
accredited Egyptian doctors, was quickly and compi 
cured. 

The story of Democedes' career proves 
Herodotus, writing and living early in the days of Peril 
and Hippocrates, believed that skilled doctors of Gi 
training had been in request as such for a century and S' 
half at least. To show how advanced was the condition of 
medical science in the day of Herodotus, there is all manner 
of undoubted testimony. Socrates for instance, who 
was only eight years older than the great Coan di 
throws light upon this point in his chaff of a friend ni 
Euthydcmus, who undertook to make a stir in the wotid 
having many books. " Of course you who have so 
' S« Malgalgne't Ckina^r gneqm avati ffiffotratt. 
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books are going in for being a doctor," says Socrates, and 
then he adds, " there are so many books on medicine, you 
know." Euthydemus repudiates this inference with indigna- 
tion. Whatever the quality of these books may have been, 
their number must have been great to give point to this 
chaff. Xenophon is nearly contemporary though some- 
what later, and his testimony may be added. The liberal 
provision of medical care for his retreating army, the 
matter-of-course way in which the most suitable remedies get 
themselves promptly applied on occasion— all this tells of 
an established system of military practice,' and proves again 
how little sense there ever was in saying that Greek medicine 
began in 460 b.c. with Hippocrates of Cos. There can be 
no doubt that Hippocrates was not bred under the shadow 
of the great Coan temple of Aesculapius for nothing. His 
own writings prove that he heeded well the lore of the 
priests at Cos. For, although he is not the author of the 
compilation made from materials accumulated at the Coan 
temple and included among his supposed work, he plainly 
used that compilation, and was guided by the traditions 
which it embodies. It is equally certain that he gathered 
in the fruits of many generations of zealous labour in surgerj-, 
and it seems possible that much of the surgery before his 
lime had been developed quite independently, without 
knowledge, so to speak, or connivance of Aesculapius, the 
god of medicine. There is at all events little or nothing to 
show that Aesculapius was worshipped in Magna Grecia 
and at Croion, while Democedes, who was trained there, 
certainly was specially qualified as a sui^eon. Malgaignc 

' See In the Gaunt HihJomadain di MtJecim rl di Ckiryrgii (or 
June 30th 1879. Dr. Corllni'i ' ' £tudc mtdkolc nir U imraitc dcs 10.000 
prdcMteJde cauiicMtallQni sur la mlUi>cinc militun: ilaiii ta uimia 
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goes too far if he claims that Democedes had not a Mt 
acquaintance with the remedies in use when he flourished' 
It is best, however, not to linger over the question 
whether or not the surgery known to Hippocrates had 
become as intimately associated with the shrines of Aescu- 
lapius and the guild of the Asclepiadae as the other tradi- 
tions and practices which made up early Greek medicine- 
One thing at least is certain, that necessity was the molhci 
of this invention ; it had a secular origin in constant war- 
fare. To the bickerings of earliest Greece science owes a 
greater debt than is often recognised. The fullest record of 
the way in which this debt was incurred is found in tlie Iliad, 
that poem of glorified bloodshed. Here is the positive, the 
secular, the scientific aspect of Homeric medicine. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that all the minute descriptions 
given in the Iliad of wounds, thrusts, and contusions were 
listened to by men of Homer's time with a breathless interest. 
Everybody finds them more or less trying now. To know in 
one of these battles just where the man was struck, just how 
far the weapon went, and exactly what was the behaviour 
of the striker and the struck when the blow was given, 
seems of slight interest or of none at all to-day. The 
wonderful thing to us is that there should ever have been a 

* Molgaignc itnd Daremberg are at variance berc. Ser Ch. Darem- 
tierg. &lat de la Midtcine entre Hamin tl Hiffocrali, p, 52. 

* For an astonishingly unsubslanlialed claim that Democedes :uid the 
medical school of Croton were absolutely outside Ihe domain of Aescu- 
lapius and aninfluenced by his worship, sec Guordia'i Iji Midtcint i 
/ravers Its Siiclei. This book would perhaps not be one 10 mention if 
It had not given the authority of its writer's scholarship to ihe usd^ 
theory tlial in ancient as in modem times there was a lecognised conflia 
between " science and religion." A particularly misleading rcprodnctioo 
of Cuardia's arbitrary and baseless account of Ihe worship of Acsculaptiu 
and itsrelation to sound medicine can Ik found in an essay rend before tbe 
Birmingham Speculative Club by Balthaiar W. Foster, M.D.. and pob- 
Ushed in 1870, 
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popular interest in these slaughterous minutiae of the human 
frame. But, for all that. Homer's careful accuracy is belter 
art, and of more enduring interest, than the loose and 
laughable anatomical absurdities, the braggart atrocities so 
freiiuently admired in chansons de gesUs and in various 
utterances of the age of medieval chivalry. The tiresome 
minuteness of Homer has always the merit of accuracy and 
truth. Competent judges in matters medical have pro- 
nounced Homer a marvel of clearness and jirecision. That 
his account should be trustworthy was absolutely required 
by his hearers. They had a personal knowledge in the 
matters whereof he sang, and demanded of him not simply 
such precision as they could attain themselves, but hoped 
no doubt also to glean from his descriptions hints for future 
combat. They knew anatomy chiefly that they might, when 
lighting, put in each blow where it would do the utmost 
harm. They wished to kill rather than to cure ; and yet, 
like the heroes in whose life the poet mirrored their own, 
they had some knowledge of surgery — enough to help a 
wounded comrade in danger of his life. 

With the incentive supplied by a breathlessly interested 
audience it is not surprising that Homer, or the Homeric 
bards, should have been extraordinarily painstaking in 
matters anatomical Among scores of wounds described by 
him, only seven, it is said,' are given so vaguely that the 
skilled anatomist cannot determine very nearly where, and 
in some degree also how serious, a wound is meant As 
for the defects in Homer's anatomy they are few, and such 
as may more fairly be cloaked with the poet's mantle than 

' For II conipeteni specialist's accouni of Ihr Eicii upon which Ihii 
apprcciMkin ol Homeric snalotny. iuikeijt, uid tnedicine ii boxdi tec 
Charbs Ducmtiog to ibe Rnmt ArtUalegiftu Tor September, October, 
and November, 1865. " Etudes d'arcbtelosie mfidlcale sur Honiire." 
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the shortcomings discoverable in Amadh de GauU, or even 
in our own Spenser's Faery Queene. 

The same detailed knowledge of anatomy which Homer 
possessed, and which was possessed by his most critical 
audiences, is very naturally attributed to his great heroes. 
To be convinced of this, hear Odysseus when a desperate 
situation prompts the thought of suicide. He does not think 
vaguely of self-destruction, he knows the exact and most 
vulnerable spot where he will strike himself; and it is the 
same when he has the giant Polyphemus in drunken sleep 
before him. Vou can fancy a warrior of Homer's day 
teaching his son by Odysseus' example the duty of knowing 
the human frame in every least detail, ^'ou can fancy the 
same anxious father taking the miserable case of Pandams 
to bring home to his boy the fatal consequences of incom- 
petence and inaccuracy. Foolish Pandarus thought that a 
mere shoulder-wound inflicted by his arrow on Diomede 
had killed him, and not brought him merely to a faint. 
Therefore the reappearance of Diomede, after recoverj', so 
unmans this ignorant would-be slayer that he loses nerve and 
is slaughtered ignominiously, 

A second and strong impulse to this minute anatomical 
knowledge of Homer's day was, as already said, the need 
of such knowledge to succour a wounded comrade. This 
further involved a rough knowledge of surgical aids and of 
certain simple remedies. A good man of war, a real hero, 
was bound to know the surgery of his day. Rough and 
rudimentary as this was, it involved a knowledge of bandag- 
ing, the respectability of which is proved from early pictures 
representing the process. Combined with this heroic surger)- 
was a certain familiarity with drugs. Powdered herlw, for 
instance, were used to staunch the flowing blood, and also 
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10 ease pain, ll may in fact be said most truly that the 
reader of Homer, 10 be ideally qualified, so far as medicine 
is concerned, must know anatomy rather well, should have 
seen some simple processes of surgery, and should know the 
medical properties of several common herbs. 

Thus it gradually grows plain that the anatomy of Homer 
had a very considerable bearing on the subsequent develop- 
ment of medicine. To the Homeric infatuation for minutely 
clear accounts of the give and take of sword-thrusts, spear- 
thrusts, arrow-wounds, and of all the awful bruises, fractures, 
and contusions caused by such jagged stones as still cover 
the fields of Greece, modem science owes tools without 
which its early course would have been hampered and its 
vision constantly befogged. The Homeric heroes won 
more than their own victories where they fought and con- 
quered with such desperate skill ; they won a victory for us 
as well. They fought strenuously that we might think 
clearly, since a vast proportion of the anatomical terms in 
scientific use to-day are words whose meaning became de- 
finite as those heroes grew more skilful in fighting, and 
learned to use their weapons with a deadlier knowledge. 

The chief inheritors of the almost scientific and wholly 
unmiraculous surgery and surgical skill of the Homeric age 
were professional doctors, such as those who competed at 
Aegina and Athens with the skilful Democedes. These 
men, often in the employ of the state, made possible, and 
kept in successful operation, large public establishments 
I which really deserved the name of hospitals.' 

This must be insisted upon, because there is a growing 
I danger of calling by the name of hospitals institutions 
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which, in spite of certain resemblances to hospitals, have a very 
different character^the temples of Aesculapius. A sever- 
ance, gradually indeed but very early, took place between 
secular and Aesculapian healing. It is not easy to recognise 
this fact, because anciently there never was in any field, 
least of all in the field of ancient medicine, the modern 
antagonism between science and religion. Let those who 
wilfully misinterpret the past in order the more completely 
to misunderstand the present say that this was so because 
science was unscientific, or because religion was an empty 
show. The fact remains that, in spite of the severance 
above-mentioned, the doctors kept in touch with the worship 
of Aesculapius, and the priests in his temples did 
scorn such secular knowledge as they could gain from 
practitioners. 

Perhaps the difference in temper between these two 
schools, if the word school may be so far misused, is best 
understood by a backward glance. Let us again apply to 
Homer and — forgetting this time that he had facts to deal 
with^et us ask him for fancies. In contrast to what I have 
said concerning the definite knowledge implied by the 
Homeric anatomy, there was a faiiy-land in the medical 
world of the heroic age, and within its borders ruled a 
spirit which knew not accuracy, and was but faintly and 
distantly acquainted with facts. The two sons of the 
noble leech Aesculapius, named Machaon and Podalirius, 
together with an unspecified number of doctors, not only 
had in a more perfect degree the knowledge of anatomy 
which the Homeric heroes possessed, but also a general 
claim to infallibility was popularly made for them, They 
were, as has been abundantly shown, surrounded by a defer- 
ence not shown to ordinary men. A superstitious regard 
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for Aesculapius and his two sons allied itself lo a child-like 
belief in the existence of miracle-working drugs. These 
drugs were either, like the moly given by Hermes to 
Odysseus, procurable only by an immortal god, or, hke 
Helen's Egyptian ntpeiilht, they came from some far-off and 
unvisitable place. Just so it was with the miraculous lotui 
blossom. Such too were the herbs of marvellous and 
uncanny effect known to Circe and Medea, who both had 
learned of them from their father Aeiites, to whom the 
knowledge descended from his father the Sun. From 
Paean (who came later lo be identified with the Sun and 
Apollo) were descended, so Homer says, the Egyptians, and 
all Egyptians had wonderful knowledge of herbs. Aescu- 
lapius himself was, as his worship[>ers finally agreed, the 
offspring of Apollo, who was Helios, this same Paean, the 
sun-god. One more touch of Homer's must here be men- 
tioned. His Aesculapius, although Apollo is his father and 
protector, had Coronis, a mortal maiden, for his mother, 
and had to gain by mortal means his more than mortal 
skiH in medicine. Tliis brings us to a whole cycle of early 
legends, touched upon more or less fully by Homer, where 
medicine becomes further involved in the mists of uncertain 
mythology and early superstition. 

The schooling of Aesculapius in medicine was not different 
from that of many other heroes. The master common to 
them all was Chiron, in whose nature the irrepressible bestial- 
ity of his fellow-centaurs has been tiansformetl into a wise and 
genial power of sympathy. The gentle Chiron possessed a 
power of insight into nature, was so at one with the hearts 
of men and beasts, thai although by nature he was below, 
by knowledge he was above mere human kind. Chiron's 
itrange name and nature, half human and half of lower origin. 
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may stand as a link between the spirit of man and the useful 
essence of plants, just as the lower animals connect man's 
bodily frame with the shapes of the vegetable kingdom.' 
Chiron embodied for the Homeric understanding what we 
prefer, after our more abstract fashion, to call the earliest of 
all early stages of medicine. This prehistoric medicine 
consisted of a well-defined though superficial knowledge 
of the human frame, by no means equal to that which may 
fairly be attributed to Odysseus, and of a limited acquaint- 
ance with nature's most obvious simples. So far as this 
last point is concerned, Chiron embodied all the knowledge 
of Homeric days, which was by no means incompatible with 
that superstitious belief in the efficacy of certain unpro- 
curable roots and herbs of which Homer is full, and the 
like of which survives to-day in various tales of the mad-dog 
stone. This skill of Chiron the centaur In the medicine of 
herbs is medicine reduced to its simplest terms, and in 
this were versed those who bore the greatest names upon 
the Heroic roll of honour — Aesculapius and Atnphiaraus, 
ihe Boeotian Aesculapius about whom much has been 
recently discovered at Oropus in Attica, Achilles and 
Theseus, Jason and Aeneas, Castor and Pollux, Nestor and 
Odysseus, Peleus, Telamon, Meleager, and many 1 
Hence it is that all of them are spoken of as pupils o£ . 
Chiron. 

The fact that Aesculapius, although under the esj 
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.( here llie dislinclion, much ins 
ihe danger of confusion and Ihpealens 10 break down, for Chiron ci 
representing (he reaxonabic and umniraculous aspect of early medical lore. 
We lind in Ihe fanuulic centaur a spirit of serene science and righl rcSMD 
which defies every attempt lo draw a sharp Une dividing ihe fanciful and 
fafry-like from ihc positive and practical in Homer's poetical account 
of heroic medicine. Here in a new case we feci the incommuiucsbte 
choim and subtle creative power of Greek fancy. 
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favour of tlie god of heating, was yet classed among the other 
illustrious pupils of Chiron, shows that the Homeric age 
was hardly more appreciative of the divinity of Aesculapius 
than of the divine character and importance of Demeler and 
Dionysus. Aesculapius and his sons are thought of by 
Homer as divinely perfected men — leeches whose skill is 
human, though of an excellence ail but divine. Plainly this 
Homeric Aesculapius is not the great god of the Thessalian 
Lipilhae and Phlegyae. Only an echo of his power and 
heljaful kindness reached the early Greeks, sounding through 
the ///{j^ and the Odysay. In order that the divine pre- 
tensions of Aesculapius might ally theniselves to the gentler 
and more human aspect which he wears in Homeric stor)', 
a radical change was required. All this is brought to pass 
in the story of the birth of the god at Epidaunis, where 
Coronis, a daughter of the Thessalian king Phlegyas. 
brought him to birth. The accident of Phlegyas' tem- 
porary sojourn in Argolis and E|)idaurus, so the Epidaurian 
legend runs, made Aesculapius an Epidaurianj but upon 
this accident his latter-day majesty depends. 

But, before pursuing this Eptdaurian theme, let us 
summarise the early course of medicine in Greece. Even 
in Homer's account, where the whole field of medicine is 
small, and where there are no clear subdivisions, certain 
divergent tendencies may be dimly distinguished. There is 
the positive practical tendency, and this is perhaps the pre- 
ponderating one. There is also the poetically superstitious 
tendency, which shows itself in tales of marvellous cures by 
Aesculapius and others, of wonderful drugs procured by 
heroes under the especial protection of heaven, and of 
wonderful skill and knowledge possessed and taught by 
Chiroa From the former and more positive tendency 
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sprang Greek anatomy and surgery, the medicine of Demo- 
cedes, Hippocrates, and the school that sprang up under the 
shadow of the Coan sanctuary, together with a fair propor- 
tion of the sayings and doings of conscientious priests in the 
sanctuaries of Aesculapius scattered over Greece. From the 
less positive and more superstitious aspect of medicine as 
known in early legends, Homeric and others, nothing per- 
haps would have come without the help of ihe Thessalian 
deification of Aesculapius. When the Thessalian cult of 
the god of healing came into contact with the conceptions 
of medicine embodied in the fliad, it apparently exercised 
little or no influence upon the positive, but absorbed into 
itself the vague and the miraculous. All the wondering 
terror with which Chiron's skill, Circe's sorcery, and Medea's 
knowledge of simples had been regarded was soon garnered 
into the treasure-houses of Aesculapius. His temples 
became centres of miracles, as well as places for the practical 
study of medicine. Of course there was this latter side to 
the worship of Aesculapius, or else Hippocrates would not 
have spoken as he did, and in later days Galen would not 
have had such close commerce with the priests of Aescu- 
lapius. Indeed, superetitious as the worship of Aesculapitis 
was, the most irrefutable proof that it was neither wholly 
nor intolerably so is the more than toleration of it by the 
most admirable men of Greek and Roman medicine. 

There is one point of view common to the most mar- 
vellous of Homer's fairy tales, to the practice of medicine 
by the priests of Aesculapius, and to certain most and 
least approved aspects of modem medical procedure. 
This is the notion of affecting the mind through the body. 
That wonder-working Egyptian drug, Helen's nepenthe, and 
also the fata! flower of the lotus, cast a spe!l upon the mind 
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In like manner, after the worship of Aesculapius had run 
its course through centuries and reached its final, perhaps 
its most useful, form in the days of Galen and the Antonines, 
this same belief was most vigorous, "It was an age of 
valetudinarians," says a competent authority, " in many 
cases of imaginary onesj but below its various crazes concern- 
ing health atid disease ... lay a valuable, because partly 
practicable, belief that all the maladies of the soul might be 
reached through the subtle gateways of the body."* The 
man who understood drags was, in Homer's day, and during 
the age of the Antonines, as he is now, a healer of all 
curable illnesses whether of body or mind. Then as now 
power through the body over the mind was attributed to 
him. 

The priests of Aesculapius, however, were far from taking 
a materialistic view of the soul. They supplemented the 
notion that an unsound mind can be cured through the 
body by another to which they attached every importance, i.e. 
that the sound mind can and should completely control the 
sound body. The prescriptions of Aesculapius were some- 
times given to the purified and expectant sufferer in dreams. 
Often Aesculapius himself appeared in a dream and touched 
the sick ; sometimes a messenger came, a voice as it were 
through the gateways of sleep would tell what herb or what 
treatment was necessary. Sometimes healing came from 
the nocturnal touch of serpents or of dogs sent by the god 
to his suppliants. 

The prescribed process by which the possibility of 
dreaming an inspired dream was attained was one which 

' Mariui Ikt EfUorran. by Wallrr rater. M..A.. chnp. iii. The uholc 
of this ndmlmbte chapter well xtpv/^ cmful study, I know no other 
•dcqaue modem [iresenlitticjn of ttte sweetness and nncllly of tbc icrvjce 
of AcKutairiui. 
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necessarily stilled the mental alarms of the sufferer. His 
condition had to be one of passivity, such as doctors some- 
times impose upon those who suffer from neri'ous prostration. 
Not in a moment of excitement, but during the calm houre 
of unstirred sleep came these divine dreams. They might 
visit men anywhere, but for the most part they came only in 
the hallowed seclusion of the Aesculapian Sanctuary. Since 
all who were at the point of death and of child-birth were 
rigorously excluded, panics and excitements were the less 
possible ; the patient had to conform to the law of purification 
prescribed in the temple, and then to lie down within the 
temple itself or a porch ^ near by, and within the precinct. 
This process of lying down in the temple for the purpose of 
dreaming gets itself called by a Latin name which means 
literally sleeping in, and we hear much of the practice of 
Incubation in the ancient temples of Aesculapius. Men of 
pious minds resorted to it in order to hatch out dreams 
whereby knowledge of needful remedies came to ihem, 
The dream was more or less consciously thought of as 
having a being apart, like the dream in the Biad sent by 
Zeus to Agamemnon.^only the dream in the temple of 
Aesculapius came to enlighten, not to deceive. '\\'hat such 
dreams were supposed by the pious to accomplish is best 
shown by the prayer which Aristides addressed to them. 
" Endue my body," prays the grateful worshipper of dreams, 
" with such measure of health as may suffice it for the obeying 
of the spirit, that I may pass the day unhindered and in q 
ness." - The body was cured in order that through il 
spirit might gain self-command and rule the whole man 
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I liave said that Greek secular medicine sprang Irom the 
more positive and surgical side of the earliest pursuit of 
medicine. I have also said that all the extravagances and 
miracles believed in from the earliest days centred gradually 
around the worship of Aesculapius. But in fact the line 
between secular and sacred is hardly more easy to draw 
for these later days than for Homeric times. Surgery, of 
all things, ought to have been the exclusive province of ihe 
secularpractitioners,and yet inscriptions' found at Epidaurus 
within (he precinct of Aesculapius show that operations were 
sometimes performed by the servants of the god and under 
his inspiration, though, to be sure, the particular cases there 
described would appear to have been most unsurgically 
dealt with. On the other hand, if the distinction in question 
is pressed too far, or loo sharply drawn, a secular practitioner 
like Herophilus ought to have been quite free from the 
Homeric point of view about the superhuman efficacy of 
drugs. And yet this Herophilus, a celebrated physician 
who flourished during the first years of the ihird century 
B.C., spcalcs of all medicines as gifts from the gods, and calls 
them, when rightly used, "the hands of the gods."- This 
ippeal to the healing hands of the gods in everyday 
practice is a beautifully enlightened modification of Homer's 

' The besi coDcbe nccouDl oT lime inscriptions known lo me is Dr. Ms'- 
riun's tefared M below. Tbeir discoveiy and ehiddatioD ii one o( ibe fiiM 
of ibe lUeful nchtevemcnls of Ihe distinpiuhrd M. Kabhadios. Epbot-io- 
chief of Antiquitifs. Slrabo speaks of ihem. and idds that simlbu' one* 
wen to lie found al Cos and Tricai : i.e. inscriptions tbal give reoocd of 
the mnnner of each core, VIII. vi. 16. p, 37S. 

■ See Ihe Grit sentence of the dedication addressed bf Scribonius 
Largos 10 Coius Julius CalliRus. Compote Ihe use of this quoution by 
Erasmus in his ingenious comparison of the Gospel of St. t^uke lo a hialing 
medicine. This is in Ihr dedication of his paraphrase of Ihat Gospel, and 
contrast the sense attached lo an nnolagous eipression in the Pkihtttln of 
Sophocles ; speaking of Philoclrtrs wrilhlng with poln. tlie chorus crirs uul 
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notion that the root ntoly could only be digged from its 
secret hiding place by a god. And indeed this utterance 
of Herophilus was quite in agreement with the view of 
Hippocrates, who said long before the day of Herophilus, 
with reference to divine intervention and healing, " Medicine 
inclines to do honour to the gods as concerning symptoms 
or sickness, and doctors give way before them, since roi 
lore has no superabundance of power.'' ' 

And yet this hamiony between science and religion, tMitJ 
pious deference of physicians to the god of physic and thdr 
respect for the miracles worked in his name, left a difficult 
question for the decision of laymen. When should there 
be appeal to the god and his divine skill, and when should 
the counsel of human doctors be resorted to? The doctrine 
of Socrates may well be taken to represent the mind of the 
most enlightened men. " Seek as far as you may to help 
yourself before asking the gods for help and counsel." This 
was the view of Socrates about consulting oracles in general, 
and no doubt he would have applied It to the most 
primitive and wide - spread of all Greek ways of consult- 
ing oracles, the dreaming of dreams in the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius, as well as to other appeals to Aesculapian skill. 
"Exhaust human skill and resource before appealing to 
the god," he would have said. Theoretically [his view of 

' See Itae sixth pHraip^pb of the treatise on prDressional honour \vtfi 
t^X^iaitiin\\\ This Irsatise is by some considered, though on puiely 
negative grounds, of doubtful authorship. I am convinced with Darem. 
berg thai It is t^ Hippociales ; some doctor certainly wrote il. sod 
it certainly represents a typical point of view. This spirit of (hous de- 
ference to divine power is by no means confined to one treatise of 
Hippocrates. There is a soUtaiy quotation upon which the ingeoicns 
Wilamovitz - Moetlendorf lounds hia otherwise baseless nssertion thai 
Hippocrates was free from any iKlief in Aesculapius. The passage occurs 
in the treatise on nirs, waters, and climates, ajid is n protest against a, 
gross Scythian superalilion. Moellcndorfs very strained reading of it tan 
be refuted by other undoubted sayings of Hippocrates. 
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duty was above reproach, but practice was another matter. 
Many motives led the faithful to consult Aesculapius more 
frequently than this principle, strictly adhered to, would 
allow ; and among them the most decisive one was his 
approachabtlity. A feeling of familar comradeship was 
inspired in all his worshippers by Aesculapius, and in this 
Socratescertainly shared, since his dying words were: "Crito, 
we owe a cock to Aesculapius." The meaning of this 
solemnly smiling farewell of Socrates would seem to be that 
to Aesculapius, a god who alwaj'S is prescribing potions and 
whose power is manifest in their effects, was due that 
most welcome and sovereign remedy which cured all the 
pains and ended all the woes of Socrates — the hemlock, 
which cured him of life which is death, and gave him the 
glorious realities of hereafter. For this great boon of 
awakening into rea] life Socrates owed Acscubpius a thank- 
offering. This offering of a cock to Aesculapius ft-as 
plainly intended for him as the awakener of the dead to 
life everlasting. 

In the story which makes Aesculapius incur the wrath of 
Zeus in order to recall to life one who was dead, and further, 
in the minds of all worshippers, this god — standing before 
Zeus as divine yet also human^is, like Prometheus, a loving 
and indulgent friend of man even when other deities frown. 
Apollo intercedes for him with angered Zeus much as he 
might for a man. Something of the mortality attributed to 
him in the Homeric poems, a half- humanity, clung to 
Aesculapius throughout antiquity ; and the latter Greeks 
never quite banished from their worship of this god the 
notion that he was a hero or demigod only. How natural 
it was in Athens to think of a heating power under this 
aspect is shown by the dim knowledge that we have of an 
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Athenian temple dedicated, not to Aesculapius, but to the 
" Hero pliysidan." Even after his full divinity came into 
general recognition, therefore, Aesculapius bore marks of 
his previous condition. He was worshipped and besought 
not always under the name of a god, but most frequently 
under the designation, familiar to Christian ears, of the 
Son of God. Filius dei was in fact the habitual and un- 
qualilied manner of addressing Aesculapius in his temples 
at Rome. Partly human of birth, he was wholly so in 
sympathy ; but, in his perfect power to help and heal, he 

This halo of humanity, if the expression be allowed, 
was worn by Aesculapius with all the better grace because 
he was by no means foremost in the Olympian hierarchy — 
since our minds condemn us to talk of a hierarchy when 
there was none. The god of healing, with all his train of 
abundant divinities, Health, Panacea, Convalescence (Teles- 
phorus), and the many others, — kindly presences all of them, 
called into being solely to ease men's pain, — may be thought 
of as dwelling somewhere midway between the gods abore 
and men below. There they dwelt in order perhaps to 
be near at hand when the calamities of men required their 
instant aid. So human were the beginnings of Aesculapius 
that he depended upon the power and presence in Olj-rapus 
of Apollo his father. Just as we may imagine, 
choose, that Aesculapius was the vicar of Apollo on 
to represent him at the Eleusinian Mysteries, so we 
that Apollo was the heavenly presence whose Olympian 
power sustained and increased the divine efficacy of all the 
works of his son Aesculapius. The words filh 
to Aesculapius as the son of Apollo the god. 

" Save me, and heal my grievous gout, O 
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most raighly presence, I adjure thee by thy falher, to whom 
I loudly pray." Such is the prayer addressed to Aesculapius, 
"Son of I^to's son," by Diophantus, an attendant at his 
shrine, which has been lately uncovered on the southern 
slope of the Athenian Acropolis. This inscribed prayer is 
that of Diophantus born in the Athenian township of 
Sphetlus. Its faults are many in versiRcation, and it lacks 
poetic delicacy of phrase, but still — Diophantus having been 
an attendant in the Athenian temple of Aesculapius — it pre- 
serves for us an official view of the relation between 
Aesculapius the divine son and the divine father Apollo. 
In [heir eyes a prayer to Aesculapius was also a prayer 
lo Apollo, and the god of healing was thought of by them 
as a pitiful and indulgent mediator lietween man and 
the Holiest and Mightiest. " No one of mortals," Diophantus 
continues in this same inscription, " can give a surcease from 
such pangs. I'hou alone, divinely blessed one, hast the 
power ; for the supreme gods bestowed on ihee, all pitying 
one, a rich gift for mortals. Thou art their appointed 
deliverer from pain."' Thus Aesculapius was not mortal 
though he was under inspiration from above — he was the 
well-beloved saviour from suffering, the comforter sent by 
Apollo. 

A curiously close relation between Apollo the father and 
the son Aesculapius is shown by the ApoUine epithet Paean 



' Sec in ibc May number of GnillBrd'iAf<^i>-a//aiinrii/(tol, xi. No. j), 
put>liihal in Nm York, ui Biticle on " Adculniii.i as rcvc«lRl \ti In- 
■criptioni." recast fmin a papfT read tiefbre tbe N«w York Acodctnir of 
Medidnc, 19th March iSSj, by Augostiu C, Manom, A.M., Ph.D. 
thofessor Merrinm hits Ihere ^vcn Ihe ttioa conciw account of atl the 
focls bcarins Upon the worship of AocuLipitu si Athens and at Eptdaunu, 
and bii accouui of the InKriptions is not only eihauilive but most enler. 
Uining. He also bivcs alniadant rcfeieaces lo mure deuiled account! of 
the mailer in hand. 
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Athenian temple dedicated, not to Aesculapius, but to the 
" Hero physician." Even after his full divinity came into 
general recognition, therefore, Aesculapius bore marks of 
his previous condition. He was worshipped and besought 
not always under the name of a god, but most frequently 
under the designation, familiar to Christian ears, of the 
Son of God. Filius i/tivins in fact the habitual and un- 
qualified manner of addressing Aesculapius in his temples 
at Rome. Partly human of birth, he was wholly so in 
sympathy ; but, in his perfect power to help and heal, h^ 
was divine. fl 

This halo of humanity, if the expression be allowed," 
was worn by Aesculapius with all the better grace because 
he was by no means foremost in the Olympian hierarchy— 
since our minds condemn us to talk of a hierarchy when 
there was none. The god of healing, with all his train of 
abundant divinities. Health, Panacea, Convalescence (Teles- 
phorus), and the many others, — kindly presences all of them, 
called into being solely to ease men's pain, — may be thought 
of as dwelling somewhere midway between the gods above 
and men below. There they dwelt in order perhaps to 
be near at hand when the calamities of men required their 
instant aid. So human were the beginnings of Aesculapius 
that he depended upon the power and presence in Olympus 
of Apollo his father. Just as we may imagine, if we 
choose, that Aesculapius was the vicar of Apollo on earth 
to represent him at the Eleusinian Mysteries, so we know 
that Apollo was the heavenly presence whose Olympian 
power sustained and increased the divine efficacy of all the 
works of his son Aesculapius. The words _fi/ius d 
to Aesculapius as the son of Apollo the god. 

" Save me, and heal my grievous gout, O bles 
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cinct was set apart near to the ancient places of worship 
sacred to other and older gods, there was not room perhaps 
for showing him all due honour. Therefore Aesculapius, 
more than most of the gods in Greece, required for his 
cult a district all his own> — a country sacred to him, where 
his worship should be the centre of religious and also of 
social life. Such a country, dedicated to his worship, was 
the district of Epidaurus. 

On the eastern coast of Argolis, full in view from the 
islands of Salamis and Aegina, over against Athens and the 
Piraeus, lies the town of Epidaurus, with the volcanic and 
picturesque peninsula of Methana just to the south of it, 
beyond a fertile seaward plain. This plain and the 
mountain heights beyond it form the district of Epidaurus. 
In the town itself were minor sanctuaries of the god^not 
only a temple for himself, but one for his wife, Gent/thtart 
or Epione they called her ; but beyond this name, and the 
existence of her Epidaurian temple, which disappeared with 
the town of Epidaurus, little more is known about her. 
Fortunately ii is otherwise with the great centre of all 
Aesculapian worship in antiquity^ — the Epidaurian Hitron 
or Holy ground. This lies higher up and farther inland 
than the town of Epione's shrine. From this Hieron of 
Epidaurus went forth to the east and west those who 
established the great centres of Aesculapian worship else- 
where. They claimed to have founded the Coan ' temple, 
near which Hippocrates was born, and the sanctuary sacred 

' SoniF 5iOTt of Acaculapiui worship >[ Cos, of an earlia dale llun mj 
poisitde fotmdalion from Epidaurus. musi be altoired. Indeed, succesx 
and pre-eminence al a comparalinly tale date protubly made the Epi- 
daurians cUiro lo have founded variou* icmplea quite as old as their own. 
The Eleusinians certainly claimed the uune lort of prmdeuM over 
l^toponncsjan ihrincs of leu nolc than llidrs, but of equal at greater 
•Dllquity. 
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to Aesculapius on the island in the Tiber 
derived from them. 

Sup])ost: wc have landed at ancient Epidaunis a 
bound for this beautiful upland health resort. First OOT 
course lies southward till, at half a mile's distance, the 
inland road turns to cross the fertile but narrow Epidauiun 
plain, which is about a quarter of a mile in width. The way 
then follows a mountain torrent for a time, and goes inland 
two miles and more. Here at a crosaways the pilgrim to 
the shrine of Aesculapius leaves the high road to ascend the 
side and cross the shoulder of Mount Titthion. Two 
downward miles, and you are at last on consecrated ground. 
A semicircle of gentle and, for those parts, well-wooded 
slopes hems in the Hicron to the northward, the southward, 
and the eastward, while towards the north-west the vallc)' 
leans downward into a wider valley, through which exieods 
the carriage*road that goes to Nauplia,' 

The Epidaurian birth-legend of Aesculapius has already 
been alluded to. When her father, the Thessalian King 
Phlegyas, visited Epidaurus to spy out the land with a view 
to conquest, Coronis was with him. She, fearing discovery by 
him when her time came, caused the new-horn babe Aescu- 
lapius, her son by ApoHo, to be exposed on the upland slopes 
of Mount Titlhion. The existence of this babe remained 
unknown of Phlegyas, and would perhaps long have been 
unheard of, had it not been for what befell a mountain- 
ranging shepherd, just when the babe was exposed. This 
shepherd missed a faithful dog and also one of his fiock. 
Arcsthanas — for such was the shepherd's name — hastened 
to make thorough search, and after wandering through 
many mountain places, found the missing goat giving 

' The usual appruflch is by Ihii excellent road. 
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sustenance to a new-bom babe, while the faithful dog was 
keeping careful guard over the two. To commemorate 
this beautiful and miraculous episode the name of thai 
mountain became Titthion — the mountain of the nursing- 
goal. 

When Aresthanas sought to lift up the babe a great light 
streamed from it, as it were the flash of lightning. This 
was a sign from Heaven ; therefore he left the infant god 
where he had found him, not lifting him up nor bearing 
him away. Soon the fame of this and other wonders that 
followed it was noised abroad over land and sea, and people 
knew that the infant Aesculapius was skilled in all manner 
of devices for the sick, and — most wonderful of all — people 
were made aware that in him was the miraculous [lowcr to 
raise from the dead whomsoever he would, 

This later story just given from Pausanias is very 
different from Pindar's earlier one. \Vhen Pindar wrote, 
Aesculapius had not yet definitely changed his abode, and 
was still sometimes thought of as living in Thessaly. The 
general course of events, as well as the names Phlcgj-as and 
CoTonia, are common to both stories, and prove them to be 
one; but on the whole the earlier' one — Pindar's, which 
knows not Epidaurus but unfolds itself in Thessaly — is the 
more tragical There was on the part of Coronis, whom Apollo 
had wedded, a faithlessness so flagrant that it brought her 
dest^uctior^ The righteous indignation of Apollo, whose 
sister Artemis slew the guilty maid, made him forget the child 
that was to be, until Coronis, not yet a mother though a 
guilty spouse, lay stretched upon the flaming funeral pyre. 

' S™ tlic XVlih Homeric Hymn, where the Doiian plnin o( Thesulir <i 
fivcn u AcKulapiui' birthplace "To Asdcpioi, he*Ict at sickncu. 
brgios my song : ID Apallo'i khi, whom hetvenly Coronii hate on the 
DoiiaD phln. and she wu Phl^yu' daughta." 
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In the previous chapter it has been assumed, according ' 

to abundant testimony,' that Dionysus in some shape or 
other very early associated himself at Eleusis with the 

' The presence, as an object of early Eleusinion worship, or a mjrstical 
Ssffuiw is denied by none. Bal because there Is no meniion of Dionyiui- 
lacchos in the Homeric Hymn ta Demclir. and because the Zagreus 
legend, which finally summed up the Dalure of the speciecally Eleosinian 
Diouysus, emanated from Onomacrilosand the new Orphic seel at Aiheni, 
some maintain that Dionysus was an utter stranger to the Eleusinian cult 
until the days of Pisislralus. Thb intcrprelaliati of ihe facts, which are 
unfoitunalely too lew to speak very clearly for themselves, fails lo cor- 
relate with ttu: mystical iaiiitM of early Eteusis. the Zagreus - Dionysui 
who, in the later Mysteries under the surname of lacchos, yearly visited 
Demeter and Persephone, and who was variously represented as a brother 
and a son of Peisephotic The traditional connection between Tlirace 
and tlie mythical Ejjmolpus. whose very name has a touch of Ihc malic 
of Apollo and Dionysiu in it, and the theo:y among late Creeks that 
Eumolpus had to do with the worship of lacchos at i^eusis, lend towaids 
the concluMon that, after all, the early mystical falyWi* is a prolo-Thradau 
Dionysus under some sort of Eleusinian disguise — the old netherworld 
god of Tbmcc, brought by that early inHuencc from the north, represented 
by the name Eumolpus to complete Ihe group of divinities worshipped 
at Eleusis. The characteristically Eleusinian epithets of Plato and 
Eubouleus suit well this priniiliTe diviiuly when ouce he is far fitim 
Thrace and under the softening influences of Demeter. As for the absence 
of any mention of Dionysus- lacchos in the Hymn Iq Denuler. it must l>e 
remembered thai neither is the great Eleusinian hero Triptolemus there 
menlioned, except among others represented as of eigual importance with 
him in llic estabhshment of the Eleusinian riles. In spile of this circum' 
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Idesses of the Mysteries. So far as chronology 
applies, it is evident that this first of his comings to 
Eleusis was thought of as having taken place not long after 
the day of Demeter's arrival at Eleusis and of Dionysus' 
visit lo Icarius. We may safely take it for granted, how- 
ever, that his status in those early days was far inferior to 
that to which he subsequently attained through the reforms 
and innovations made first by Epimenides and Solon,' and 
then by Pisistratus and Onomacritus, whereby he was enabled 
to participate in Eleusinian observances from the vantage- 
ground of an independently organised Athenian ritual In his 
honour. After Epimenides had suitably organised the Lesser 
Mysteries at the Athenian Eleusinion, the god could in due 
time become the leader of the mystae in their yearly procession 
to Eleusis, and under the name of lacchos, which perhaps 
had not attached to him in his early days at Eleusis, when 
he was merely a TrtifjeSpo?— an associate divinity, was there 
welcomed as the coequal of the two great goddesses. 

tin a sense therefore the coming of Dionysus, as an 
indejiendently recognised divinity, to take his share 
is the worship of those who thronged to the Greater 
Mysteries, was prepared by Epimenides and brought to 
pass by Pisistratus and Onomacritus ; and the first move 
HaiKC usiiiiiony from other souices suigns n prominent place lo Trip- 
tolonui in the lookl cult. Indeed wc may consider tile proence of B 
repramlAtivE of Dionysus in the early Ii^end 3 ihing assvired, since there 
wu andeotly more than one version of the story of (he Hymn te Dtmttrr 
ifte Pausanias, I. xixviii, 3, where Pampfaoi is followed ai (o Ihe Rumber 
— -■ names of Ihc daughters of Celeus). and i]nce the Dcmophoon incident, 
only point where Dionyjus-lncchos-Triptolcmiu could Ix concerned, 
inty does not hang logEiher with its surroundings. See note i. p. 194. 
' ■ "' lUple Solon with Epimenides, becau&c Plutarch (as quoted 

[33) says that the latter prepared Ihe way for Salon's 
l^iiialion, and also because one of Solon's laws distinctly applied V 
the concerns of the mysteries set in order bf t 
Mytltriil. iio-iia. 
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was brought about from Athens. But had not earlier 
influences already made some place for the new-comer at 
Eleusis, the great Eleusinian alliance of three coequal 
divinities would not so easily have come to pass. It M I 
an undoubted fact that tire popular legetids and unauthoV-l 
ised observances at Eleusis began to recognise the ThracJan 
god at some earlier time while he still bore plain marks of 
being king of the underworld. This view is in agreement 
with the traditions of Eumolpus and the Eumolpidae, while 
any other makes it difficult to understand why Dionysus 
attached himself in just the way he did ' to a group of gods 
where Hades played a part not unimportant, though to us 
obscure. The coming of Dionysus to Eleusis evidently 
enhanced the importance of Hades, and took away some- 
thing ■ from Demeter's overpowering predominance. But 
by this limitation she apparently gained in effectiveness 
what she lost in exclusi' 



' SeeF. A. Voigl(n". " Dionysus" in Ro5cher's/>j:iioji). where varioui 
epilhels of Hades are shown to belong to Dionysus, particularly that of 
ED^eiiXiut. The name Eubouleus is especially conaEcled with the Hades 
l^end at Eleusis, l>oih in the Athenian and the Argive lale. There was 
undoubtedly a more or less definite distinction drawn, in Ihe Eleusinian 
and cognate worships, between two male divinities worshipped in con- 
junction with Persephone, one of which may have been more especially 
identified with Dionysus than Ihe other ; but it is more Iban likely that 
they represented the two types of Dlonysus-Dcndritcs and Dionysus Hades. 
The chief authority for this distinction is hardly earlier than the fourth 
century b-C. It is an inscription found on a tablet in a tomb near the 
ancient Sybaris. The deccawd, one of the nafapo^ I.e. iniiiate, wiites : 
"Efixo*iai^jiiia0a|]u», iEB0a^X^oriuv^afflX«aEi)iEX^, Eli^uXn^ n . . . 
See Pausanias. I. xiv. 1-4, and Miss Hairison {Mylioli^ and Mmummti 
^ Athins. pp. 95-101). Sec also Chr. Schercr (art " Hades" in Roscho-, 
pp. 17B3 and ff.), where the euphemistic epithets of the god are discussed. 
and the softening of Ihe slemer aspects of Hades through contact with the 
cull of Persephone and Demeter is noted. 

' She lost a touch of vindictiveness. which in Ihe l^end at Hermiona 
led her to bum Colontas in his bouse (Pausanias, II. xxxv. 4), 1 
gloom which gave her the surname Erinys at Thelpusa (PausanlM, * 
"•• 4)- 
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Like the worship of Apollo at Delphi, that of Eleusinian 
Demeter did, however, owe its increasing importance to a 
hospitality, which welcomed new-coming divinities with no 
thought of curtailing their traditionary powers. Dionysus 
came to Eleusis and look his place there by the side of 
Hades,' so that Heraclitus in one of his dark words declares 
this identification to be a proof that life and death are one.' 
The original Thracian conception of Dionysus, based as it 
was upon the belief that death was life, was in this manner 
reasserted. 

Besides the bond of kingship in the netherworld, Hades 
and Dionysus were affiliated by their relation to the treasures 
concealed in the bowels of earth. Control over these came 
by right- — so ancient piety argued — to the lord of the world 
below. Hence Hades and Pluto,* the god of riches, were 

' Sm Voiglfatt. " Dionysus" m Roscher's Leiicon. p. 1047) on Diony- 
nis' bringing of Semele (rom Hades lo Olympus, which he compnrra 10 ifie 
AuucQption of Ibe Virgin Mnry. CcnainLy Plndar'i lone (in (he third 
^thianj aboul Semeie justifies some such paiallet. Enlhusiasiic ivor- 
■hippenof DionyauB atlribuled 10 him power oircr the life to tome, and wel- 
comed hii use of it 10 lead Semele into the auemblage of gods on Otympus. 

' HeiacllIUl, quoted by Clement of Alciindria, FrotrtplUa. p. 30 : 
ubtiv a 'Aia^i tnX AlAtivM hriif iiaitartu. «i Xi7rdfBHr». (Cf. Rilter 
•nd PrUct, Hilt. Phil 1, 39 a, who uy, aflci quoting, ns of Heraclitus. 
the celebrated ifiot Tnirl nAroi 'AfJjj, ^doi 'AtSn ai/yroi Ztifi- ^rf 
ami littTojnrimA Kfiwt t^3c iiaJ riZ( Ktiof, riinjr Sfprjr iiarpriaaStura vffpd 
rt ri jUrit, riit I' ai ri iilwur, " 'AtSit', quern eundem deum esse cum 
tiberopBtredicebal[ifi7. Heraclitus). significat vim humidam tcnebricosaro 
teOuris. Iiipiler luddem et igniiam codi.") See also Scherer (asstxive) on 
B relier found at LocH, 

* It might be haiarded as a conjecture that the cciming of Dionysus to 
Eleusis bfoughl with it for Hades the sunuime Pluto. Certainlji the 
«plthrl nXn^TUfr first appears for Hades in the Attic poets of the Gfih 
ceniiuy. Aeschylus. Pmm. 806 ; Soph. Anli/^. laoo; Euripd. AIcimHi. 
360. Htn. Far. 808 ; Aristoph. Pint. 717. Sec also at the banning 
of the eighth book of Plato's Lawi a passage where Pluto is named alone 
fisT all the Chthonian gods. Preller. commenting on this Ikcl. altrilmtes 
theepithelPlulototheEleusinianworship. Chr. Scherer (an. "Hades'in 
Rotcher, p. (786) inclines to agree with Preller its to the epithet Plouto. 
bul objects (hat the olhct euphetnislie names must hare come from (radi- 
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one, and hence Dionysus, to the extent that he was originally 
a netherworld god, was in his own person called Father of 
Gold, and to him were dedicated the gold-bearing floods of 
Phrygian Pactolus. Demeter, Persephone, Aidoneus- Pluto, 
I acchos- Dionysus, and Rhea-Cybele — these, the five divini- 
ties of Eleusinian worship, become three before the eyes, 
as it were, of their worshippers. lacchos- Dionysus and 
Aidoneus-Pluto mysteriously mctt into one, while Rhea- 
Cybele and Demeter are similarly fused. This would leave 
just three — one Demeter-Rhea-Cybele gave the feminine 
element The second. Hades- 1 acchos- Dionysus, represents 
the male element, and finally the third is Persephone. It 
has been abundantly shown how Demeter and Persephone 
were regarded as one, being so filled with mutual love that 
all barriers between them melted away. A similar identifica- 
tion of Dionysus and Persephone is shadowed forth by 
legends of their marriage. Hence what we may call the 
first of the Eleusinian mysteries,' .since it deals with the 
hidden nature of all the gods at Eleusis, is not without a 
modern parallel. It presented itself to the pious mind in 
terms and with difficulties, most of which recur in one 
statement or another of the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
Eight names, four of goddesses and four of gods, came 
finally to stand for two persons in whom was presented one 
great fact — the course of nature. Demeter was Persepl 
both and each were Rhea, who was Cybele. Aidoi 



:d one 

ihooejfaj 

loneni^H 



lioOA preserved amoag the people. Suppose tbal Dionysus brought thli 
golden contribution, and thai the other mild epitbet of Eubouleus came 
frotn Greek, and especially Eleusinian. tradiiion, then the softening intlu- 
ence which gathered these kindly qualities around forbidding Hades 
belongs still to Eleusis. 

I I am inlenliooolly using Ihe word Mystery in the mod 
because il is ootieeable thai a relipous conception very nearly a] 
It is characteristic of the Orphic writings, and was famitiar to I^iripidt 
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was Pluto ; while both and each were Dionysus, who was 
lacchos, and also, in some sense, Triptolemus. 

The two divine i>ersons around whom these abundant 
names and attributes gathered at Eleusis were in the highest 
not two but one. They were one as concave and 
one ; ihey represented (he active and the pas- 
sive aspects of the great and universal all. Nor is it fanci- 
ful to add that they represented two typically Greek ways ' 
of understanding the world and all that is therein ; the one 
way was that of Demeter and Xenophanes, the other way 
was that of Heraclitus and Dionysus, 

Dionysus all flash, all heat, all motion flowing and grow- 
ing, living and dying, dancing and flying,' was a fit incarna- 
tion of the philosophy of those whom Plato laughingly calls 
the " Streamers," men who with Heraclitus, the dark philo- 
sopher, talked of the course of nature as being that of a 
swift and shifting stream or a fitfully burning conflagration. 

' For a somewhal fuller accounl d1 tliesn, see sections yj of my Inlro- 
duction — bosid upon Dr. Ctons's— lo Pinto's Afohgy : GinQ and Holth, 
ISB6. 

■ See Pausanias, III. lii. 6. for Dionysus wonhipped at Amyclae u 
fOlof. or winged, and cf. B. Thraenierfitrt. "D. in det Kuml." Roscher, 
p. Its*)' Dr> Rr3\io{Kunili'onltlliijigimdiigi/lltgilltm Diimyset. Munich, 
1839) flnl called especial atlmlion to (his. Speaking of ihe winged 
Dionysus ai Amyclac. Pausanias nmkes a somewhat forcible-feeble remarii. 
- Ihe elTect thai the god of wine may well have wingi. since under wine' 
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1 fluller, and arc uplifted as by wings. There is 



in praise of Dionysus, - 



but ihc lul verse givi 
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tebon pire!" is the gist of it 



" Ce Liber pire des repas 



Poussa son esprit lumineujt 



Dam les etemelles demeuits 
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Certainly the poetic genius of man never conceived any 

personality better suited than that of Dionysus to represent 
the ever-moving stream, the ever-living and ever-dying fire 
of Heraclitus. Those minds whom this doctrine confused 
and alarmed could take the very different view of nature 
and divinity presented by Xenophanes; and Demeier's 
personality gives most admirably the aspect of divinity 
which they would chiefly worship. Dcmeter is peace 
bought with the price of sorrow, love mingled with sad- 
ness ; hers is a constant soul, unswerving and unselfish in 
her boundless love for sweet Persephone. Let Demeter 
then stand for the new aspect of divinity proclaimed and 
justified by Xenophanes. 

Tired of the tales that the charming Homer told, shocked 
and pained at the wickedness of gods who were human at 
heart and only superficially divine — magnified men freed from 
death and age but not from sin — Xenophanes declared that 
god was one, even so Demeter and Persephone were one ; he 
said that god was infinite, e^'en so was the love and long- 
ing of Demeter for Persephone. Indeed it has been often 
remarked that a new spirit came into Greek religion and life 
with the new worship of non-Homeric divinities at Eleusii, 
and this new spirit was just what Xenophanes longed for. 

In the unknown, or at most half-known, spirit of 
Eleusinian mysteries, one virtue reigned with living powo;' 
which some think has in our days vanished from 
Christendom. This virtue is much lauded by the ptoU9 
Plutarch ; it is the virtue of silence. Indeed all the rites 
of Eleusis would have been in vain if it were possible to 
describe minutely the Eleusinian ritual after the confid< 
fashion of the author of The Divint Legation of Mous. 
' VVsrburtcin, Bishop of Glououlcr. 
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Worshippers were bound by every fear, and lured by 
every hope, touching their fate after death ' to reveal no 
word of what was said, and to withhold the least hint of 
what was done in the Ekusinian Holy of Holies, What is 
The scholiasi on line 15B of ihc Frogi of Arislophanes saj^ : "'The 
ion prevailed at Alheiu ihat whoever hwl been laughl the Mysleries 
Id, wben he came to die, be deemed worthy of divine glory. Hence 
bII were eager for itiilistion," This would sometimes lake place when s 
nun was near his death. Sec Arisloph. Piaa. v. 374 f.. where Try. 
gMUs, sure of approaching death, tries [o borrow tbn^ drachmas to buy a 
bit of a porker (for an offering 10 the gods below), and says, " You know 
I've got to be initialed or etc f die.*' A curious ray of llghl is thrown upon 
The whole question of the myslenes, and the comfort which they gave by 
asiunng to the initiated especial privilege in the life beyond, by four 
Orphic fragments found in Southern Italy (three at Sybaris and one al 
Pctelia). The date of the lombi wherein Ihey were found on thin plates 
of gold il the third century ac ; but Comparelti. in his account of them 
\jQHmai uf Hillmic Stadui. voL iii. p. iia), says the Orphic fragments go 
back to the lime of Euripides, and he tefers to the well-known pauage in 
Plato's RepubUe about the OrpkroUlatai (ii. 364 B). In the preceding 
chapter I have spoken of the tirsl Orphic doctrines promulgated by Ono- 
macritus at Athens ; Mr. Cecil Smith, "Orphic Myths on Attic Vaso" 
{/SKma/ of HelttHtc SluJiii, voL xi. p. 346). gives the following suminaiy 

poems, and from a vsse-painiing of great and almost unique interest that 
gDC3 back to a date earlier than 480 K.C. :^ 

" In the co&mogony of the Orphic teaching there are two great COSmiC 
elements — Zeui, the omnipotent oil in all, and his daughter Kore. who 
combines in her personality the chamcleristic features of Persephone. 
Artemi*, and Hekate ; from the union of Zeiis in serpent fonn with Kore, 
Zagreus is born, and to him, essentially in his character of x^^uii >he 
kingdotn is given of this world. Zagreus is Ihc allegory of tile life and 
death and resurrection of Nature. In the generolly accepted version, he 
IS brought up ss the Zeos-chitd, and from fear of Hera, ii sent on earth to 
be warded by the Kouretes. Hera sends the Titans, who surprise Zagreus 
at play, tear him in pieces, and eat him all except the heart. Zeus destroys 
the Titans with his thunderbolts, and out of their ashes the human race is 
bom. Since the Titans had swallowed Zagreus, a spark of the divine 
denwnt forever permeates the human system. The hcan is carried by 
Athene to Zeus, who either gives it to Semete in a potion or swallows il 
himseU. and thus is bom another Zagreus. the ' younger Dionysus. ' i ulat 
iitntm." For the initiated death is a piece of good luck, and on one of 
the Sybaris tablets the departed soul eiults, saying to the gods : lat f^ 
iyiw iti£iii yvn t\^ tBxOMf '^<u. Having atoned for the sin of the 
Titans by mystic ocrcmonies, the initiated claim the heritage of Zagmit, 
which is life everlasting. He is in their members, and through his ile»th 
Ifaetr immonalily has been won. 
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sometimes, with a too ineffable self-complacency, called ihe 
" modern raind," might learn a lesson from the novices at 
Eleusis ; and it is perhaps good for us all to ponder over 
this ancient recognition of the unutterableness of the un- 
utterable. This ground of holy reseire, not always respected 
to-day, was kept intact both in Greece and at Rome by the 
Mysteries, 

If silence is the chief lesson and culminating grace' 
derived from Eleusis, it may be asked why there is more toi 
say ? But even the secret of those Mysteries has been in a 
certain fashion hid open, and their noble spirit breathes from 
many masterpieces of the Greek genius. Such was the 
speaking power of Greek art, that the sculptors and the 
poets have almost revealed the secret in the beauty of their 
work. Certain statues of Eleusinian divinities bear the 
impress of the Mysteries, as do indeed the eyes of many a 
saint pictured by Christian art. Even in Botticelli's awkward 
and mysterious grace we read this same unnamed aad un-j 
nameable constraint and mystery. 

The first and most delicate manifestation of this 5h< 
in the peaceful and enigmatical beauties of Demeter 
Persephone. Give to this constraining power something 
manly force, and it constrains no longer to repose. The 
universe whirls onward then in Dionysus' wake. The' 
trees are drawn to follow Orpheus and his Thracian lyrt 
With Dionysus all nature floods forward and onward to a 

' Far fear of having been misled into a one-sided slatcnienl. 1 give Ihe 
following graphic summary of tbe spirit in which the faithful were inviiol 
to Ihe Mystiries. which I abbreviate from Mannhardt's Demeler essay : 
' ' Come, whosoever is dcsn of all pollution, and wbcse soul hath not 
consciousness oF sin. Come, whosoever hath lived a life of righleousneu 
and justice. Come, all ye who are pure of hand and of heart, and wb 
speech can be nndentood." Almoii every Athenian sought OUl 
celebration, and from time la time conimimcd with the gods of Eleusis 
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goal, which is neither named nor known, and yet is the first 
cause of an irresistible impulse. The intensity of calm 
which is sometimes to be seen in Demeler's grief, and 
sometimes even gives to her joy a sober hue, allies itself 
with one aspect of the annually recurring tragedy of life 
decaying, and of growth on earth. Forsaken in her grief 
she is the spirit of loneliness, the genius of home-sickness ; 
and even in her appeasement she still seems alone. Per- 
sephone, her joy, is with her truly, but she brings to her 
mother that nameless tremor, half of peace and half of 
unutterable oppression, which comes to a lingerer musing 
in the fields of spring. 

The more Ixjisterous joy of Dionysus is this tremor 
raised to a higher power, and contains its oppression and 
its gladness both intensified. The promise written, half in 
sadness, first upon the hesitating face of spring comes to 
its uttermost fulfilment in an ecstasy of joy which is near 
to downright madness and fraught with death. The 
crescendo of growth and vigour drives away and utterly 
dispels the outward show of myster)-, because the mystery 
itself lies hidden. It is the god himself who enters in 
and fills his worshippers and all the world with his con- 
straining power. He is in all things, and he leads all 
things on the way of his choice. From flash to flash, from 
Same to flame, the scale of bright and fluid being is run 
through with the whirl, as it were, of a devouring fire that 
darts across fields of yellow grain. Demeter is no longer 
there, nor yet are we who have been swept along by Diony- 
sus in his fluid train. Vet this is not the last word of the 
mysterious power that shapes the varying course of nature. 
The learned and truly pious Strabo somewhere says that it 
was but right for the Eleusinian worshippers to guard most 
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jealously a mystical secret. How otherwise could their 
ritual have shown forth the nature of the gods at Eleusis ? 
Their secret always eluding inquiry was like their godhead 
for ever eluding the grasp of our senses,' for ever streaming 
on beyond reach of our straining eyes. The Streaming 
philosopher, Heraclitus, declared solemnly that you could 
not twice step into the same river, and Strabo would have 
us apply this to divinity, and mark how the same Dionysus 
is never met with twice. This may be called, and was 
sometimes meant as, a Pantheistic doctrine ; but sometimes 
it was of higher import, and Dionysus was thought of as a 
spirit moving in all things, whose worshippers must not 
attach themselves to any one manifestation of him, buL_ 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. ■ 

And yet this fast and furious race from shape to shape 
was thought of only as a final paroxysm, like the fortissimo 
that comes near the end of a musical composition. Then 
nature reaches fulness, fruits are shining where lately were 
the buds of spring, while the dancing Maenads whirl across 
the face of the earth, moving in Bacchic revelry their 
gleaming feet, tossing iheir necks into the dewy air. This 
is the Maenads' hour of triumphant freedom. Now 1 
them sing while they may the victorious refrain in ] 
pidean numbers. "\\Tiat is the wisdom, what amonf 
mortals ihe boon of heaven that is fairer than waving ti 
hand victorious over a fallen foe? What is glorious, tl 
is always dear." " 

Dearly bought indeed is this Bacchanalian victory, 
there is a mystery revealed in sadness when the e 

' Sunbo, X. iii. g (467) : fl re K^a 15 liusnt^ t<m ItpUt n/t 
'' Euripides, Bacckanah. 877.881, and 897-901. 
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of joy is past A frenzied impulse overtakes the revelling 
Maenads, and lo ! their nearest and their dearest lies 
before them hideously slain. In overpowering their 
foeman they have unspeakably harmed their own. The 
huntsman from whom they thought to escape was none 
other than their own Dionysus, the pitiless huntsman 
Zagreus. They thought to be swift and go from him 
free when he had really entered in and possessed them 
utterly. Winter is at hand, there are no buds, no blossoms, 
no fruits, and no joys. The sad awakening comes — Diony- 
sus is dead. Is he not buried within the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi ? And now the worshipper is left alone \ And 
yet not quite alone, for he has for his comrade in grief 
Demeter, the all-welcoming — Demcter, in her lonely trial 
longing and grieving, seeking and finding not — Demeter 
whose only comfort is in doing deeds of sweet and unpre- 
meditated love.' 

Let us now, while we stilt are under the spell of De- 
meter's sorrowing godhead,^ enter into the holy place at 
Eleusis and consider reverently its broken stones and buried 
walls. Here is a place consecrated by eight hundred years 
of pious usage and spoiled by centuries of neglect At last 

' The way in which allegiance lo the spirit of ihe Myslerics liegins 
wilh Peraephonr and Demeter, transferi ilscif for a climax 10 lacchos, and 
then diet down 10 a calmer loyally again, chiefly lo Demeter and Ihe hi{^ 
flandard of tight living Bssocinled wilh her. is best seen in Ihe pasxagc of 
the Ft^s of Ahslaphanes summarised ol ihu end of this chapter. See 
"■ 37!'-459- 

' This phase of Demeter is characteristic when her divinity stands In 
connasl lo Ihal of Dionysus. Dionysus olio when lojcen alone hiu bil 
Md and ml>dued aspecis. For l)o(h iheae divinities alone were con- 
ceived of as covering Ibe whale ground more completely tnit not \eu 
really occu[Hed when they each supplemented the other, and tnlh made 
room for Persephone. Demeter as the productive Eanh (Eur. Bank, 374- 
976) was conceived of ai going through in her own pmon all the staset 
•od phases of vegelaiion, and of the husliandry by which eanh was eulti- 
VBled. See LeDotniaDl. ait. "C^ns" in Darembetg and SagUo. 




a time for the rc-awaketiing of glorious pagan memories has 
come at Eleusis, since the present condition of its site is the 
result of much careful excavation. 

From Athens to Eleusis is not far, though it is more thxo 
a Sabbath day's journey. In more accurate measurement' I 
the distance to Eleusis is slightly over twelve miles. The 
first excavations at Eleusis were made early in this century 
by the London Hilettanti Society.' From these labours 
came a good account of the site and of the two ceremonial 
gates or Propylaea — both of the latter belonging to the days 
of Roman supremacy at Eleusis. Of these first excavations 
an account is given in the Unedited AntiquUies of Attka, 
published in 1817. The Dilettanti Society could not cause 
the modern village of Levsina to be removed from the site 
most important for excavation, and therefore obtained little 
or no knowledge of the Hall of Initiation. This forced- 
omission, and nearly all others, have been made up for \t)M 
Greek excavations which were ended only in 1887, At the 
request of the Greek Archaeological Society, Dr. Dorpfeld 
made out in 1887 the full ground-plan of all buildings whose 
foundations were left on the site when the village hotises 
had been removed. The plan published in 1S88 will never_ 
receive any important mod ill cations, though details may stiSl 
be forthcoming ; and I desire to give my warmest thanks tol 
ray friend Dr. Dorpfeld for allowing me to publish it 1 
The enthusiasm and ability of Dr. Philios, the commissioM 

' Thisehapler is so especially conecniedmlh Elmsis ralhcr ihau wilh the 
apiironcb to It fram Alh^ns that Fmn90is Lenormant's admirable work in 
eicavatioa and pubLication lias no grvat pmmintnce In mj presentation of 
Eleusinian religious antiquities. His work, however, and bis account of 
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for years in charge of the Eleusinian excavations, have abund- 
antly justilied the confidence reposed in him by the Greek 
Archaeological Society, and eam the gratitude of all students, 
who may now see in Dr, Dorpfeld's plan a record of the 
results due to Dr. Philios' learning, energy, and ability. 

Eleusis lies upon and around a group of rocks which 
separate the south-eastward breadths of the Thriasian plain 
from the smaller Rarian plain, which is north-west of it. 
Towards the south and east spreads the beautiful Bay of 
Eleusis, and beyond rise the purple heights of Acamas ' on 
Salamis — Salamis looming up as if to shut out all view of the 
Gulf of Aegina and distant Cyllene. The best description 
of Eleusis is perhaps that given in the Unedited Antujuitiei 
of Attica, as follows: 

" The south-eastern extremity of a low rocky hill about 
300 yards from the sea was chosen by the Eleusinians for 
their citadel — their acropolis. The declivity of this hill 
facing the south-east being formed into an artificial terrace, 
and the rock having been cut away from the front to the 
rear, a level area was obtained for the sacred enclosure of 
the mystic temple, This magnificent structure, buih by 
Pericles, stood a bold and prominent feature in a picture 
whose background was formed by the walls and towers of 
ihc impending acropolis. In front the villas and gardens 
of the Eleusinians complete the picture, spreading them- 
selves around the foot of the rock and along the borders of 
the Bay of Salamis — called also the Bay of Eleusis, since 
Cleusis is on its Dorthem shore — while the sea-girt heights 
of Salamis lock it in towards the south. 



' For the aulhorily upon which 
nounlains. s« Appendix VIII. ci 
Meunius," ntlia chap. vii. below. 
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the composition of this grand design, the lo(^ g 
Propyiaea, with the temple of Artemis Propylaea, ' 
worthy of admiration." 

Such is the picture of ancient Eleusis skilfully drawn 
in 1814. In it we see, vaguely indeed but really, some- 
thing of the later magnificence at Eleusis. This was the 
Eleusis of Roman days, for the great Propylaea — not to 
speak of the upper gateway or Lesser Propylaea of Appius 
Claudius Pulcher' — were built in Roman days and not 
visible to the eyes of Ictinus. This was the Eleusis which 
came to destruction in the year of our Lord 396 at the 
hands of monks who followed in the wake of Alaric 
and his Ostrogoths. Eimapius calls these worse than 
Ostrogoths "the black-robed crew," and their icono- 
clasm, no doubt, merited his most "vinegar epithets " ; but 
still even these zealots did less harm probably than the 
poverty and sloth caused by the intolerable and continuous 
oppression weighing heavily ujjon generations who after- 
wards lived near and on (he site. Various churches and a 
whole village got themselves buih within the boundaries 
of the holy precinct by a process utterly destructive of all 
manner of architectural remains, and particularly of the 
precious statues left in fragments, but still no doubt left by 
those Ostrogothic monks who would hardly have been able 
to demolish everything of the kind. Heads, arms, and 

' CiceTQ 10 Anicus (vi. i), ■' Onum eiiamvclim cogites. Audio Appium 
tfiTSMMit Eleusinc (aco'c. Num inepli fueriraus. iinosquoqueAcademiae 
Iccerimus? Puto, inquies. Ergo id ipsuiD &cribejad me. Equidem valde 
Ipsas AtbeuBs aiuo, Volo esse oliquod monumentum. Odi fslsas \a- 
scripliooes lUtuarum alieaaniin. Sed ut libi pluizbit." Very Lntereitine 

origlnalily is shown in ils composite capital? niid in ihe decorative u 
whcalcn cars and the vaguely Itnawn inslraments of the mysltriei U{ 
its entablatures. For photographs of these remains see Appendix X' 
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beautiful draperies fashioned delicately in marble seemed to 
the clumsy and half-barbarised Albanian builders of Levsina 
to ewist for nothing else than the fire whose burning gave 
them lime for building their unsightly huts. After these 
devastations no hope could be entertained that any full 
knowledge of the temples and statues of the gods at Elcusis 
should ever be rescued from its ruins. We are forced in 
fact to make many a conjecture before the results of the 
most patient and painstaking excavations will yield any clear 
notion of that unique structure the Eieusinian Telesterion 
or Hall of Initiation. This was called in the description 
quoted above the Mystic Temple, but is more accurately 
designated by Aristophanes as the " Home that welcomed 
the Mystae," Strabo's phrase for it being o p-xjariKo^ m)K6^, 
the holy enclosure of the Myslae} It was in fact not as other 
Greek temples were, for, as Strabo directly implies, it was 
not the dwelling-place of any god, and contained there- 
fore no holy image. It is unique because on no other 
Greek site has there been found a meeting-house built, 
as this one was, for the celebration of a definite ritual. 
The Thracian worship of one of the Eieusinian gods, 
Dionysus, seems to have required meeting places or houses 
of some kind, but there is only the vaguest record of [hem. 
The truth therefore is that the Eieusinian Hall of Initiation 
is the only known church of antiquity, if by church we 
mean not so much the house of the deity as the meeting- 
house for worshippers, a place where they may congregate 
for worship. 

This Hatl of Initiation, if we would know it as it stood 
' He plninljr distinguubo il from ihc Icmple of Dcineln. See IX. i. 
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in the days of Athenian greatness and power, must be shorn 
of the Roman fai;ade and the porch of Philo. These must 
disappear with the walls that go with the lower or most 
northern Propylaea, a ceremonial gate built in 
Emperor Hadrian's day.' 

Suppose, then, Hadrian's grand gate of entrance 
removed ; take away also the outer wall (indicated by salmon 
colour on the large map) that this gate pierced. Then you 
have thrown open a considerable space between a sacied 
building^the temple of Artemis Propylaea (Artemis at the 
gate) — and an older gateway piercing an older outside wall. 
This is the gateway, already talked of above, built by Appius 
Claudius Pulcher. The report of it moved Cicero to 
propose that he and his rich friend Alticus^ should build 
something of the kind for the Academy. Supposing our- 
selves in Eleusis before Appius Claudius and his workmen, 
then in place of his gate we should have found something 
of wholly Greek antiquity^somelhing to show forth the 
earlier history of the shrine and sanctuary. Here anciently 
was a strong gate which, with the wall that it pierced, 
could be defended against all enemies of the gods and of 
Eleusis.' Having passed through this gate and hastened to 
the Hall of the Initiated, we might, supposing our visit feD 

' II was )be Irony of fate which afibriled money and (0 spare in 
Hadrian'5 lime for compleling at Eleuas an imilaljon of Ihe niisiwpicce ot 
Mncsicles, iUelf left unliDijlml for the lock of moneys in thE cofTeis of 
imperial Alhens, 

' The passage m Ihe end of Ihe first letter in the sixth book of their 
corresponden™ is given almve, p, 188, nolc 1. Atlieus apparently did dm 
encourage Ciecro, perhaps because he reflected Ihal Cicero would have 
contntMited more beautiful discourse than hard cash to any joioi imder- 
lakine of Ihe kind. 

' That there was fortification in Ihe early days cannot be dooljieil, In 
view of recorded attacks. Certain remains ot old-lime masoniy, logcther 
*ri(li the filed position of (he Sacred Way, make it practically sure tbat 
here was a fortified gale. 
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^B after 310 b.c, find an important feature which was not known 
H to the worehipijers in the days of the Peloponnesian war — I 
^P mean the porch of Philo, buih at the expense of Demetrius 
the I'halerean in 310 b.c. Ictinus must have planned either 
this porch or something like it, but it certainly was not buih 
in his day. And finally, if we returned to the site four 
centuries or so later, we should discover an enlargement 
and remodelling of the Hall as built by Ictinus. The site 
as it existed before 310 b.c. was enclosed by a defensible 

I wall, and approached by a fortified gate on the site of the 
ornate and unfortified Propylaea of Appius. The Teleslerion 
or meeting-house consisted of two narrow rooms, had no 
front porch, and was not quite so large as Roman recon- 
struction subsequently made it. 
It is very easy to forget the little or nothing known about 
certain small temples and treasure-houses of uncertain date. 
These grouped themselves about the great meeting-house 
of the Mystae, and like it had the living rock of the Eleusinian 
Acropolis as their background. This rock towards the north 
exhibits two remarkable cave-like arches in the living stone. 
Such was the site before 310 ac. — six hundred years, that 
it to say, before the sanctuary was ravaged and destroyed.' 
' Cf. Sltabo. qnoled above, p. iBg. note i, and Vitnivius, /Vo*/: vii. 16. 
17, Schneider. Plutarcb [Fettclis, liii. ) gives a rather detailed wcounl oT 
■be various luvhllecu and buildeii who upporaillr carried oul the pUuu of 
Icllniis, though the words of Plutarch alone mlghi lead one to think he did 
Dol connect Ictinus with thr work, but rather considered its building lo hare 
txcD. like the Parthenon, under Ihe general supervision of Miidjas. He 
Mys thai Coroebns besan lo build it, proceeding 10 far as lo set the 
eolumns up on the foundations, and adding the architrave. CoroelHU 
died, and Meiagenes of the demc Xypeta conllnued Ihe work, adding tbc 
lul^fui {is this to be Iranilaled friia. or has it the moaning of frat- 
tinttie, a narrva ufpir gallery, for access to upper seats, which at Deniii 
would mean a UdgiSrwn imliflktnxk, to allow acceu to the upper 1I017 i\ 
and Ihe columns of the upper story. Xenocles of CboUrgia finished the 
f«ala>, whalerer that may herv Ix supposed 10 mean. 
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Now let us approach the remains as they are. Neglect 
the Roman remains of triumphal arches on your left ; look 
for a moment at the site of the temple of Artemis at the 
gate ; consider the intense misunderstanding of the Doric 
capital that led Hadrian's builders to give such a stilT 
and lifeless curve as that shown in huge examples that 
cumber the ground on the site of Hadrian's gate of Cere- 
mony, There is, if only it were worth the looking at, a 
monstrous lump of white marble here. It was a huge 
medallion tastelessly injected into the gable or pediment of 
the Propylaea aforesaid.' Some think a mysterious person 
figured here — a priest, say; but others more prosaically 
claim that Hadrian himself somewhat awkwardly presided 
over this rule-of-thumh Doric architecture for which he 
is responsible. But let us get inside this gate and forget 
everything about it save only that it faced north-east 
Following now the Sacred Way which trends to the left and 
ascends, we may now pass the remains of the smaller gate 
of Appius, which faces due north. To those who think 
they can solve the riddles ot all religions by accumulating 
facts about the orientation of temples it will be of import- 
ance to note that the four comers of the great meeting-house 
at Eleusis point respectively north, south, east, and west 
Before reaching this northern gate of Appius we are not 
yet on the ground of old deemed holy ; but this gate once 
passed, we are where the yearly procession from Athens first 
felt that its goal was reached. A long journey it was for 
those burdened with offerings — this twelve miles, the last 
nine of which were without shade. If one may rashly suppose 
the distribution of trees always to have been what it is to-day, 

Ijshcd by Ihe HcUi 
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Here we are al last within [he sanctuary toXv deaiv, of 
the goddesses twain. Before looking about us within, let 
it be stated, for the benefit of geometers, that this sacred 
ground enclosed by walls and rock is in shape an irregular 
pentagon. Of the five enclosing sides, the longest is the 
line of overhanging rock— the Acropolis. At the northern 
end of this rock wall, which runs from west to north, are 
the two caves. Just north of the northernmost of the two 
caves this longest side meets the shortest side — a wall run- 
ning north-easlward from the Acropolis rock to the gate- 
way just entered. Of the three remaining sides one is a wall 
parallel to the Acropolis rock, and the other two, also walls, 
connect this parallel side respectively with the gate of Appius 
and the western end of the Acropolis side, Such are the 
boundaries, through the ruins of which we suppose ourselves 
to have walked. 

And now we may well begin with a curious examination 
of the ground we tread, over which so many pious feet have 
passed. Beyond the lesser or Appian gateway traces appear 
of the Holy or Processional Way, but under the disappointing 
g;uise of a Roman pavement — slabs of stone made fast with 
mortarupon the native'rock. In Grecian days the bare rock 
was probably not improved upon either here or in the much 
and piously travelled roadway leading up to the Athenian 
Parthenon through the Mnesiclean Propylaea. Various 
traceable pedestals indicate that many monuments lined 
this processional road, which so far resembled many others. 
Between the gate of Appius and the overhanging Acropolis 
lock is the small precinct of Pluto, which is approached by 
ft step or two and an entrance^ale. This small corner, 
belonging to Demeter's self-constituted son-in-law, is remark- 
iblc rather for the striking configuration of the natural rock 
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that shuts it in on the west than for the slight traces of a 
very small temple which it contains. The finding here first 
of a bust representing Eubouleus,' the Eleusinian Hades, 
and then of a l>as-relief representing Demeter, Perse- 
phone, and Hades, establishes the proprietary right of 
Aidoneus-Pluto to this spot, included though it be within 
the sanctuary walls of the dread twain goddesses. 

Within this small precinct facing north, and just south 
the intersection of the longest {or Acropolis) side with thfi' 
shortest side of the sacred pentagon, is a hole in the rock, 
raised higher than man's stature above the general le\'el. 
In the rock below, and north of this ajierture, are steps' 
roughly hewn leading to a height, and a foothold from 
which it is easy for any one to climb through the hole and 
enter the arched cave-like space beyond. This cave, as it 
may be called, together with a larger one much resembling 
it just south of it, would have seemed, and apparently did 
seem, in myth-growing days, the very spot where Aidoneus 
on his chariot might have swept with Persephone into his 
nether abode. The rock overhanging the Cntdian^ precinct 

^ See note 3 above, p. 177 ; nole i, p, 174 ; and Chr, Schcrer, nrticlc 
■■Hades" in Roscher's AuiflihrlUha Uaicait. \ Iwarofan article (nol 
procurable before Boing lo press) in \bt Millkeilungtn, wherein Dr. Kern 
successfully iQaintBJDS that this beautiful head represents not Eubouleus but 
TriplolemUS. This would lend to sonfirm ray cnnlenlion (sec chapter ii. 
above) ibat Ocmophoon is on interloper in the story of Demelcr. and ibal 
Triplolemus was the real nuraling. Kunhermore. il would tend la cannect 
'I'riptolemus with this precincl of Pluto, and to aflillate his worship with 
that of Hades and lacdios. Cf. Oarcmittg cl Saglio, p. 634. col, a. 

' Dr. Ddtpfeld kindly calls my allcntion to the pos^ilily that these 
very roughly cut steps may have belonged to the ammgcments for a 
modem house. 

* What Attic tradition records as the coming of Demeter to Eleusis 
gains In algnificance if we lind reason (0 suppose this new departure of 
nalure-wonbip in Attica to hai-e been prompted from the north, — if Deroelcr 
came from Thessaly as did Aesculapius and ns Dionysus came from Thiace. 
A very definite tradition asserts that the Cnidian sanctuary of the two god. 
desses was founded from Thessaly, as were the Coan and the Epidaiinan rilei 
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of Demeter and Persephone was found by Sir Charles 
Newton to have similar peculiarities to these of the Eleu- 
Acropolis. 

But, to return to the precinct of Hades-Pluto, nearly in 
front of the tn-o caves are unmistakable traces of a very 
small "cella" or temple of Pluto. The foundations show 
it to have been ten feet broad by sixteen feet long. The 
head of Eubouleus-Triptolemus,' found near it, very closely 
resembles one which was long called Virgil, and which is to 
be found in the Capiloline Museum. It is none the less 
beautiful because Professor Benndorf is almost alone in 
attributing it to the Phidian age. 

Emerging from the Plutonian precinct, and passing 
a few steps southward on the Processional ^Vay, turn 
again westward, and there find the more or less uncertain 
foundation-stones to wliich probably corresponded two 
buildings. These are identified respectively, but only the 
farther one confidently, with ihe two treasure-houses men- 
tioned in Eleusinian inscriptions. One may have been the 
treasure-house of Demeter ; and if this be so, the other, in 
case it was anything, was that of Persephone. The import- 
ance of the treasuries which these foundations may represent 
is abundantly shown in the accounts of the temple- 
funds so plentifully forthcoming of late years, and so well 

in honour or Aesculapiiu. See nbove, dh. ii, itnd below, ch. vi. The com- 
ing of Demeler from Pyrasus and the Dolian plain ot Thcssaly b by no 
meaiii inconsistent with an aboriginal Eleusinian nuure-worahip and 
nalnre-goddess. So loo the Thradon Dionysus coming 10 loria abKiTbed, 
and Has absorbed by. an indigenous worship of a. kindred nature 10 him- 
self. The known facts plainly require such an explanation. See above. 



' For a very {;ood fepniductj 
\ Vemdl's Myllula^ a»d Ma»u 



\ Dr. Kern can show tt 



it, see Miss Hnrrison and Mrs. 

p. 10;, Dninn has it in his 

i. It gains mudi in inletesi and impoTlann if 
. rcprBoiis Triplolemus. 
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edited. The reason why such scanty foundation remains 
were herc found is that the solid rock lies close to the 
surface, and, accordingly, all traces of such buildings as 
existed were most readily obliterated.' Therefore very 
little concerning these would-be treasure-houses can be 
ascertained. 

Whether each of the two goddesses had an especial 
temple for her own abiding can also never be ascertained 
with certainty from anything that has been discovered on 
the spot, and accordingly what may possibly be traces of 
two small temples are only doubtfully to be described as 
such. The facts, such as they arc, may be stated as follows : 
traces of a smaller temple, which might be attributed to 
Persephone, are near the northern angle of the Hall of 
Initiation to the east. The plainer traces of a temple, 
larger, though still small, are visible at the northern end of 
the raised terrace which runs between the Hall of Initiation 
proper and the overhanging north-westward rock. Here 
may conceivably have stood Demeter's temple on a higher 
level, to the north of the same north angle." 

And now 1 have mentioned the chief among the lesser 
buildings, about none of which, excepting perhaps the first, 
there can be reasonable certainty, (i) The small precinct 
and small temple or "cella"of Plutus; (a) and (3) the 
supposed treasuries, one for each goddess ; (4) the very 
problematical temple or cella of Persephone ; (5) the 
equally doubtful temple or cella of Demeter. Besides 

' The poor Alhtinians, in giving ihemTClves and their animak vuioiis 
ludimenlBiy comroru. have played fast and loose with (be rock here 

' Strabo'i words (see note i, p. iflg) male il cenain Ihat 1 lemplc of 
Demeter formed one of the conspicuous features of the suictuarjr ; and 
the comparative insignificance in siie and prominence of the remains on 
this site leave ibe whole matter in doubL 
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this there was in some place, not determined, within the 
precinct a Neocorion, i.t. quarters for the neocoroi— those 
in executive charge of the buildings and minor concerns of 
the sanctuary.' 

As for the great Initiation Hall, the most interesting by 
far of all the features on this site, let us admit to start with 
that its study is a matter of great perplexity, in spite of an 
absolute certainty with regard to the most important leading 
facts. 

Your first feelings, as you wander up and down across 
this Eleusinian wilderness of stones, are confusion and help- 
lessness. Before you lies what seems to be an incongruous 
crowd of foundations for the bases of columns, no two of 
which seem to be part of one scheme. A closer examina- 
tion shows in effect that there are many kinds of foundations, 
bases, and traces of columns belonging by their manner of 
construction to many epochs of building. These puzzling 
and overlapping traces are multiplied especially at the 
eastern angle of the Hall. That quarter of the ground 
occupied by the whole Hall which lies nearest this eastern 
angle contains fifty-six bases or traces of columns, while 
upon all the remainder only thirty-seven can be found. 

This curious fact leads to a closer examination of the 
column -foundations where they are most numerous, and 
here a wishing-cap is necessary. Put on this cap, while 
looking at these shapeless-seeming ruins, and wish for all 
the knowledge of the various masonry of various epochs 
possessed by Dr. Dorpfeld, director of the German Institute 
at Athens, or by Dr. Philios,' the indefatigable excavator at 

' See Appendix I. abovi^, lor lomc account of the inlet history of Ihii 
word veaicipot, 

' See his pamphlet (Alhcns, 1889. CI1. Wilberg) FntU/i d-kUtaii, 
1881-87. 
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Eteusis. Then you would nole how the various traces 
gradually group themselves as follows: (i) twenty-five 
small square foundations, coloured red on the plan, about 
lo feet apart, these being wholly confined to this eastern 
quarter of the site ; {2} twenty places for round columns 
15 feet apart, requiring (in the northern corner) one 
more, of which no trace can be found, to make up the 
symmetrical tale, — twenty-one; (3) six large square founda- 
tions requiring the addition of two more than the remains 
found to complete the necessary eight. Besides these 
three fashions, there is a fourth fashion of column founda- 
tion. These are distributed very curiously over the whole 
space,^fony-two bases in a square of a hundred feet ma 
or less. 

To the smaller hall, destroyed by the Persians, belot^ 
the first mentioned square-column foundations, discoveraU 
exclusively within the eastern quarter of the site, 
coloured red on the plan. This smaller hall may be calle 
the Hall of Pisistratus, though what is certainly known 
about it is that it was destroyed by the Persians after Xerxes' 
defeat at Salamis.' Traces of their destructive fire have 
come to light, giving the confirmation of our own eyes to 
what Herodotus reports in general terms. In the year 
479 it.c Mardonius burned and overturned the Initiation 
Hall of Pisistratus. Its building is attributed to the age a 
Pisistratus because the foundation walls of it are practical)! 
identical both in the materials used, the order of th^ 



,■ Before Ihc Petiions, King Cleomenes d Spikn.i a%ini to I 
rastaled the sanctuary (Herod, vj. 75. cf. 64, and v. 74 and IT.) Hoc I) 
confinnalioa of [he Dolion suggesLed by (he nnrurc of tbe roi 
the earlier Greek walls enclosing Ihe precineL They mml hav 
fortification, othcrwtie a King of Sparta would never wantonly huil 
attacked them, or [he sanctuary which Ihey enclosed. 
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superposition, and the manner of their putting together, with 
buildings known to have been built by Pisistralus, the great 
advocate of Dionysus, the defender of faith in the gods at 
Eleusis. The ceiling of this Hal! was supported by twenty- 
five interior columns, it was entered from the south-east 
through a portico, and it can hardly have failed to justify the 
twenty-five supporting columns by a large up[jer-sIory room 
approached no doubt from the level of the upper terrace. 
The Acropolis-rock had not of course been cut away at that 
time. 

After this Hall of Pisistnitus a Hall of equal frontage but 
twice as deep was built, by cutting into the rock for more 
room. This Hall was supported by twenty-one interior 
columns. To this important structure {which we may call 
the Hall of Cimon, since it was built in his day) must be 
allotted those twenty columns 1 5 feet apart, more than half 
of their number being hopelessly entangled among the older 
remains of the Hall of Pisistralus. 

Now, therefore, the wilderness at the east angle of the 
hall — the columns, bases, and traces, lifly-six in number — 
perplexes us no longer. The eastern angle of the Hall 
proper, in Ictinus' plan, was the eastern comer of the 
porch of the earlier Hall of Pisislratus. This early building 
with its porch covered slightly more than one-fourth of the 
ground allotted to the Hall of Ictinus, and about half 
of that occupied by the Hall of Cimon. Of the fifty-six 
bases and traces huddled together in this comer of the 
whole space, twenty-five belong to the Hall of Pisistralus, 
fifteen to that of Ctmon, and sixteen to the last and 
Roman refashioning of the building. There are no 
columns or bases of columns here which belong to the 
Hall of Ictinus, for the Hall of Ictinus consisted of two 
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chambers, a new one added by Ictinus lo the already 
existing Hall of Cimon. This will be made dear by con- 
sulting the small plan here given and by comparing it with 
the large one. 

Before turning to a consideration of the Hall of Ictinus, 
it is worth while to seek confirmation for the facts in tbe 
architectural history of the spot thus far obtained. Cor- 
responding to some, if not to all, of these successive 
temples, there must have been various walls of enclosure: 
Around the wilderness of column bases, at various dis- 
tances and in various directions, extend foundations of 
walls built in the most various manners of raasonrj-. There 
is the old fashion of wall called Cyclopean, there is the 
wall which belongs to the day of Pisistratus, built after 
the manner of the upper foundation-courses of the building 
just south of the Erechtheum, between it and the Parthenon 
at Athens.^ Then come walb of later and Vx;tter Greek 
workmanship, belonging to the days of Cimon and Pericles. 
Finally there are abundant traces everywhere of Roman 
building. 

The upshot of competent examination here gives us 
traces of a building earlier even than the Hall of Pisistratus, 
of some building dating back perhaps beyond historj-, — a 
building too around which ran a protecting wall What 
remains of it is indicated by the dotted hatching on the plan. 
The whole space thus pre-historically pre-empted was much 
smaller than the later precinct. All this may be con- 
veniendy named the Cycloi.iean Hall, if it be remembered 
that Cyclopean means almost anything, and that there is 
nothing to show whether this early building was a hall or a 
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fortress siraply, This phrase shall commit us only to the 
vaguest recognition of the antiquity of building upon 
Demeter's Eleusinian place of worship, and will give as a 
background for the successive Halls of Pisistratus, Cimon, 
Ictinus, and the Roman Hall, the dim vision of a primi- 
tive place of refuge, and perhaps of a worship primitively 
lodged after the fashion of the so-called " cave temple " ' of 
Apollo on Deli an Cynthus. 

But after these Cyclopean remains and the three Halls 
above mentioned came the Romans and their buildings and 
repairings. They enlarged the space occupied by the Hall 
of Ictinus, especially towards the Acropolis- rock ; apparently 
they tore down the wall by which Ictinus separated his 
addition from the Hall of Cimon, and they suppressed the 
eight heavy columns (represented on the large plan by six 
large square foundations, and two dotted squares) of Ictinus' 
Hall, as well as the twenty-one columns of Clmon's Hall. 
In place of these they put in forty-two columns of their own 
more or less symmetrically distributed over the whole space. 
Upon the Greek walls enclosing the whole sanctuary traces 
of Roman repairing are tolerably clear. The restoration 
of the upper and lesser ceremonial gate by Appius Claudius 
probably amounted to a rebuilding, and the lower wall, 
joining the Lower and Greater Propylaea to the Greek 
fortification walls, is wholly Roman. To sum up the 
history of building on this spot : Behind everything we 
have (i) the Cyclopean Hall; next came (i) the Hall 
of Pisistratus ; then, after (3) the Hall of Cimon, came 
(4) the Hall of Ictinus, which was succeeded by (5) the 
Roman Hall. 

And now it becomes necessary to give such account as 
' For wme accounl of Ibis, kc lidow. chap, viii, 
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may be possible of the Hall of Ictinus. I owe to d 
ness of Dr. Uorpfeld the sketch-plan here given. 



OUTLINE-SKETCH OF THE GROUND-PLAN < 
THE HALL OF ICTINUS 
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Chamber addiMl by Icllnus. 
.. Hall of Ciraon. 
. Foundations which later served for Philo's Porch. 



This Hall of Ictinus was really two Halls, the old one 
Cimon, which it was apparently necessary to respect, and 
the new one of Ictinus doubling the available space. It 
seems likely, however, that the new was separated from the 
old by a wall which was changed when Ictinus built from 
the north-west outside wall of Cimon's Hall into a partition 
wall between the two large chambers, The forty-two founda- 
tions in the Roman refashioning of the whole form so con- 
spicuous a feature on the large plan thai it is dilficult to 
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disentangle from them the work of Ictiiius and Cimon. 
The late character of these forty-two bases is proved by the 
comparative poorness of their construction and by the 
presence of a Roman inscription among materials built 
into the most easterly of these forty -two bases. The 
Romans made a slight gain in size by hewing a few more 
inches out of the native rock, and hence their Hall was up- 
wards of 170 feet in length by about 169 in width. The 
Hall of Ictinus, including both compartments, was ap- 
parently of the latter dimension both ways. That it had 
a partition wall is made probable by the necessity of respect- 
ing what Cimon built, and still more nearly certain by the 
survival in the Roman plan of two front doors of entrance. 
These doors were necessary before they remodelled the 
interior and removed the partition. Afterwards one large 
one would have been in every way more effective and 
useful, but so serious a deiiarture from the original plan 
was not made. Nothing is definitely known, however, of 
what and where were the doors used in Greek days. Since 
the Hall of Iciinus had this partition, its lower story would 
not have been suited for the largest meetings. Hence the 
necessity of an upper story where the space, divided below, 
was thrown into one large square room. In this room, 
entered from the upper terrace where lay the larger Temple 
— supposably tliat of IJemeter — we imagine services to have 
been held in the greatest days of Atliens. 

There is no room for doubt as to the existence of an 
upper story, because Plutarch's testimony is explicit,' and is 
confirmed by various features of the site. The numerous 
columns of the lower hall require it, as before said ; and 
noreover a carefiilly wrought terrace,^ hewn out of the 
' Sec atrave, noic t. p. \gi. * Duiardi'i tuifijjui. 




rock high up, on the level probably with its ceiling, calls 
for it Ictitius, following no doubt the practice used in 
building the Hall of Cimon, utilised the receding con- 
figuration of the rock-hill, for the first story, by hewing 
from a point high enough above the level of the Hall of 
Pisistratus to give his ground floor sufficient height, and 
thus placed its north and west comers in the solid rock ; he 
was, in beginning again from that high point, so near the 
rounding top of the hill that he could easily cut out this 
upper ledge from which to step into the second story of his 
great hall. To this ledge broad rock-cut stairs lead up 
from a point near the western angle of the lower hall, while 
narrower steps are found at the north angle. Mount these 
Stairs and you are on the artificial terrace just described, 
and find that it is a continuation, beyond the outer 
walls of the Hall, of the floor of the upper story. More 
than the fact of its existence at the level of this still 
existing ledge we do not know of Ictinus' upper chamber or 
hall, except that Metagenes of Xypeia, who fashioned the 
outside ledge, set up the upper story columns. There is, 
of course, very little doubt that a similar upper chamber 
existed in the Hall of Pisistratus, all of whose essential 
features were reproduced four times as large by Ictinus, 
who here, as at Bassae, included the site of the ancient 
sanctuary in his new building. At Bassae the old temple 
of Apollo, facing east, was incorporated by Ictinus into 
the great Temple facing north and south. The configura- 
tion of the Eleusinian Acropolis did not force the architect 
to make any change in orientation, and Ictinus faced his 
hall south - east Just as the smaller halt of Pisistratus, its 
predecessor, had faced. Only by a skilful use of new space 
and of the upward slope of the rock Ictinus made his Hall 
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look far longer in proportion to its width than it realty was, 
and therefore his building assumed something more near the 
ordinary proportions of such a temple as the Parthenon. 
The device above alluded to was the suggestion that the 
back of ihe building was hidden in the rock, which was in 
fact to some extent the case. Something in [he fmished 
surface of a vertical course of rocks along the north-west 
or Acropolis side of the raised ledge (or Bid^tofLo.), already 
talked of, makes it seem probable that this impression of a 
temple to the gods of nether earth, partly hid by that jealous 
element and partly showing in the light of day, was still 
further enhanced by the suggestion of a portico towards the 
Acropolis. It is conceivable that the roof of the upper 
story should have covered more than [he space above the 
lower hall, by the extent of [his ledge. Thus would [he 
demands of symmetry, always listened to by Greek artists, 
and heeded by none more than by the architect of the 
Parthenon, have been satisfied. This single story would 
have looked like the top of a larger porch whose lower 
parts were concealed. This would have been such a 
counter|K)ise to the porch of Philo on [he opposite or front 
end as was allowed by the requirements of the ritual and 
the configuration of the precinct of the gods at Eleusis. 
Other considerations of proportion make this notion that a 
porch was sugges[ed at the back seem pbusible to me. 
One of these is that the space between the front wall of the 
initiation chamber and the front of the colonnade of Phllo's 
porch Is just about the width of the upper ledge extending 
from the back wall of the same chamber (the wall hewn out 
of the rock) to the point where the hill unhewn resumes its 
natural upward slope. The second argument from propor- 
tion is simply the Greek habit, and especially that of Ictinus, 
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wliich would seem to have abhorred undisguised and un- 
blushing squareness in a building. Ictinus was willing to 
increase at Bassae the difference between length and 
breadth which he had made so markedly in the Parthenon 
(as compared with previous buildings), and there was still 
more reason for him to do something of the kind at 
Eleusis, since the total height of Philo's portico— some 
equivalent to which was contemplated in Ictinus' plan — 
must have been that of the two stories behind iL This 
must have seemed to come dangerously near ' the dimen- 
sions of the hal! itself. Therefore, without some such 
device he would have had a building of very obviously 
monotonous proportions, not far from a cube in the effect 
of its mass upon the eye. Witli the aid, however, of Philo's 
porch and of the corresponding porch suggested at the bade, 
the whole building viewed from without gains the appearance 
ofa lofty structure about half as long again as it is wide. The 
back of this building showed only indistinctly because its 
base was wholly entangled and involved in the hill out of 
which the front portion had completely disengaged itself, 
standing forth with its portico of fourteen lofty columns. 
Nether earth clung to her fraction of this Hall of the 
Eleusinian gods, just as she claimed her fraction of fur 
Persephone's life. 

Such then was the Telesterion, the great house of wor- 
ship at Eleusis, the enlarged and embellished substitute 
for that once built according to the commands given by 
Demeter to Triptolemus, and to his father and brethren. 

' 1 do not of course meun lo suggest Ihc possibility of its nally having 

l)«n even half as high as the haJl was long. Bui Ihe height was of ■ 

eiceptional, and lo il — so far as the eye of one approaching Philo'i , 
or Ilie building as Ictinus leh il, was conccmed^hnd to be added II 
steps leading up to it. 
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^H She commanded that it be built above the well—Callichoros 

^H by name — where Celeus' daughters found her sorrowing as 

^1 she sat This well and the Agelastos Petra or I^ughless 

^^ Stone close by it, upon which the goddess sat, cannot now 

^^k be found. Such was not the case in ancient days, as is 

^H shown by the following record found in one of the inscribed 

^H temple accounts unearthed upon the spot 

^H " Paid for the transport of 35,000 bricks to the Eleusinian 

^F temple in Athens from the (Agelastos) Laughless Stone, 

I30 drachmae." From these same accounts it further 

appears that the Rarian plain — memorable because it was 

there that Triptolemus first taught men the cultivation of 

grain — was owned and fanned by the Eleusinian temple ■ 

administration. One entry shows that the grain from this 

field came lo the priest at Eleusis, and another entry runs : 

"To Nicon, for removing a corpse from the plain and 

for its purification," An especial item allowed in this 

account is for a pig used in the cleansing or purification 

just mentioned. The account above alluded to, of 35,000 

bricks transported from Eleusis to the Eleusinian precinct 

in Athens at the expense of the administrators of the 

t sanctuary at Eleusis, indicates that the two holy precincts 
were under one management, and recalls the story of the 
institution of the Lesser Mysteries at Athens and their close 
affiliation with the Eleusinian festival.' 

This lesser and affiliated festival was celebrated at 
Athens in the month of flowers ( Feb rtiary- March), and the 
Athenian precinct where these Lesser Mysteries took place 
was appropriately called ihc Eleusinioa Of this and of its 
. two temples, one of Demeier and Persephone, and one of 
Triptolemus, I have already had occasion 10 speak, and 
' See above, ch. iv. 
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alBO of the statue which it contained representing th^ g 
religious mediator, Epimenides of Crete, who consecrated 
this Eleusinion, and through the Lesser Mysteries made 
of the worship at Eleusis a bond of union between those 
old-time rivals, Athens and Eleusis. To the former and 
more or less exclusively Eleusinian and patrician worship 
of Demeter, Persephone, and Hades, a new and popular 
feature attached itself in honour of the Icarian and Athenian 
Dionysus, and the yearly visit of Dionysus lacchus to the 
gods at Eleusis was made a cardinal and carnival feature in 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, which thus became a pledge of 
brotherhood and equality for all the tribes of Attic-bom 
■ men. ' 

'The I>esscr Mysteries at Athens were a sort of prefa 
to the greater ones of Eleusis,'' and the time of their ( 
bration was earlier in the year. The Greater or Epoptlca! 
Mysteries did not come until the month Boedromion 
(August-September), six months later than the flower-month 
(.\ nth ester ion) of the Lesser Mysteries. 

The ordinary progress of initiation was as follows ; — Ij 
the flower month at Athens an applicant could become ■ 
myslcs — n novice, let us say — by participation in the Lesser 
Mysteries at the Athenian Eleusinion. Thus, and appar- 
ently only thus, was a man qualified to take part, six months 
later, in the Greater Mysteries at Eleusis. But even then he 
appeared at Eleusis only as a m>-sies or novice, and could 
nol join in all the acts of worship or see all the ceretnoniaL 
Adcr a )-ear had elapsed, however, our mystes became an 
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epoptes, and as such saw with his own eyes and heard with 
his own ears all that the Greater or Epoptical Mysteries 
afforded. The religious privileges of the completely initiated 
are reached at Eleusis by two qualifying stages, as who 
should say by baptism at the Lesser, and confinnation at the 
Greater Mysteries,* The vague and unprecise terms in which 
the full ceremony is described are terms of sight. The 
Epoptes or Viewer is said to have Autopsy, or sight with his 
own eyes— Real Vision. These hints, with others, such as 
the connection between showing light and the title of the 
leader of the mystic ceremonial who was called Hierophant, 
persuade some that after a period of darkness the initiated 
■aw a great light. 

Little as we know of the unrevealed ceremonial that 
took place within the Eleusinian precinct, we know that 
enormous numbers, as many perhaps as 30,000,* gathered 
from various parts of Greece went from Athens, and we 
know something in detail of the preliminaries at Athens and 
of the obsen'ances on the Sacred Way to Eleusis. The 
whole festival lasted about twelve days. Several days before 
it began there was a preliminary meeting at Athens. Just 
one day before it there was also at Athens the day of puri- 
fication. All the mystae* and every creature and thing 

' Plulnrehmhislifcof DcmPlnu!polioreMes(a6)say»ofD<™clriiii; t4t< 

lieit liurtS^nn gal iHj» t(X«tV insar iwi rur iiitfiuir ixp' ''"''' 
/rsi-Tiiiurv npa\a^ir, ToCTe f 06 Btinter fy tiSi ■yryotdi iptntfior 
. . . iwiimtvat M ToiXixilTor iriavTiir SiaXtiworTit. The 
intimldalMl govcmon 11 Albciudid tiol dnam of (cfusing tliii unpatallcled 
deninnd, bul nsoned 10 a juggle with Ihtir calendar thai Uic lellcr af Uic 
sacred taw niighl be observed. 

' Sfe Merod. viii. 65. uheic Ihe visional; procsision on Ihe Sacred 
Way is seen mrtopriir -xi^piorn die' 'EXtwirM wt irtpiir ^XuTTii is r^o- 




that was to play a part in the great ceremoniaJ underwent 
purgation by washing in the sea. 

Sea-surges dash all human harms away, says Euripides 
somewhere,' expressing a belief well-nigh universal in 
ancient Greece. Truly the sea entered into Greek worship, 
with its suggestions of infinite space and calm, of limitless 
motion, its mighty and tumultuous heart-beat. At Elcusis 
and elsewhere the ever-sounding sea, whose surge Still 
echoes through the most beautiful and pious masterpieces 
of the tragic, the lyric, and the epic muse, was present with 
worshippers whose frequent footfall reverberated through 
the precincts and the dwellings of the gods in Greece, 

The first two days of the Eleusinian-Atheman festival 
were spent in Athens after these ceremonies of puigaiioa 

Solemn preparations were there and then completed for 
the great ceremonial procession from Athens to Eleusis 
along the Sacred Way and through the sacred gates into the 
precinct and its Great Hall of Initiation. By means of all 
this pomp Dionysus- lacchos was associated with Demeter 
and Persephone at Eleusis, and Dionysus became one 
of the gods at Eleusis, under the name of lacchos 
which was chanted by the mystae all through the day 
while they brought him to Eleusis, and again during the day 
spent in bringing him back to his home in the Athenian 
laccheion,' — within the Eleusinion already much spoken of. 

Underlying all the light-heartcdness shown by those who 

saying ; ttju li iprlir ramji' a7ouiri 'AftjyaiH i*i rArrei trta TJ M^rpl 
«at TJ Kiipfi (Ihc regular phrase (or Demeter and Persephone), «al 

tJji- ^rJjR T^ ditoiJtii ir Tairji rp iprj latx^t""'^'- ^^ '"*' wort 
describes Ihe cry " lacch'. Oh /ai-ehes." and thus brings in ^"~ 

the pari ol Dionysus in these yearly observances. 

' /. T. .193- 

' Plutarch. Ariil, aj. Sec above the ciUlions from Herod. * 
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joined this procession was an incommunicable solemnity 
shadowed forth in that strangely awe-inspiring chapter 
where Herodotus tells of a vision of floating dust and of 
echoing cries from a ghostly choir of disembodied celebrants 
on the Sacred Way from Athens.' This host from the 
worid beyond led lacchos to the rescue at a time when 
Attic sanctuaries had been devastated and Athenian altars 
overturned, when none dared longer to walk in the 
deserted streets of Athens or visit her ruined temples. By 
this portentous apparition the doom of the Persian invader 
was foreshadowed and the coming of a brighter day was 
assured by the gods at Eleusis. They sent forth in the 
darkest hour of danger and despair a rescuing band of 
hope 10 lead fainting Hellas from martyrdom to peace. 
After the dust and the sound as of many voices, a mist arose 
and floated off towards Salamis, foreboding the destruction 
of the Persian fleet. Thus in the eyes of Herodotus — a fit 
spokesman here as elsewhere for all the faithful — the Holy 
Alliance at Eleusis of Demeter, Persephone, and Dionysus 
—the Mother, the Daughter, and the Son^was the com- 
forter and the saviour. Through it were assured knowledge 
and maintenance of Greek laws and religion, progress in 
learning, and union of heart with all the divinities of Hellas.* 
No wonder then, if the yearly procession of the living 
mystae was ollen thought of as a foretaste of the life beyond, 
a dim vision of happiness to be hereafter in the islands of 
the blest, a rehearsal or promise in this world of the 
performance in the world to come. No wonder that 

' The Gnl rradlng suggests tiknt HnodolUi is thinking of a pronssion 
from Eleusis lo Athens ; thai ij not, however, necosarily Ihe ca*t For 
Uie passage, sec above, nole 2. p. 309. 




Aristophanes puts away for a moment his cap and bdls 
when, having brought down into the world below his 
caricature of the god Dionysus accompanied by Xanthias, a 
type of the boisterous clown in old comedy, he suddenly 
confronts these two jesters with the march, the music, and 
the song of a mystic chorus of the initialed, who are repeating 
in the world below the yearly procession from Athens to 
Eleusis. They are bringing home the god lacchos. Here 
is a striking and unstudied homage paid to the solemnity 
of Eleusinian worship in the sudden cessation of boisterous 
fooling at the approach of the niystae.' Breathless and all 
in a tremor they finally hear the mystic cry from afar : 
" lacch', oh lacchos ! lacch', oh lacchos ! " ' Then they 
know that the band of the faithful is coming, and are 
abashed, and for the first time they hold their peace. 

Meanwhile the mystae draw near and enter the orchestra 
with a song to the god in their midst : ^ " Stir thou the fire- 
flakes of torches, whirling them with thy hands, lacch', oh 
lacchos, fire-bearing star of night and of our mystic rites. 
Look, the meadow is aflame with fire ; old men's knees are 
lithe for dancing now, they shake off all their pains and all 
the time-long weariness of hoary years in the rites of holy 
observance ; but thou, flaming with thy torch, lead on the 
forward march to the blossoming meadows by the stream." 

Here, as a preface to the solemn invocation of each of 
the thrcf gods at Eleusis in turn, the Hierophanl bids the 
profane and uninitiated to depart : " I forbid them, 1 forbid 
them again, and again a third time I forbid them ; let them 
make way for the initiated." Turning to the latter, he then 

1 Arisloph. Frogs. 31a, cf. 154 ff, 
' /*!</. 316-459. 

• Only the substance is here given, cicepl wliere every viord 
imponant bearing. 
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says : " Raise ye the voice of song, begin your night-long 
revels ihat beseem the festival we keep." 

Then follows a solemn processional song in honour of 
Persephone, which is full of the cheer of glad spring. 
Manfully each is advancing towards the flowering nooks 
of fair meadows, dancing, gibing, frolicking, and railing 
cheerily. For verily each has had his fill of fasting and 
purification. " March on in cadence, and take care to exalt 
right heartily the saviour goddess with your voice in song 
ui)lifted, for she it is who saith that she is the country's 
salvation forever assured." 

Now the Hierophani bids them invoke and give thanks 
to the harvest'queen Demeter, and thus their song begins : 
" Demeter, queen of hallowed services, join now in help of 
thine own to save them. Suffer me to dance the livelong 
day in unendangered jollity, and let me utter much in jest, 
and much in earnest too. Make my doings worthy of thy 
festival, and when my frolic hour is past, and all my fooling 
done, victorious let me crown ray brow." 

And now the Hierophani calls for a song in honour of 
the last of the three, the last-come god at Eleusis, who is 
first in the hearts of those whom he has led and who have 
brought him to the Eleusinian merry-making mysteries, 
"lacchos," they fervently sing, "most precious to my heart, 
make this the sweetest moment of the feast, follow along 
with me to the dwelling of the goddess, and show thee a 
stranger to weariness though long is the journey that thou 
art making. Ok Luchos, Imtr of the dance, come thou with 
me to kelp me on the way. Yea, in merrily tattered garb 
with thy sandals recklessly torn thou canst discover the 
' way to let us dance and play and pay no penalty. Oh 
[ Ittcckos, lover of tke dance, come thou with me to help me m 




tlie way. For verily I gave a sidelong glance at a bit of r 
girl just now, and through a rent in her bosom's array I 
caught sight of my beauteous playmate's charms. Ok 
laahos, lover of the dance, come Ihou with me to Hdp me awJ 
the way." H 

The unruly element, associated chiefly with a ceTtamTl 
phase of the cult of Dionysus, has asserted itself more and 
more in this last song, and at the end it reaches such a 
pitch of license that the two jesters quite recover iheir 
balance of mind, while ihe chorus of the initiated yields 
wholly to a headstrong impulse. Trusting in lacchos for 
impunity, they fling wide the floodgates of ribaldr>', raining 
alike upon the unjust and the just their jibes, sacred and 
profane, mentionable and umuentionable. "Now if fou 
choose," they say, "let us join one and all in scoffing at 
Archedemus. Why, he has lived to be seven years old 
before he cut a single Athenian grinder,' you know, but 
still he's in business in the demagoguing line up in the world 
among the living corpses, — a captain in the knavery of the 
world."' And so the mud-throwing goes merrily from bad 
to worse and worst, giving a wonderfully telling and ideally 
realistic picture of scenes that were yearly enacted by the 
real procession from Athens to Eleusis. This feature in 
the day's doings was connected with a bridge over the 
Attic river Cephissus. Just out of the gates of Athens, 
just afler various solemn preliminaries at the dty shrines 
had ended, the mystae halted, and took their revenge for 
days of purification and fasting. Here they let Iheir pent- 
up jollity have its full Sing, and these y/^f at Ihe irijge 
have also to take their part in the netherworld celebtatia«g 
described by Aristophanes. 

' ode (^M-t ^fartpat. ' tb sptfra rri im pajt^ttwa 
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At last there is a pause, the Uierophant bids them re- 
sume their march, and gradually as they go the thought of 
the woes of Demeter shows itself first in their choice of 
words, and finally in the return of serious thoughts and 
solemn aspirations which form the pious burden of their 
closing strain. "Onward we go to the flower-faced meadows 
where abundant roses grow. On we go, in our own merry 
fashion dancing, dancing more than well ' the measure led 
off by the glorious Fates. On us alone in very truth the 
sun doth shine, we only know the light of gladness, as 
many of us as have passed through the rites of the Mysteries, 
and lead our lives in piety among the native bom and 
the strangers within our city's gates." 

Here we have a case where all the essentially religious 
features of the yearly hohday-making in honour of the gods 
at Eleusis were enacted before the eyes of those who under 
ordinary circumstances would yearly take part in the cele- 
bration themselves — the whole Athenian public. But the 
circumstances were extraordinary ; and although the scene 
is in a comedy, there is throughout a pervasive seriousness 
which alone would require us to assign a religious motive 
for its performance — that motive was the satisfaction of a 
fervent desire to propitiate tlie gods at Eleusis felt imi- 
versally at Athens. The play was brought out in January 
of the year 405, just after the dearly bought victory of 
Athens at Arginusae.' Ever since the Spartans had taken 
the advice of the exiled Alcibiades and maintained a gam- 
son in Attica at Deceiea, the merriment of the yearly 

• Tir BoXXixopifr'afO' (tfiitw) has .in unmislnknhlc trminiscence io 
meaning and sound of the KaXU;:capw tpiaf, where Doncier ul until 
the was comrDrted there by dsncea. Homer. Ifymn la Drmtlrr. 971 ; 
Pauianias. t. xxxviii. 6. 

* See Kock's introduction Io hii edition of tbe Enip, 
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V STATIONS OF THE YEARLY PILGRIMAGE 

dwelling upon details known familiarly to ail, reproduced 
the spirit and the truth of the observance. Indeed as the 
mystac leave his stage they are proclaiming the justice and 
loving-kindness of Athens to all within her gates. In order 
to complete in detail the picture given by our poet, certain 
facts familiar to his audience, or else presented to them 
visually on the stage, must be rehearsed and heeded. Some 
of them are as follows: The Hierophant or leader and 
marshaller of the procession had other names such as 
lacchagogos, the Vauntcourier or Leader of lacchos. 
Through the Holy Gate they passed crowned with parsley 
and with ivy where fruits were intertwined. In their hands 
they carried Bacchus' lighted torches or else Demcter's 
sheaves, and thus their mere array was eloquent of har- 
mony between the goddess and the god. Many were the 
stations required by immemorial custom for this procession. 
Harvest usages observed in the intervening villages 
naturally grouped themselves around the passage of these 
pilgrims, who formed the annual escort of the farmer's god, 
Dionysus, to Eleusis.' Ueforc the Attic Cephissus was 
reached the district of I^kiadac required a pious pause. 
Phylalus there had played host to Dcmeter, and his reward 
had been the gift of figs. With jibes and jollity the 
Eleusinian band crossed the memorable bridge and ap- 
proached the altars of most gentle Zeus beyond the 
Cephissus. Reminiscences of heroic Theseus detained 
them then, and after this they halted at tlie shrine of 
Cyamites, giver of beans. Much as the Bean-giver was 
here revered, the beans which he gave, and all beans, were 
strictly excluded from the Eleusinian precinct of Demeter. 

ice F. Lenomianl't Ln iww lotnk 
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This, says Pausanias, is a mystery known to those i 
at Eleusis.' 

In the pass where stands the modern cloister a 
of Daphne they stopped at a temple originally Apollo's, but 
where later on Demeter and Athena shared the sanctuary 
with Apollo. Then, just after a forward glimpse of the bay 
of Eleusis, halt was made at Aphrodite's temple, and the 
tomb of Eumolpus was reached. This great Elensinian 
hero welcomed them and lacchos to the Eleusinian plain, 
all the more heartily perhaps because, like Dionysus himscli^ 
he was from Thrace.' 

A whole book was written in antiquity by Polemon on 
this processional progress, and Pausanias repeats from this 
source many interesting details, willing all the more to give 
information on the preliminaries of the great Eleusinian 
festival because divine warning has scaled his lips about 
the Mysteries themselves. 

It does not suit the present theme, however, to dwell 
further upon details ; enough has already been said to 
show how great a complexity of ritual, what an enormous 
variety of local customs, attended the annual progress of 
Dionysus to Eleusis. If the ceremonial used upon his 
arrival were known to us, we should doubtless marvel still 
more at the power of growth and of fusion inherent in the 
local religions of Attica, at the way in which Demeter and 
Persephone tamed the wildness of Thracian Dionysus, while 
all three counteracted the bloodless gloom of Hades and 
were united with him at Eleusis in the time-honoured 
observance of eight hundred years. 

' The bean seems by long familiarily lo have fallen inla conlempt, lo 
Ihal wc no longer shudder at it, and arc only nmused at Pythagorean 
scruples which ted men lo die rather than pas.^ ihrough a Held Ranted 
with this tragic vegetable. ' Strabo, VIII. vli. I (383). 
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One of the great features of the Greater Mysteries com- 
memorated the Eleusinian initiation of the god Aescul- 
apius. In the fabulous past this god of heahng had crossed 
the Saronic gulf and associated himself and his Epidaurian 
worship with Athens and Eleusis, and this mythical arrival 
prefigured, as it were, the Introduction of Aesculapian wor- 
ship at Athens, and the renown of his Athenian shrine 

' founded from Epidaurus in historical times. 

In the days of his widest influence Aesculapius, the god 
of healing, was looked upon^in spite of various records 

, making him a son of Zeus — as the son of Apollo. So com- 

I. pletely was he associated at one time or another with his 
iather Apollo Epicures or Epicurios,— the supporter of 

I health, — that we may if we choose look upon him as 
Apollo's plenipotentiary in the comparatively late legend 
that connects him with Eleusis,^ A tie of more than com- 

' The inRuence of PylhagoiFaniim upon tlw beginnings of medicine 
ii not leu abundantly proven Ition the clow lie ibol bound Pythagoru 
and his school la Apollo. Seven of Ibe Alciandrioe doctors (lec Darcm- 
bcrii'i \\il\ bore the name Apolloniui. This denoted one whose ipint 
«U under ApollitK guidance. Such a son of the healiog ipirii of Apnllo 
WAS ActcutRpiut, Ibe divine excmpbi to whom Greek doctors looked up. 
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mon Mtrength seems to atiach him to Demelcr and Perse- 
phone, for he US associated with them in certain bas-reliefs. 
His connection with Dionysus is v^uer by far, but not less 
real, 

Ultimately it may be possible to make out with some 
clearness the precise nature of this tie binding Aesculapius 
to the gods ut Eleusis. But, in the present state of know- 
ledge, the closest scrutiny of Aesculapius and his worship 
only reveals uncertain associations and resemblances. 
Like ihc gods at Eleusis, Aesculapius was not recognised 
in the fulness of his subsequent godhead by the Greeks 
of Homer's epoch. Aesculapius, like those same gods, 
but fur more vaguely and uncertainly, is a nature-god. 
Like Dionysus and Dcmcter he, or at least his character- 
istic clement, came to an ultimate and more southerly 
birth-place from the north.^ Perhaps he may be looked 
upon US n netherworld nature-divinity, the same in many 
respects with Dionysus, but without his tragic intenstty. 
To this tvsiduum add something of the Olympian mildn^m 
of Zeus, And you ha\'e a being who may with equal appio- 
piatencss be classed with the netherworld biothet of Zens 
w be cftlled \ son of Z«u$. Dionysus came &om 1 
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NORTHERN ORIGIN OF THE GOD at 

and from Macedonia just beyond the range of Mount 
Olympus, Aesculapius came from that part of Thessaly 
which is closest to these mountains, and Demeter's Thes- 
■alian origin was from Pyrasus not far away. At Pyrasus 
Demeter's first home, and among the mountain 
tribes near by Aesculapius originated. He was the tribal 
god of the half mythological people called Phlcgyae and 
lapithac. In the wake of northern tribes this god Aescu- 
lapius^a more majestic figure than the blameless leech of 
Homer's song— came by land to Epidaurus and was carried 
by sea to the eastward island of Cos. With him perhaps 
was bome from her Thessalian home the goddess Uemeter, 
who found her Cnidian shrine not far from the Coan home 
of Aesculapius. This southward journey is the counterpart 
of that by which Dionysus is supposed to have reached, 
with bands of Thracian invaders, Attica and Boeotia as well 
MS his island home on Naxos. Our knowledge of these 
invasions, Thracian and Thessalian, is so misty that it is 
well-nigh absurd to attempt to say which preceded the 
other, or indeed to maintain with any vigour that all these 
various divinities cannot have been brought in by one and 
the same southward movement of mountain tribes ; for the 
boundary line separating Thessalians from Macedonians, 
and the distinction — never clear — between Macedonians 
and Thracians, are not strictly applicable to these prehistoric 
days. 

.Vrrived from the north, Aesculapius grew in importance 
with the growth of Greece, but may not have attained his 
greatest power until Greece and Rome were one, .At all 
events ever)- stage of his power and prestige connects itself 
BO closely with the various phases of secular medicine that, 
m order to understand the results of recent excavations at 
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Athens and Epidaurus, — made at both places in sanctuanes 
of Aesculapius, — something must he said about the position 
of Greek doctors and the history of Greek medicine, sacred 
and secular. This last distinction was certainly not made 
until after the fabled siege of Troy, as is shown by the 
earliest record of Greek opinion about doctors which is to 
be found in the Iliad. One of the sons of Aesculapius, 
Machaon, was seriously wounded in a mUkt. When he 
fell disabled, consternation seized the Greeks until Nestor's 
timely aid was invoked, Nestor, the personificarion of 
respectable tradition in those days, bears off the healer 
Machaon, declaring roundly, as he does so, that a doctor is 
far better worth saving than many warriors unskilled in 
leechcraft. Plainly a doctor, as Nestor understood the 
word, meant not a secular but a sacred person, and 
medicine was both sacred and secular, Here is a half 
superstitious and wholly generous admiration for skill 
in medicine that may be called a typically Greek senti- 
ment ; since it never has died out in Greece, and is found 
intact among the Homericatly simple-minded peasants of 
to-day.' 

It will eventually be necessary to analyse this typically 
Greek sentiment of Nestor's and to appeal to the Homeric 
poems at large about doctors and medicine. Thus we shall 
understand on the one hand the worship of Aesculapius as 
a wonder-worker, and on the other the non-miraculous pro- 
fessional skill possessed by Greek doctors who pursued the 
art of healing and perfected the science of medicine inde- 
pendently of the god. Let us begin our survey at a time 
when doctors had a considerable knowledge of medicine. 
This unmiraculous and scientific profession may be traced 

' See AppetidLi V. on Ihe slalus of Greek doclon in modem iimc% 
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■ back to a correspondingly positive and unsuperstiuous 

H aspect of Homeric medicine.' 

V Let us consider the condition of Greek medicine as it 

was in the days of Hippocrates of Cos, ordinarily miscalled 
the father of Greek medicine. A casual glance at Littr^'s 
complete edition of all works handed down under the name 
of Hippocrates shows that among them are monuments of 
sound medical labours carried out before his day. Indeed 
Hippocrates dealt with a large body of ascertained medical 
facts, and Greek medicine was far advanced when he began. 
To make this apparent we need only consider the career of 
Democedes as related by Herodotus. 

»Two generations before Hippocrates, in the second half 
of the sbtth century B.C., this Democedes lived, and enjoyed 
an Asiatic renown, equivalent in those days to what our 
doctors call a European reputation. Starting from the far 
west, Croton in Italy, where Pythagoreanism had giren a 
great impetus to the study of medicine,* the alert and 
ready-witted Democedes went to Aegina and distanced all 
competitors in the race for appointment there. This was 
the more brilliant, says Herodotus, because he was, when he 

I entered the lists, without the instruments freely used by his 
fellow-candidates. A year's service on Aegina as public 

■ DarembcrK, Histain dn SciCKti AUditaUs. I. ch. iii. 

• The InSoence o( numj' philowphers may be tnuvd in ihe metbod and 
opinions of Hippocralts. but prottably no school aSaaxA the bCEinningi 
of mcdtcim: »o much as thai <A Pythagoras See, among the letters at- 
tributed to ApoUonius of Tyana. number xxiii.. " Pytbieora: said that 
medicine come most near to divinity, and inasmuch ai this was [he case, 
medicine sboulil care for the soul ns well u for the body; gr else the 
whole living being would fail of (u!l health from having bis higher element 
diseased." The Pythagorean Alcmaeon of Croton was addicted lo anatomy 
— he dissected animali : and these studies conBitnited lo give a specially 
usefiil bent lo the school of medicine at Crolon, of whose renown Kero- 
dolus mokes admiriug mention, II must be remembered thai Crolon was 
(be centre of PytbagOTcanism, 
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practitioner paid by the state so increased the reputation of 
Democedes that Athens offered him the same duties and an 
increase of salary. He was no sooner settled at his work in 
Athens than Polycrates, the too-fortunate tyrant of Samos, 
succeeded in getting him by doubling his salary. A call 
still further east soon came to Democedes, — a promotion 
under the disguise of complete disaster. The flood of 
fortune that had so long upborne his patron Polyciales 
ebbed suddenly away. Democedes, captured and enslaved 
during the sack of Samos, was hurried into the far Intel 
to the palace of Darius. Long a despised and unnol 
captive, he was at last terrified by a summons to 
king. The rest of the story, beginning with his refusal 
to acknowledge his own skill, re;)eated itself at the court 
of the Uuke of Savoy in the sixteenth century',' and is 
travestied in one of Molifere's best farces. Threats over- 
came the great doctor's scruples; and Darius' sprain, 
which had only been aggravated by the treatment of the 
accredited Egyptian doctors, was quickly and com] 
cured. 

The story of Democedes' career proves at least 
Herodotus, writing and living early in the days of Pericles 
and Hippocrates, Ijelieved that skilled doctors of Greek 
training had been in request as such for a century and a 
half at leasL To show how advanced was the condition of 
medical science in the day of Herodotus, there is all manner 
of undoubted testimony. Socrates for instance, who 
was only eight years older than the great Coan doctor, 
throws light upon this point in his chaff of a friend named 
Euthydemus, who undertook to make a stir in the world by 
having many books. " Of course you who have so 
' See Mnlgaigne's Chirurgit graqtie avail Hifpocrau. 
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books are going in for being a doctor," says Socrale.s, and 
then he adds, " there are so many books on medicine, you 
know." Euihydemus repudiates this inference with indigna- 
tion. Whatever the quahty of these books may have been, 
their number must have been great to give point lo this 
chaff. Xenophon is nearly conlemporary though some- 
what later, and his testimony may be added. The liberal 
provision of medical care for his retreating army, Ihe 
matter-of-course way in which the most suitable remedies get 
themselves promptly applied on occasion — all this tells of 
an established system of military practice,' and proves again 
how little sense there ever was in saying that Greek medicine 
began in 460 b.c. with Hippocrates of Cos. There can be 
no doubt that Hippocrates was not bred under the shadow 
of the great Coan temple of Aesculapius for nothing. His 
own writings prove that he heeded well the lore of thc 
priesis at Cos. For, although he is not the author of the 
compilation made from materials accumulated at the Coan 
temple and included among his supposed work, he plainly 
used that compilation, and was guided by the traditions 
which it embodies. It is equally certain that he gathered 
in the fruits of many generations of zealous labour in surgerj-, 
and it seems possible that much of the surgery before his 
time had been dei-eloped quite independently, without 
knowledge, so lo speak, or connivance of Aesculapius, the 
god of medicine. There is at all events little or nothing to 
show that Aesculapius was worshipped in Magna Grecia 
and at Croion, while Democedes, who was trained there, 
certainly was specially qualified as a surgeon. Malgaigne 

> See ID Ibi: CauUi Utidmadain di M/dectHt tt dt CAinrgte tot 
Jtue aolli 1879. Dr. Carlieu's "£luile lUfdicale sui In tetralte des lo.ooo 
prec&WeJde conudfrations lui la mMedne mrlilairc dans In umAs 
BIMquea." 
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goes too far if he claims that Democedes had not a TuiT 

acquaintance with the remedies in use when he flourished.' 
It is best, however, not to linger over the question 
whether or not the surgery known to Hippocrates had 
become as intimately associated with the shrines of Aescu- 
lapius and the guild of the Asckpiadae as the other tradi- 
tions and practices which made up early Greek medicine' 
One thing at least is certain, that necessity was the tuother 
of this invention ; it had a secular origin in constant war- 
fare. To the bickerings of earhest Greece science owes a 
greater debt than is often recognised. The fullest record of 
the way in which this debt was incurred is found in the litad, 
that poem of glorified bloodshed Here is the positive, the 
secular, the scientific aspect of Homeric medicine. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that all the minute descriptions 
given in the I/iad of wounds, thrusts, and contusions were 
listened to by men of Homer's time with a breathless interest. 
Everybody finds them more or less trj-ing now. To know in 
one of these battles just where the man was struck, just how 
far the weapon went, and exactly what was the behaviour 
of the striker and the struck when the blow was given, 
seems of slight interest or of none at all to-day. The 
wonderful thing to us is that there should ever have been a 

1 Malgaigne and Dorciiibcrg nre at variance berc. Sw Cb. DxreDi- 
bete. i:ial dt la M/dcci»e tnin Homhrc tt Hifpccrali. p. 51. 

" For an aatonishingly unsuhilantifllHl claim ihat DemocHlcs and ihc 
medical school of Cralon were absolutely outside ihe domain of Aescn- 
lupiiu U)d uninHucnced by his wonhip, see GuanJia's La Mtiinnt d 
fngKTT la Siielei. This tHxik would perhaps not be one to menlna if 
ll liad not given Ihe outhority of its writer's scholarship li 
theory tbal in anclenl as in modrm times there was a 
between "science and icligkin." A particularly inisl< 
ef GimrdU'a vbilrary and twscless account of the wonhip of Am 
and lis celalKMi 10 sound medicine can be found in an ttaay read before llie 
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popular interest in these slaughterous minutiae of the human 
frame. But, for all that, Homer's careful accuracy is better 
art, and of more enduring interest, than the loose and 
laughable anatomical absurdities, the braggart atrocities so 
frccjuenlly admired in (hansom de grslfs and in various 
utterances of the age of medieval chivalry. The tiresome 
minuteness of Homer has always the merit of accuracy and 
truth. Competent judges in matters medical have pro- 
nounced Homer a marve! of clearness and precision. That 
his account should be trustworthy was absolutely required 
by his hearers. They had a personal knowledge in the 
matters whereof he sang, and demanded of him not simply 
such precision as they could attain themselves, but hoped 
no doubt also to glean from his descriptions hints for future 
combat. They knew anatomy chiefly that they might, when 
fighting, put in each blow where it would do the utmost 
harm. They wished to kill rather than to cure ; and yet, 
like the heroes in whose life the poet mirrored their own, 
they had some knowledge of surgery — enough to help a 
wounded comrade in danger of his life. 

With the incentive supplied by a breathlessly interested 
audience it is not surprising that Homer, or the Homeric 
bards, should have been extraordinarily painstaking in 
matters anatomical. Among scores of wounds described by 
him, only seven, it is said,' are given so vaguely that the 
skilled anatomist cannot determine very nearly where, and 
in some degree also how serious, a wound is meant. As 
for the defects in Homer's anatomy they are few, and such 
as may more fairly be cloaked with the poet's mantle than 

* far a competent spedoliil's uccounl of ihe facts upon which Uiii 
apprecuttton ol Homeric anatomy, siirgery. uid medicine is based, sec 
Cbariei Daremberg in the Rttmi jlreAAittgifue for Seplember. Octobef. 
•ad Novcmbet, 1865. " Eludes d'arcbtologie mCdtcale lur Homire." 
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the shortcomings discoverable in Amadis de Gaule, or even 
in our own Spenser's Faery Qttcene. 

The same detailed knowledge of anatomy which Homer 
possessed, and which was possessed by his most critical 
audiences, is very naturally attributed to his great heroes. 
To be convinced of this, hear Odysseus when a desperate 
situation prompts the thought of suicide. He does not think 
vaguely of self-destruction, he knows the exact and most 
vulnerable spot where he will strike himself ; and it is the 
same when he has the giant Polyphemus in drunken sleep 
before him. You can fancy a warrior of Homer's day 
teaching his son by Odysseus' example the duty of knowing 
the human frame in every least detail. Vou can fancy the 
same anxious father taking the miserable case of I'andarus 
to bring home to his boy the fatal consequences of incom- 
petence and inaccuracy. Foolish Pandarus thought thai a 
mere shoulder-wound inflicted by bis arrow on Diomede 
had killed him, and not brought him merely to a faint. 
Therefore the reappearance of Diomede, after recovery, so 
s this ignorant would-be slayer that he loses nerve and 
is slaughtered ignominiously. 

A second and strong impulse lo ihis minute anatomical 
knowledge of Homer's day was. as already said, the need 
of such knowledge lo succour a wounded comrade. This 
further involved a rough knowledge of surgical aids and of 
certain simple remedies. A good man of war, a real hero, 
was bound to know the surgery of his day. Rough and 
rudimentary as this was, it involved a knowledge of bandag- 
ing, the respectability of which is proved from early pictures 
representing the process. Combined with this heroic surgery 
was a certain familiarity with drugs. Powdered herbs, for 
instance, were used to staunch the flowing blood, and also 
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to ease pain. It may in fact be said most truly that the 
reader of Homer, to be ideally qualified, so far as medicine 
is concerned, must know anatomy rather well, should have 
seen some simple processes of surgery, and should know the 
medical properties of several common herbs. 

Thus it gradually grows plain that the anatomy of Homer 
had a very considerable bearing on the subsequent develop- 
ment of medicine. To the Homeric infatuation for minutely 
clear accounts of the give and take of sword-thrusts, spear- 
thrusts, arrow-wounds, and of all the awful bruises, fractures, 
and contusions caused by such jagged stones as still cover 
tlie fields of Greece, modern science owes tools without 
which its early course would have been hampered and its 
vision constantly befogged. The Homeric heroes won 
more than their own victories where they fought and con- 
quered with such desperate skill ; they won a victory for us 
as well. They fought strenuously that we might think 
clearly, since a vast proportion of the anatomical terms in 
scientific use lo-day are words whose meaning became de- 
finite as those heroes grew more skilful in fighting, and 
learned to use their weapons with a deadlier knowledge. 

The chief inheritors of the almost scientific and wholly 
unmiraculous surgery and surgical skill of the Homeric age 
were professional doctors, such as those who competed at 
Aegina and Athens with the skilful Democedes. These 
men, often in the employ of the state, made possible, and 
kept in successful operation, large public establishments 
whidi really deserved the name of hospitals.' 

This must be insisted upon, because there is a growing 
danger of calling by the name of hospitals institutions 
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aaae, padnoUj ndeed bWvayaOr, took pbce bctwen 
seciibraiMiAesaifaiaaiihealii^ It is not easf to recognise 
this faa, beame andendy there never was in aiqr firH 
lean of all in the ftdd of ancient medicine the modem 
antagonian between saence and idf^oD. Let those vfao 
willnliy misiiitciiiict the put in order the more completelj 
to nusonderstand the present saj that thisvasso because 
science was unscientiiic, or because religion was an empty 
■how. The fact remains that, in spite of the severance 
above-mentioned, the doctors kept in touch with the worship 
of Aesculapius, and the priests in his temples did not 
■com such secular knowledge as tbey could gain from lajr 
practitioners. 

Perhaps the difference in temper between these two 
schools, if the word school may be so far misused, is best 
understood by a backward glance. I.£t us again apply to 
Homer and— forgetting this time thai he had facts to deal 
with — let us ask him for fancies. In contrast to what I have 
said concerning the definite knowledge implied by the 
Homeric anatomy, there was a fairy-land in the medical 
world of the heroic age, and within its borders ruled a 
spirit which knew not accuracy, and was but faintly and 
distantly acquainted with facts. The two sons of the 
noble leech Aesculapius, named Machaon and Podalirius, 
together with an unspecified number of doctors, not only 
had in a more perfect degree the knowledge of anatomy 
which the Homeric heroes possessed, but also a general 
claim to infallibility was popularly made for them. They 
were, ns has been abundantly shown, surrounded by a defer- 
ence not shown to ordinary men. A superstitious regard 
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for Aesculapius and his two sons allied itself to a child-like 
belief in the existence of miracle-working drugs. These 
drugs were either, like ihe mfily given by Hermes to 
Odysseus, procurable only by an immortal god, or, like 
Helen's Egyptian nepenthe^ they came from some far-off and 
unvisitable place. Just so it was with the miraculous hlus 
blossom. Such too were the herbs of marvellous and 
uncanny effect known to Circe and Medea, who both had 
learned of them from their father Aecles, to whom the 
knowledge descended from his father the Sun. From 
Paean {who came later to be identified with the Sun and 
Apollo) were descended, so Homer says, the Egyptians, and 
all Egyptians had wonderful knowledge of herbs. Aescu- 
lapius himself was, as his worshippers finally agreed, the 
offspring of Apollo, who was Helios, this same i'aean, the 
sungod. One more touch of Homer's must here be men- 
tioned. His Aesculapius, although Ajiolla is his father and 
protector, had Coronis, a mortal maiden, for his mother, 
and had to gain by mortal means his more than mortal 
skill in medicine. This brings us to a whole cycle of early 
legends, touched upon more or less fully by Homer, where 
medicine becomes further involved in the mists of uncertain 
mythology and early superstition. 

The schooling of Aesculapius in medicine was not different 
from that of many other heroes. The master common to 
them all was Chiron, in whose nature the irrepressible bestial- 
ity of his fellow-centaurs has been transformed into a wise and 
genial power of sympathy. The gentle Chiron possessed a 
power of insight into nature, was so at one with the hearts 
of men and beasts, that although by nature he was below, 
by knowledge he was above mere human kind. Chiron's 
■trange name and nature, halfhuman and half of lower origin, 
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which, in spite of certain resemblances lo hospitals, have avery 
different character — the temples of Aesculapius. A sever- 
ance, gradually indeed but very early, look place between 
secular and Aesculapian healing. It is not easy lo recognise 
this fact, because anciently there never was in any field, 
least of all in the field of ancient medicine, the modem 
antagonism between science and religion. Let those who 
wilfully misinterpret the past in order the more completely 
lo misunderstand the present say that this was so because 
science was unscientific, or because religion was an empty 
show. The fact remains that, in spite of the severance 
above-mentioned, the doctors kept in touch with the worship 
of Aesculapius, and the priests in his temples did not 
scorn such secular knowledge as they could gain from lay 
practitioners. 

Perhaps the difference in temper between these two 
schools, if the word school may be so far misused, is best 
understood by a backward glance. Let us again apply to 
Homer and — forgetting this time tliai he had facts lo deal 
with — let us ask him for fancies. In contrast to what I have 
said concerning the definite knowledge implied by the 
Homeric anatomy, there was a fairy-land in the medical 
world of the heroic age, and within its borders ruled a 
spirit which knew not accuracy, and was but faintly and 
distantly acquainted with facts. The two sons of the 
noble leech Aesculapius, named Machaon and Podalirius, 
together with an unspecified number of doctors, not only 
had in a more perfect degree the knowledge of anatomy 
which the Homeric heroes possessed, but also a general 
claim to infallibility was popularly made for them. They 
were, as has been abundantly shown, surrounded by a defer- 
ence not shown to ordinary men, A superstitious regard 
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for Aesculapius and his two sons allied itself to a childlike 
belief in the existence of miracle-working drugs. These 
drugs were either, like the moly given by Hermes to 
Odysseus, procurable only by an immortal god, or, like 
Helen's Egyptian nepent/it, they came from some far-off and 
unvisitablc place. Just so it was with the miraculous lotus 
blossom. Such too were the herbs of marvellous and 
uncanny effect known to Circe and Medea, who both had 
learned of them from their father Aeiites, to whom the 
knowledge descended from his father the Sijn. From 
Paean (who came later to be identified with the Sun and 
Apollo) were descended, so Homer says, the Egyptians, and 
all Egyptians had wonderful knowledge of herbs. Aescu- 
lapius himself was, as his worshippers finally agreed, the 
offspring of Apollo, who was Helios, this same Paean, the 
■ungod. One more touch of Homer's must here be men- 
tioned. His Aesculapius, although Apollo is his father and 
protector, had Coronis, a mortal maiden, for his mother, 
and had to gain by mortal means his more than mortal 
skill in medicine. This brings us to a whole cycle of early 
legends, touched upon more or less fully by Homer, where 
medicine becomes further involved in the mists of uncertain 
mythology and early superstition. 

The schooling of Aesculapius in medicine was not diflcrcnt 
from that of many other heroes. The master common to 
them all was Chiron, in wliose nature the irrepressible bestial- 
ity of his fellow-centaurs has been transformed into a wise and 
genial power of sympathy. The gentle Chiron possessed a 
power of insight into nature, was so at one with the hearts 
of men and beasts, that although by nature he was below, 
by knowledge he was above mere human kind. Chiron's 
Miange name and nature, hatfhuman and half of lower origin. 
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may stand as a link between the spirit of man and the u 
essence of plants, just as the lower animals connect man's 
bodily frame with the shapes of the vegetable kingdom.' 
Chiron embodied for the Homeric nnderslanding what we 
prefer, after our more abstract fashion, to call the earliest of 
all early stages of medicine. This prehistoric medicine 
consisted of a well-defined though superficial knowledge 
of the human frame, by no means equal to that which may 
fairly be attributed to Odysseus, and of a limited acquaint- 
ance with nature's most obvious simples. So far as this 
last point is concerned, Chiron embodied all the knowledge 
of Homeric days, which was by no means incompatible with 
that superstitious belief in the efficacy of certain unpro- 
curable roots and herbs of which Homer is full, and the 
like of which survives to-day in various tales of the mad-dog 
stone. This skill of Chiron the centaur in the medicine of 
herbs is medicine reduced to its simplest terms, and in 
this were versed those who bore Ihe greatest names upon 
the Heroic roll of honour — Aesculapius and Amphtaiaus, 
the Boeotian Aesculapius about whom much has been 
recently discovered at Oropus in Attica, Achilles and 
Theseus, Jason and Aeneas, Castor and Pollux, Nestor and 
Odysseus, Peleus, Telamon, Meleager, and many others. 
Hence it is that all of them are spoken of as pupils of 
Chiron. 

The fact that Aesculapius, although under the ( 
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' Just here Ihe dislinction, much insisted upon ; 
Ihe danger of confusion nnd threnlens to break down, for Chiron ends Iq" 
rppmenling Ihe reasonable and ud miraculous aspect of early medical lorn. 
We find in the fanlaslic centaur a apiril of serene science and ri^t reason 
which delies every allempt to draw a shiirp line dividiog ibe fanciful ood 
fuiry-llke from the positive and practical in Homer's poetical account 
of heroic medicine. Here in a new case we fed Ihe incommiuijcable 
ctuum and subtle creative power of Greek fancy. 
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favour of the god of healing, was yet classed among the other 
illustrious pupils of Chiron, shows that the Homeric age 
was hardly more appreciative of the divinity of Aesculapius 
than of the divine character and importance of Demeter and 
Dionysus. Aesculapius and his sons are thought of by 
Homer as divinely perfected men — leeches whose sltill is 
human, though of an excellence all but divine. Plainly this 
Homeric Aesculapius is not the great god of the Thessalian 
Lapithae and Phlegyae. Only an echo of his power and 
helpful kindness reached the early Greeks, sounding through 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. In order that the divine pre- 
tensions of Aesculapius might ally themselves to the gentler 
and more human aspect which he wears in Homeric story, 
a radical change was required. All this is brought to pass 
in the story of the birth of the god at Epidaunis, where 
Coronis, a daughter of the Thessalian king Phlegyas, 
brought him to birth. 'I'he accident of Phlegyas' tem- 
porary sojourn in Ai^olis and Epidaurus, so the Epidauriin 
legend runs, made Aesculapius an Epidaurian; but upon 
this accident his latter-day majesty depends. 

But, before pursuing this Epidaurian theme, let us 
summarise the early course of medicine in Greece. Even 
in Homer's account, where the whole field of medicine is 
small, and where there are no clear subdivisions, certain 
divergent tendencies may be dimly distinguished. l"here is 
the positive practical tendency, and this is perhaps the pre- 
ponderating one. There is also the poetically superflitious 
tendency, which shows itself in tales of marvellous cures by 
Aesculapius and others, of wonderful drugs procured by 
heroes under the especial protection of heaven, and of 
wonderful skill and knowledge possessed and taught by 
Chiroa From the former and more positive tendency 
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Sprang Greek anatomy and surgery-, the medicine of Derao- 
cedes, Hippocrates, and the school that sprang up under the 
shadow of the Coan sanctuary, together with a fair propor- 
tion of the sayings and doings of conscientious priests m the 
sanctuaries of Aesculapius scattered over Greece. From the 
less positive and more suftfrstitious aspect of medicine as 
known in early legends, Homeric and others, nothing per- 
haps would have come without the help of the Thessalian 
deification of Aesculapius. When the Thessalian cult of 
the god of healing came into contact with the conceptions 
of medicine embodied in the Iliad, it apparently exercised 
little or no influence upon the positive, but absorbed into 
itself the vague and the miraculous. All the wondering 
terror with which Chiron's skill, Circe's sorcery, and Medea's 
knowledge of simples had been regarded was soon garnered 
into the treasure-houses of Aesculapius. His temples 
became centres of miracles, as well as places for the ]iractical 
study of medicine. Of course there was this latter side to 
the worship of Aesculapius, or else Hippocrates would not 
have spoken as he did, and in later days Galen would not 
have had such close commerce with the priest-s of Aescu- 
lapius, Indeed, superstitious as the worship of Aesculapius 
was, the most irrefutable proof that it was neither wholly 
nor intolerably so is the more than toleration of it by 
most admirable men of Greek and Roman medicine. 

There is one point of view common to the most 
vellous of Homer's fairy tales, to the practice of medii 
by the priests of Aesculapius, and to certain most and 
least approved aspects of modern medical procedure. 
This is the notion of affecting the mind through the body. 
That wonder-working Egyptian drug, Helen's nepenthe, and 
also the fatal flower of the lotus, cast a spell upon the mind. 
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In like manner, after Ihe worship of Aesculapius had run 
its course through centuries and reached its final, perhaps 
its most useful, form in the days of Galen and the Antonines, 
this same belief was most vigorous. " It was an age of 
valetudinarians," says a competent authority, " in many 
cases of imaginary ones; but below its various crazes concern- 
ing health and disease ... lay a valuable, because partly 
practicable, belief that all the maladies of the soul might be 
reached through the subtle gateways of the body."' The 
man who understood drugs was, in Homer's day, and during 
the age of the Antonines, as he is now, a healer of all 
curable illnesses whether of body or mind. Then as now 
power through the body over the mind was attributed to 
him. " 

The priests of Aesculapius, however, were far from taking 
a materialistic view of the soul. They supplemented the 
notion that an unsound mind can be cured through the 
body by another to which they attached every importance, i.f. 
that the sound mind can and should completely control the 
sound body. The prescriptions of Aesculapius were some- 
times given to the purified and expectant sufferer in dreams. 
Often Aesculapius himself appeared in a dream and touched 
the sick ; sometimes a messenger came, a voice as it were 
through the gateways of sleep would tell what herb or what 
treatment was necessary. Sometimes healing came from 
the nocturnal touch of serpents or of dogs sent by the god 
to his suppliants. 

The prescribed process by which the possibility of 
dreaming an inspired dream was attained was one which 

' Mariui tkt EfUnrtaa, by WiJter PatCT, M.A,, chap. iii. Tile whole 
of thii admirable chaplta- well repa)^ careful slndy. I know do olhcr 
adojuale modem proentalton dT ibc iweetitess and sanclilj of the wrvice 
of Aesculapius. 
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necessarily stilled the mental alarms of the sufferer, 
condition had to be one of passivity, such as doctors s 
times impose upon those who suffer from nen-ous prostratiottTI 
Not in a moment of excitement, but during the calm hours 
of unstirred sleep came these divine dreams. They might 
visit men anywhere, but for the most part they came only in 
the hallowed seclusion of the Aesculapian Sanctuarj-. Since 
all who were at the point of death and of child-birth were 
rigorously excluded, panics and excitements were the less 
possible ; the patient had to conform lo the law of purification 
prescribed in the temple, and then to lie down within the 
temple itself or a porch ^ near by, and within the precinct 
This process of lying down in the temple for the purpose of 
dreaming gets itself called by a Latin name which means 
literally sleeping in, and we hear much of the practice of 
Incubation in the ancient temples of Aesculapius. Alcn of 
pious minds resorted to it in order to hatch out dreams 
whereby knowledge of needful remedies came to them. 
The dream was more or less consciously thought of as 
having a being apart, like the dream in the //iaJ sent by 
Zeus to Agamemnon, — only the dream in the temple of 
Aesculapius came to enlighten, not lo deceive. What such 
dreams were supposed by the pious to accomplish is best 
shown by the prayer which Aristides addressed to them. 
" Endue my body," prays the grateful worshipper of dreams, 
" with such measure of health as may suffice it for the obeying 
of the spirit, that I may pass the day unhindered and in quiet- 
ness." ^ The body was cured in order that through it H 
spirit might gain self-command and rule the whole n 
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I liave said that Greek secular medicine sprang from the 
more positive and surgical side of the earliest pursuit of 
medicine. I have also said that all the extravagances and 
miracles believed in from the earliest days centred gradually 
around the worship of Aesculapius. But in fact the line 
between secular and sacred is hardly more easy to draw 
for these later days than for Homeric times. Surgery, of 
all things, ought to have l>een the exclusive province of the 
secularpractitioners,and yet inscriptions' found at Epidaurus 
within the precinct of Aesculapius show that operations were 
sometimes performed by ihe servants of the god and under 
his inspiration, though, to be sure, the particular cases there 
described would appear to have been most unsurgically 
dealt with. On the other hand, if the distinction in question 
is pressed too far, or too sharply drawn, a secular practitioner 
like Herophilus ought to have been quite free from the 
Homeric point of view about the superhuman efficacy of 
drugs. And yet this Herophilus, a celebrated physician 
who flourished during the first years of the third century 
B.C., speaks of all medicines as gifts from the gods, and calls 
them, when rightly used, "the hands of the gods." - This 
appeal to the healing hands of the gods in everyday 
practice is a beautifully enlightened modification of Homer's 



' Tlic best concte BO) 
riam's rcTerred to below. 
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unl of Ihese inscriplions known lo me u Dr. Mrr- 
llif ir ducoTcry and ducidalion ts one of Ihe Sinl 
■ of the disltnguished M. Kabbadiai. F^bor-in- 
spcfllu of them, uid addi that umilar ones 



10 be found at Ccn and Tricca : i.r. iiucriptiaiu ttui give recsnl of 
the manner of each cure, VIII. "i. 16. p. 375. 

■ See the Hnt senlence of the dedication addressed by Scriboniiu 
LargUi 10 Caius Julius Callislus. Compoie the ii» of Ihii quotalion bf 
Eraimu* id his Ingenious com pnrisoti of ibeGoipd of Sl I.uke la a healing 
medicine. Thii a in Ibe dedication of his pnrapbiase of that Gospel, and 
conliut the sense allached lo an analogous eiprMiion in Ihe PhiiecttUs ai 
Sophocles : ipeakitig of Philoclelei wiilhing with pain, the chonu crin ou( 
(S vaXdruu 8tCl¥ (177). 
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leaving a rough panel in the centre."' This r 
of the stone with a draught around the edge — it commonly 
goes around the whole edge — is a mark of n-orkmanship 
which may have been Phoenician, and is probably not 
Greek. The olher technical details, however, show a 
nearer approach to Greek workmanship. 

In these early walls of two kinds some discover an 
earlier temple which became in later and more magnificent 
days an appendage to the enlarged sanctuary : something 
which, for want of a better name, has been called the South 
Wing. The unmistakably unique and possibly Phoenician 
character of some of the walls here not unnaturally leads 
one to look for a parallel at the monuments in Phoenicia 
Here is Professor Reber's brief description (taken from M. 
Renan's account of his ex|Jedilion) of the "Snail's-Tower" 
at Marathus, the ancient Amrit, not far from the Byblus of 
which the Paphian Cinyras was the fabled king. This 
building, with four others, forms the most considerable mas 
of Phoenician work preserved in Phoenicia. The eSect of 
them from afar is said to be very wonderful. A closet 
view shows a certain helpless heaviness that makes them 
less interesting. The " Snail's-Tower " is constructed out 
of huge square-hewn blocks of limestone. It is a cube 

1 This rough dicssing of Iht sionc wiih a draughi around Ibe «!jr " 
known as Rustics, and hai been supposed lo be a mark ot PhoenicBiB wnA- 
manship. But though such chiselling has been found in Phoenicia, il h 
Riso plenlifiit elsewhere and does noi prove Pboenician bandiHorh bcrt 
Perhaps il is vain lo seek any real knowledge of Pboenician buildiofs, v 
to identify anything as certainty Phoenician, outside of Pboauos hsriL 
Dr. Franz Kebei has truly said in his tCunitgaihiiAtt da AOertkttmi (p. 
134) thai the cbaraclerislically Pboenician adornments of boildinci. pcinK 
and public, were of wood. The cedars of Lebanon were so neaf ftl tmd. 
Il is therefore possible— since Cyprus of old abouni 
first temple at Pnphos was chiefly of wood. The Iradiltotl of al 
wood upon the island enisled in 153a. when Ziegla' wrote — ' 
primilus fuil, sed quia melalli aeris ferax essei silva evcisa in cai 
opera metalli canipos aperaeruntarabiles." Orlelius.1573, girea A 
Marcellinus (book liv. ) and other authorities for foresu and sbipl 
Cyprus. Evngoras and Conon both resorted to these forest]. 
building, which must have bad great importance rrom the end ol 
century B.C. downward 
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duty was above reproach, but practice was another matter. 
Many motives led the faithful to consult Aesculapius more 
frequently than this principle, strictly adhered to, would 
allow ; and among them the most decisive one was his 
approach ability. A feeling of familar comradeship was 
inspired in all his worshippers by Aesculapius, and in this 
Socrates certainly shared, since his dying words were : "Crito, 
we owe a cock to Aesculapius." The meaning of this 
solemnly smiling farewell of Socrates would seem to be that 
to Aesculapius, a god who always is prescribing potions and 
whose power is manifest in their eflects, was due (hat 
most welcome and sovereign remedy which cured all the 
pains and ended all the woes of Socrates — the hemlock, 
which cured him of life which is death, and gave him the 
glorious realities of hereafter. For this great boon of 
awakening into real life Socrates owed Aesculapius a thank- 
offering. This offering of a cock to Aescubpius was 
pbinly intended for him as the awakener of the dead to 
life everlasting. 

In the story which makes Aesculapius incur the wrath of 
Zeus in order to recall to life one who was dead, and further, 
in the minds of all worshippers, this god — standing before 
Zeus as divine yet also human^is, like Prometheus, a loving 
and indulgent friend of man even when other deities frown. 
Apollo intercedes for him with angered Zeus much as he 
might for a man. Something of the mortality attributed lo 
him in the Homeric |)oems, a half- hum an it]-, clung to 
Aesculapius throughout antiquity; and the latter Greeks 
never quite banished from their worship of this god the 
notion that he was a hero or demigod only. How natural 
It was in Athens to think of a healing power under this 
aspect is shown by the <Um knowledge that we have of an 
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Athenian temple dedicated, not lo Aesculapius, but (o the ~ 
" Hero physician." Even after his full divinity came inw 
general recognition, therefore, Aesculapius bore marks of 
his previous condition. He was worshipped and besought 
not always under the name of a god, but most frequently 
under the designation, familiar to Christian ears, of the 
Son of God. Filim dei was in fact the habitual and un- 
qualiiied manner of addressing Aesculapius in his temples 
at Rome. Partly human of birth, he was wholly so in 
sympathy ; but, in his perfect power to help and heal, he 

This halo of humanity, if the expression be allowed, 
was worn by Aesculapius with all the better grace because 
he was by no means foremost in the Olympian hierarchy — 
since our minds condemn us to talk of a hierarchy when 
there was none. The god of healing, with all his train of 
abundant divinities. Health, Panacea, Convalescence (Teles- 
pliorus), and the many others, — kindly presences all of them, 
called into being solely to ease men's pain, — may be thought 
of as dwelling somewhere midway between the gods above 
and men below. There they dwelt in order perhaps to 
be near at hand when the calamities of men required their 
instant aid. So human were the beginnings of Aesculapius 
that he depended upon the power and presence in Olympus 
of Apollo his father. Just as we may imagine, if we 
choose, that Aesculapius was the vicar of Apollo on earth 
to represent him at the Eleusinian Mysteries, so we know 
that Apollo was the heavenly presence whose Olympian 
power sustained and increased the divine efficacy of all the 
works of his son Aesculapius. The words fiUus det app^ 
to Aesculapius as the son of Apollo the god. 

" Save me, and heal my grievous gout, O blessed i 
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most mighty presence, I adjure thee by thy father, to whom 
I loudly pray." Such is the prayer addressed to Aesculapius, 
"Son of Leto's son," by Diophantus, an attendant at his 
shrine, which has been lately uncovered on the southern 
slope of the Athenian Acropolis. This inscribed prayer is 
that of Diophantus bom in the Athenian township of 
Sphettus. Its faults are many in versification, and it lacks 
poetic delicacy of phrase, but stil! — Diophantus having been 
an attendant in the Athenian temple of Aesculapius — it pre- 
serves for us an ofBcial view of the relation between 
Aesculapius the divine son and the divine father Apollo. 
In their eyes a prayer to Aesculapius was also a prayer 
to Apollo, and the god of healing was thought of by them 
as a pitiful and indulgent mediator between man and 
the Holiest and Mightiest. " No one of mortals," Diophantus 
continues in this same inscription, " can give a surcease from 
such pangs. Thou alone, divinely blessed one, hast the 
power ; for the supreme gods bestowed on thee, all pitying 
one, a rich gift for mortals. Thou art their appointed 
deliverer from pain."' Thus Aesculapius was not mortal 
though he was under inspiration from above — he was the 
well-beloved saviour from sufTering, the comforter sent by 
Apollo. 

A curiously close relation between Apollo the father and 
the son Aesculapius is shown by the ApoUine epithet Paean 

' Stein IheMaynmnber of Gaillanl'sMfi/ii-fl//eu/T(fl/{V(iL n. No. 5). 
pt^uhed in New York, an article on "Anculnpia as revealed liy Ii 
icriptioni. " nxasx From a paper Ttad before Ihe New York Academy 1 
Medkfne. 19U1 March i88j. bf Aueustiu C. Meniatn. A.M,. Ph.D. 
Prolessor Merriom has there given Ihe most condie aocounl ol oil Iht 
facts tmring upon Ihe urotship ol Acsculnplui il Alheni and at Epidaimu, 
and bit Bccoum of the inicDpiions is doi ODly exhaustive bui mon 
taining. He nlso givei abundant refctcnces lo more detailed accoi 
Ihe mallei in hand. 
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which this same Diophantus bestows upon Aesculapius in 
his record, made in the same place, of thanks for recovery. 
He thanks "Paean Aesculapius," to whose skill he atlri- 
buies his deliverance. This consummation devoutly to be 
desired was promised him by Aesculapius, who appeared in 
a dream. This whole episode in Diophantus' life is a most 
authentic and imperishable record, kept upon stone, of the 
mediating and human divinity of Aesculapius, who trans- 
mitted the kindly will of Apollo to suffering men, and lent 
them the means of grace. It may truly be said of this god 
of healing that he and his father are one, for even the 
dreams wherein Aesculapius himself appeared and wrought 
cure were addressed as the " children of Apollo." " Oh, yc 
children of Apollo, who in limes past have stilled the waves 
of sorrow for many people, and lighted up a lamp of safety 
before those who travel by sea and land, be pleased in your 
great condescension ... to accept this prayer . , ." ' So 
opens the collect of Aristides already alluded 10. The 
final source of power is Apollo; and the accomplishment 
of cure, no matter what natural means and medicines are 
employed, is at the bidding of Aesculapius, whose loving- 
kindness miraculously btings healing. Often, therefore, he 
was looked upon as a patron saint might be. 
mediator and an elder brother — a being close to the divir 
with whom the worshipper need not always be on ti 
the most ceremonious observance. 

This nearness to man involved what we might ' 
humility in some sort, or self-subordination in regard to the 
other gods ; but both of these terms are far too exclusivelj 
modern to be used very strictly of any Greek divioi 
Aesculapius was not a jealous god, and when his holy p 

< Mr. l>aler'i Irauslali 
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cinct was set apart near to the ancient places of worship 
sacred to other and older gods, there was not room perhaps 
for showing him all due honour. Therefore Aesculapius, 
more than most of the gods in Greece, required for his 
cult a district all his own^a country sacred to him, where 
his worship should be the centre of religious and also of 
social life. Such a country, dedicated to bis worship, was 
the district of Epidaurus. 

On the eastern coast of Argolis, full in view from the 
islands of Salamis and Aegina, over against Athens and the 
Piraeus, lies the town of Epidaurus, with the volcanic and 
picturesque peninsula of Methana just to the south of it, 
beyond a fertile seaward plain. This plain and the 
mountain heights beyond it form the district of Epidaurus. 
In the town itself were minor sanctuaries of the god — not 
only a temple for himself, but one for his wife, GintUkeart 
or Epione they called her ; but beyond this name, and the 
existence of her Epidaurian temple, which disappeared with 
the town of Epidaurus, little more is known about her. 
Fortunately it is otherwise with the great centre of all 
Aesculapian worship in antiquity — the Epidaurian Hieron 
or Holy ground. This lies higher up and farther inland 
than the town of Epione's shrine. From this Hieron of 
Epidaurus went forth to the east and west those who 
established the great centres of Aesculapian worship else- 
where. They claimed to have founded the Coan* temple, 
near which Hippocrates was bom, and the sanctuary sacred 

' Some sort of AraeulBpiiUi wonhip al Cos, of ui HUliW dnie Ihin an]' 
possible foundation (ram Epidauius. mml be allowed. Indeed, iu««u 
and pre-emlncDcc al a companitivel]' Ule date probably made the Epi- 
dsurians claim to have founded vaiious lempla quite ai old aj their own. 
Tbe lileusliunns certainly claimed the same sort of precedence rna 
rcloponneiian shrines of less note than Ihein. bin of equal oi creater 
onliqaily. 
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necessarily stilled the mental alarms of the sufferer. His 
condition had to be one of passivity, such as doctors some- 
times impose upon those who suffer from nervous prostration. 
Not in a moment of excitement, but during the calm hours 
of unstirred sleep came these divine dreams. They might 
visit men anywhere, but for the most part they came only in 
the hallowed seclusion of the Aesculapian Sanctuary. Since 
alt who were at the point of death and of child-birth were 
rigorously excluded, panics and excitements were the less 
possible; thepatient had to conform to the law of purification 
prescribed in the temple, and then to lie down within the 
temple itself or a porch ^ near by, and within the precinct 
This process of lying down in the temple for the purpose of 
dreaming gets itself called by a Latin name which means 
literally sleeping in, and we hear much of the practice of 
Incubation in the ancient temples of Aesculapius, Men 
pious minds resorted to it in order to hatch out 
whereby knowledge of needful remedies came to them. 
The dream was more or less consciously thought of as 
having a being apart, like the dream in the Iliad sent by 
Zeus to Agamemnon, — only the dream in the temple of 
Aesculapius came to enlighten, not to deceive. What such 
dreams were supposed by the pious to accomplish is best 
shown by the prayer which Aristides addressed to them. 
" Endue my body," prays the grateful worshipper of dreams, 
" with such measure of health as may suffice it for the obeying 
of the spirit, that I may fwiss the day unhindered and in quiet 
ness."- The body was cured in order that through it 
spirit might gain self-command and rule the whole man. 

' The word ilm or pi>rli, 

English, I bave preferred tc 

' Mr. Paler's Iranstalion 
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1 luLve s;iid that Grt;ek secular medicine sprang from Ihc 
more positive and surgical side of the earliest pursuit of 
medicine. I have also said that all the extravagances and 
miracles believed in from the earliest days centred gradually 
around the worship of Aesculapius, But in fact the line 
between secular and sacred is hardly more easy to draw 
for these later days than for Homeric times. Surgery, of 
all things, ought to have been the exclusive province of the 
secular practitioners, and yet inscriptions' found at Epidaurus 
within the precinct of Aesculapius show that operations were 
sometimes performed by the servants of the god and under 
his inspiration, though, to be sure, the particular cases there 
described would appear to have been most unsurgically 
dealt with. On the other hand, if the distinction in question 
is pressed too far, or too shaqily drawn, a secular practitioner 
like Herophilus ought to have been quite free from the 
Homeric point of view about the superhuman efficacy of 
drugs. And yet tiiis Herophilus, a celebrated physician 
who flourished during the first years of the third century 
B.C., speaks of all medicines as gifts from the gods, and calls 
them, when rightly used, "the hands of the gods." - This 
appeal to the healing hands of the gods in everyday 
practice is a beautifully enlightened modification of Homer's 

' The best coneiieacrountoT these iiiH^ipllaiu known lomc is Dr. Mrr- 
rUm's refoTMl 10 below. Their discovery and elucidniion is one o\ Ihr firat 
(if Ifae useful actiievemenls of the distinguished M. Knldiadiu. Epbor-ln- 
chief of Antiquities. Strain speaks of them, and itddi thai similar ones 
were la be found at Cos and Tricca : i.t. inscriptions IhM give reootd of 
Ihe manner of each cure, VIII. vi. 16, p. 375. 

= Sec the 6nt senlence of the dedication addressed by Scrilxiriius 
Largus to Calus Julius CaUlstus. Compare ihe use of this quotation by 
Erasmus in his Ingenious comparison of Ihe Gospel of ^. Luke to a holing 
medicine: This is in Ihe dedication of his paraphrase oF that Gospel, and 
contrast the sense allached to an analogous expression in the PMiloclrlti of 
Sophocld : speaking of Philoctctnu-rithing wiih pain, ihechonu cHcs out 
w roXd^i ff(u>r (177). 
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notion that the root moly could only be digged from its 
secret hiding place by a god. And indeed this utterance 
of Herophilus was quite in agreement with the view of 
Hippocrates, who said long before the day of Herophilus, 
with reference to divine intervention and healing, " Medicine 
inclines to do honour to the gods as concerning symptoms 
or sickness, and doctors give way before them, since mi 
lore has no superabundance of power." ' 

And yet this harmony between science and religion, 
pious deference of physicians to the god of physic and their 
respect for the miracles worked in his name, left a difficult 
question for the decision of laymen. When should there 
be appeal to the god and his divine skill, and when should 
the counsel of human doctors be resorted to ? The doctrine 
of Socrates may well be taken to represent the mind of the 
most enlightened mea "Seek as far as you may to 
yourself before asking the gods for help and counsel" 
was the view of Socrates about consulting oracles in genei 
and no doubt he would have applied it to the most 
primitive and wide - spread of all Greek ways of consult- 
ing oracies, the dreaming of dreams in the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius, as well as to other appeals to Aesculapion skiH. 
"Exhaust human skill and resource before appealing to' 
the god," he would have said. Theoretically this view 

' See (lie sixth poraeraph of tbe Ircalise on profes^onal hanoiu (rati 
efcrxiitwffift^i). This treatise is by some mnaidered. Ihousb on p 
negative grounds, of doubtful authorship. 1 am convinced with E 
berg that it is by Hippocrates ; some doctor certainly wrote it 
it certainly represents a typical point of view. This spirit of pious de. 
ference to divine power is by no means confined lo one treatise of 
Hippocrates. There is a solitary quotation upon whicb the ingenious 
WilamovitE - Mocllendorf founds his otherwise baseless assertion thai 
Hippocrates was free from any belief in Aesculapius. The passage a 
in the treatise on aiis, viaters. and climntes, and is a protest Agaii 
gross Scythian superstition. Moellendorfs very strained reading of il 
tie refuted by other undoubted sayings of Hippocrates. 
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duty was above reproach, but practice was another matter. 
Many motives led the faithful to consult Aesculapius more 
frequently than this principle, strictly adhered to, would 
allow ; and among them the most decisive one was his 
approachability, A feeling of familar comradeship was 
inspired in all his worshippers by Aesculapius, and in this 
Socrates certainly shared, since his dying words were : "Crito, 
we owe a cock to Aesculapius." The meaning of this 
solemnly smiling farewell of Socrates would seem to be that 
to Aesculapius, a god who always is prescribing potions and 
whose power is manifest in their effects, was due that 
most welcome and sovereign remedy which cured all the 
pains and ended all the woes of Socrates — the hemlock, 
which cured him of life which is death, and gave him the 
glorious realities of hereafter. For this great boon of 
awakening into real life Socrates owed Aesculapius a thank- 
offering. This offering of a cock to Aesculapius was 
plainly intended for him as the awakener of the dead to 
life everlasting. 

In the story which makes Aesculapius incur the wrath of 
Zeus in order to recall to life one who was dead, and further, 
in the minds of all worshippers, this god — standing before 
Zeus as divine yet also human — is, like Prometheus, a loving 
and indulgent friend of man even when other deities frown. 
Apollo intercedes for him with angered Zeus much as he 
might for a man. Something of the mortality attributed to 
bim in the Homeric jioems, a half- humanity, clung to 
Aesculapius throughout antiquity ; and the latter Greeks 
never quite banished from their worship of this god the 
notion that he was a hero or demigod only. How natural 
H was in Athens to think of a healing power under this 
aspect is shown by the dim knowledge that we have of an 
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Athenian temple dedicated, not Co Aesculapius, but to the 
" Hero physician."' Even after his full divinity came into 
genera! recognition, therefore, Aesculapius bore marlcs of 
his previous condition. He was worshipped and besought 
not always under the name of a god, but most frequently 
under the designation, familiar to Christian ears, of the 
Son of God. Filius dei was in fact the habitual and un- 
qualified manner of addressing AescuUipius in his temples 
at Rome. Partly human of birth, he was wholly so in 
sympathy ; but, in his perfect power to help and heal, he 
was divine. 

This halo of humanity, if the expression be allowed, 
was worn by Aesculapius with all the better grace because 
he was by no means foremost in the Olympian hierarchy — 
since our minds condemn us to talk of a hierarchy when 
there was none. The god of healing, with all his train 0^ 
abundant divinities, Health, Panacea, Convalescence (Televfl 
phorus), and the many others, — kindly presences all of them, J 
called into being solely to ease men's pain, — may be thought 
of as dwelling somewhere midway between the gods above 
and men below. There they dwelt in order perhaps to 
be near at hand when the calamities of men required t 
instant aid So human were the beginnings of Aesculapt 
that he depended upon the power and presence in Oly 
of Apollo bis father. Just as we may imagine, i 
choose, that Aesculapius was the vicar of Apollo on 
to represent him at the Eleusinian Mysteries, so we 1 
that Apollo was the heavenly presence whose Olym[» 
power sustained and increased the divine efficacy of all t; 
works of his son Aesculapius. The words }. 
to Aesculapius as the son of Apollo the god. 

"Save me, and heal my grievous gout, ( 
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most mighty presence, I adjure thee by thy father, to whom 
I loudly pray," Such is the prayer addressed to Aesculapius, 
"Son of I^to's son," by Diophantus, an attendant at his 
shrine, which has been lately uncovered on the southern 
slope of the Athenian Acropolis. This Inscribed prayer is 
that of Diophantus born in the Athenian township of 
Sphetlus. Its faults are many in versification, and it lacks 
poetic delicacy of phrase, but still — Diophantus ha\-ing been 
an attendant in the Athenian temple of Aesculapius— it pre- 
serves for us an official view of the relation between 
Aesculapius the divine son and the divine father ApoUo. 
In their eyes a prayer lo Aesculapius was also a prayer 
to Apollo, and the god of healing was thought of by them 
as a pitiful and indulgent mediator Iwtween man aniJ 
the Holiest and Mightiest, " No one of mortals," Diophantus 
continues in this same inscription, " can give a surcease from 
such pangs. Thou alone, divinely blessed one, hast the 
power ; for the supreme gods bestowed on thee, all pitying 
one, a rich gift for mortals. Thou art their appointed 
deliverer from pain."' Thus Aesculapius was not mortal 
though he was under inspiration from above — he was the 
well-beloved saviour from suffering, the comforter sent by 
Apollo. 
. A curiously close relation between Apollo the father and 
1 die son Aesculapius is shown by the ApoUine epithet Paean 

I SeeinlheMaynumbcrorGamard'sJ/<'.fh-a//0Hnta/(voL id. No. 5). 
published in New York, ui uliclE on " Auculapia u revsUed b; In- 
KTiplkmi." recall from a paper road txfore the New York Academy of 
Medicine, 19U1 March 1885. by AQgiului C. MerTuun, A.M.. Ph.D. 
ProfcBor Mcrriam ha» llwm given the moal concise account of alJ the 
bell bearing ugxm the worship of Aesculapius at Athens and at Eptdaums. 
and his account of the insciiplioni is not omiy exhaustive but most enter- 
taining. He niso glvea abundant rcrercncei (o more detailed accounts of 
the matter in hand. 
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which this same Diophantus bestows upon Aesculapius in 
his record, made in the same place, of thanks for recovery. 
He thanks " Paean Aesculapius," to whose skill he attri- 
butes his deliverance. This consummation devoutly to be 
desired was promised him by Aesculapius, who appeared in 
a dream. This whole episode in Diophantus' life is a most 
authentic and imperishable record, kept upon stone, of the 
mediating and human divinity of Aesculapius, who trans- 
mitted the kindly will of Apollo to suffering men, and lent 
them the means of grace. It may truly be said of this god 
of healing that he and his father are one, for even the 
dreams wherein Aesculapius himself appeared and wrought 
ciue were addressed as the " children of Apollo." " Oh, ye 
children of Apollo, who in times past have stilled the waves 
of sorrow for many people, and lighted up a lamp of safety 
before those who travel by sea and land, be pleased in youi 
great condescension ... to accept this prayer . . ." ' So 
opens the collect of Aristides already alluded to. The 
final source of power is Apollo ; and the accomplishment 
of cure, no matter what natural means and medicines are 
employed, is at the bidding of Aesculapius, whose loving: 
kindness miraculously brings healing. Often, therefore^ 
was looked upon as a patron saint might be. He 
mediator and an elder brother — a being close to the divinil 
with whom the worshipper need not always be on terms of 
the most ceremonious observance. 

This nearness to man involved what we might call 
humility in some sort, or self-subordination in regard to the 
other gods ; but both of these terms are far too exclusively 
modem to be used very strictly of any Greek 
Aesculapius was not a jealous god, and when his 
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cincC was set apart near to the ancient places of worship 
sacred to oilier and older gods, there was not room perhaps 
for showing him all due honour. Therefore Aesculapius, 
more than most of the gods in Greece, required for his 
cult a district all his own^ — a country sacred to him, where 
his worship should be the centre of reiigious and also of 
social life. Such a country, dedicated to his worship, was 
the district of Epidaurus. 

On the eastern coast of Argolis, full in view from the 
islands of Salamis and Aegina, over against Athens and the 
Piraeus, lies the town of Epidaurus, with the volcanic and 
picturesque peninsula of Methana just to the south of it, 
beyond a fertile seaward plain. This plain and the 
mountain heights beyond it form the district of Epidaurus. 
In the town itself were minor sanctuaries of the god — not 
only a temple for himself, but one for his wife, GentUkeart 
or Epione they called her ; but beyond this name, and the 
existence of her Epidaurian temple, which disappeared with 
the town of Epidaurus, little more is known alxiut her. 
Fortunately it is otherwise with the great centre of all 
Aesculapian worship in antiquity- — the Epidaurian Hitron 
or Holy ground. This lies higher up and farther inland 
than the town of Epione's shrine. From this Hieron of 
Epidaurus went forth lo ihe east and west those who 
established the great centres of Aesculapian worship else- 
where. They claimed to have founded the Coan ' temple, 
near which Hippocrates was bom, and the sanctuary sacred 

' Some sort of Aciculapian worship ■[ Coi, of an earlis dale Ihan any 
possible foundation from Epidaurus, mint be allowed. tndc«d, success 
■nd pre-eminefice at a comparBtivcly late dale probably made itie Epi- 
daurians cUim to have foundrd various lemples quilc as old u llicir own. 
The Eletuiniani cenainly claimed Ihe tame son of inecedence over 
PBloponneslan ibtind of less note than Iheira, but oF equal or grciler 
wtlqaity. 




to Aesculapius on the island in the Tiber at Rome certsdnhf 
derived from them. 

Suppose we have landed at ancient Epidaurus and are 
bound for this beautiful upland health resort. First our 
course lies southward till, at half a mile's distance, the 
inland road turns to cross the fertile but narrow Epidaurian 
plain, which is about a quarter of a mile in width. The way 
then follows a mountain torrent for a time, and goes inland 
two miles and more. Here at a crossways the pilgrim to 
the shrine of Aesculapius leaves the high road to ascend the 
side and cross the shoulder of Mount Titihion. Two 
downward miles, and you are at last on consecrated ground 
A semicircle of gentle and, for those parts, well-wooded 
slopes hems in the Hieron to the northward, the soulhward, 
and the eastward, while towards the north-west the vall^ 
leans downward into a wider valley, through which t 
the carriage-road that goes to Nauplia.' 

The Epidaurian birth-legend of Aesculapius has alrcadf -^ 
been alluded to. ^Vhen her father, the Thessalian King 
Phlegyas, visited Epidaurus to spy out the land with a view 
to conquest, Coronis was with him. She, fearing discovery by 
him when her time came, caused the new-bom babe Aescu- 
lapius, her son by Apollo, to be exposed on the upland slopes 
of Mount Titthion. The existence of this babe remained 
unknown of Phlegyas, and would perhaps long have been 
unheard of, had It not been for what befell a mountain- 
ranging shepherd, just when the babe was exposed- This 
shepherd missed a faithful dog and also one of his flock. 
Aresthanas — for such was the shepherd's name — hastened 
to make thorough search, and after wandering through 
many mountain places, found the missing goat pxiag 

' Tbe luual approach is by this eicdlent rood. 
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sustenance to a new-born babe, while the faithful dog was 
keeping careful guard over the two. To commemorate 
this beautiful and miraculous episode the name of that 
mountain became Titthion — the mountain of the nursing- 
goaL 

When Aresthanas sought to lift up the babe a great light 
streamed from it, as it were the flash of lightning. This 
was a sign from Heaven ; therefore he left the infant god 
where he had found him, not lifting him up nor bearing 
him away. Soon the fame of this and oiher wonders that 
followed it was noised abroad over land and sea, and people 
knew that the infant Aesculapius was skilled in all manner 
of devices for the sick, and — most wonderful of all — people 
were made aware that in him was the miraculous power to 
raise from the dead whomsoever he would. 

This later story just given from Pausanias is very 
different from Pindar's earlier one. When Pindar wrote, 
Aesculapius had not yet detinilely changed his abode, and 
was still sometimes thought of as living in Thessaly. The 
general course of events, as well as the names Phlegyas and 
Coronis, are common to both stones, and prove them to be 
one; but on the whole the earlier' one — Pindar's, which 
knows not Epidaurus hut unfolds itself in Thessaly^is the 
more tragical. There was on the part of Coronis, whom Apollo 
had wedded, a faithlessness so flagrant that it brought her 
destructioa 1 The righteous indignation of j\pollo, whose 
sister Artemis slew the guilty maid, made him forget the child 
that was to be, until Coronis, not yet a mother though a 
guilty spouse, lay stretched upon the flaming fiincral pyre. 

> See Uw XVIlh Homeric Hymn, xbne the Dotian plain oi Thn»1y >i 
IliTcn as Aoculapius' birthplace. ■■ To Asclepios, bcaler o( liikiias, 
beeiiu my soDg : id Apollo's son. vihom heavenly Coronis ban on ibe 
Datian plain, ami ibe was Phlegyas' daughter." 
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Snatched from the flames, Aesculapius is given lo the care 
of Chiron, of whom he learns the art of healing. Pindar's 
tale keeps Aesculapius near to Tricca, his most ancient and 
original place of worship, not far from Pyrasus, the earliest 
and Thessalian abode of Dcmeler. Homer's account of 
Aesculapius differs from both of the above legends in its 
more matter-of-fact tone. The miracles are fewer in Homers 
version, but he agrees with Pindar in making Thessaly the 
birthplace of the god. As before insisted upon, Homer's 
Aesculapius was scarcely a god — he was the hero who 
came to parry and make unavailing the thrusts of all 
manner of diseases. 

Turning now from the god Aesculapius to his 
dwelling place, from mythology to archaeology', let us go 
to his holy place in the valley overlooked by his EpidaurtaB- 
birthplace Mount Titthion, and also by Mount Cynortion, 
sacred from of old to his father Apollo. Once arrivied 
there, we cannot fail lo notice the health-giving purity of 
the air and a kindly cheerful smile that meets us in the 
landscape. But soon the most surprising, the only surpris- 
ing, feature in the landscape lays hold upon the eye and 
engrosses the mind— the theatre of Polycletus. Many ancient 
theatres have been excavated in Greece, in Greater Greece, 
and Grecian Asia Minor, but the Epidaurian theatre is the 
most perfectly preserved and the most beautiful of ihem all. 
This theatre of Dionysus, and also the exquisite and unique 
Rotunda, which lies within the sacred enclosure of Aescu- 
lapius, are architectural masterpieces by Polycletus, a native 
of Argolis, where Epidaurus lies. Although there were 
two artists of this name, the elder and the younger, and 
there has consequently been a discussion of the point, the 
theatre and the Rotunda at Epidaurus are now generally 
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credited lo the younger Polycietus. Of the Rotunda I shall 
presently speak. Of the iheatre Pausanias declares his high 
opinion: "Roman theatres may be finer," he says, "and 
those of latter-day Greece may be larger, but still the Epi- 
daurian masterpiece of Polycietus is peerless for harmony 
of proportion and charm of aspect, " ' 

From various sources, but chiefly from the minute pains 
given lo results of excavation at Epidaurus and Athens, it 
appears that certain features characterised any and every 
precinct of Aesculapius in the days when his worship was 
finally organised. First a small temple for the god himself 
to dwell in was required. Aesculapius was too generously 
scrupulous about any curtailment of comfort for the sick 
who resorted to him ever to require a large temple for 
himself. In this modest building was the statue of the 
god, and there were hung or disjKised in some satisfactory 
way the smaller and more valuable votive offerings made to 
him by grateful convalescents. The one thing needful was 
room for long and commodious porches with the right 

' II was noi nreiiknl which groupffd logMhtr on ihe Alheninn Acropolis 
U wet! at in Uie Hiaan at Epidauiu9 (he temple of Ae«cutapiiu and Ihc 
theatre of DiDnysuA. Cofivcnience certainly had somelhini; lo do with it, 
and at Athens the comfort of the sick reqaind just the eiposure of the 
Ibeatre. Moreover, the inspiration and amiuemenl aflbrdol to invahdi 
by ready iCchs lo Ibeauricol performiuic« were numhered ninoag iheit 
curative reuurces by Ihe prirsti ol Aesculapius, The well-known caic of 
Ariilides leaves no doubt on this point. Still, beyond these more prosaic 
reasons religious ones miRhl be assigned. Aesculapiiu and Dionysus 
were associated in ritual t^ their connection with the Greater Mysteries al 
Eleu^i. Their commoo origin in the northward rrsions of Thessaly and 
Thrace left its mark in certain touches common to the legends of Iheir 
birth. There was, hirthermore, a part assigned to the god Aesculapius in 
the feillvals of Dionysui, WImt Iliii was cin only br guesacd. Perhaps 
it may have connection with a need fur Aesculapius, the upniser of the 
dead to Ule ; for Dionysui. typifying by his yearly death Ihe winlei of each 
jWar, had lo be quickened every spring, and (has could profit by the near 
[ presence of the holing god, Ihe well-bdoved son of bit brother and ftUy, 
Apollo. 
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notion that the root moly could only be digged from its 
secret hiding place by a god. And indeed this utterance 
of Herophilus was quite in agreement with the view of 
Hippocrates, who said long before the day of HerophUus, 
with reference to divine intervention and healing, "Medicine 
inclines to do honour to the gods as concerning symptoms 
or sickness, and doctors give way before them, 
lore has no superabundance of power." ' 

And yet this harmony between science and religion, thuT 
pious deference of physicians to the god of physic and their 
respect for the miracles worked in his name, left a difficult 
question for the decision of laymen. When should there 
be appeal to the god and his divine skill, and when should 
the counsel of human doctors be resorted to ? The doctrine 
of Socrates may well be taken to represent the mind of the 
most enlightened men. " Seek as far as you may to 
yourself before asking the gods for help and counsel." 
was the view of Socrates about consulting oracles in gen< 
and no doubt he would have applied it to the most 
primitive and wide - spread of all Greek ways of consult- 
ing oracles, the dreaming of dreams in the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius, as well as to other appeals to Aesculapian stuU.- 
"Exhaust human skill and resource before appealing to^ 
the god," he would have said. Theoretically this view of 
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' See the sixth paragraph of Ihe treatise 
*0<r3pi*winJ''n)' This treatise is by soidc 
tiegalivc grounds, of doubtful authorship, 

berg that it is by Hippocrates ; some doctor cenainly wrote it. uid 
il certainly represents a typical point of view. This spirit of pious de- 
ference to divine power is by no means confined to one treatise of 
Hippocrates. There is a solitary quotation upon which the ingeruDnu 
WDamoviti - Moellendorf founds his otherwise baseless assertion that 
Hippocrates was free from any belief in Aesculapius. The passage occm 
in Ihe treatise on airs, waters, and climnles. and is a protest agaiiui Ji 
gross Scythian superstition. MoeltendorTs very strained reading of it cui 
be refuted by other undoubted sayings of Hippocrates. 
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duty was above reproach, but practice was another mailer. 
Many motives led the faithful to consult Aesculapius more 
frequently than this principle, strictly adhered to, would 
allow ; and among them the most decisive one was his 
app reachability. A feeling of familar comradeship was 
inspired in all his worship|}ers by Aesculapius, and in this 
Socrates certainly shared, since his dying words were : "Crilo, 
we owe a cock to Aesculapius." The meaning of this 
solemnly smiling farewell of Socrates would seem to be that 
to Aesculapius, a god who always Is prescribing potions and 
whose [wwer is manifest in their effects, was due that 
most welcome and sovereign remedy which cured all the 
pains and ended all the woes of Socrates — the hemlock, 
which cured him of life which is death, and gave him the 
glorious realities of hereafter. For this great boon of 
awakening into real life Socrales owed Aesculapius a thank- 
offering. This oflering of a cock to Aesculapius was 
plainly intended for him as the awakener of the dead to 
life everlasting. 

In the story which makes Aesculapius incur the wrath of 
Zeus in order to recall to life one who was dead, and further, 
in the minds of all worshippers, this god — standing before 
Zeus as divine yet abo human — is, like Prometheus, a loving 
and indulgent friend of man even when other deities frown. 
Apollo intercedes for him with angered Zeus much as he 
might for a man. Something of the mortality attributed to 
him in ihc Homeric poems, a half- humanity-, clung lo 
Aesculapius throughout antiquity; and the latter Greeks 
never quite banished from their worship of this god the 
notion that he was a hero or demigod only. How natural 
it was in Athens to think of a healing power under this 
aspect is shown by the dim knowledge that wc have of an 
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of ihe comma substituted for it in the generally a 
text, settles the question. Still the [iresent punctuation of 
Slrabo's text is of very ancient date, since, as we shall see, 
Eustathius read it as Meineke does. It will be well 
therefore to go into many details and fully to understand 
how such a conflict of opinions has gathered around so 
simple a matter as the identification of this Cypriote 
Olympus. Above ail we must remember that ihe sarao 
name of Olympus is also applied by Strabo to a headland- 
promontory at the eMremest north-eastern point of the 
island.' About the situation of this, the lesser Olympus of 
Cyprus, there are not two opinions. Now I will pass in 
review some of the accounts given at various more or less 
modern times of the greater Olympus. No more com- 
manding authority than that of His Holiness Pope Pius 
the Second can be appealed to in the fifteenth centurj-. 
In the chapter on Asia Minor of his Opera Geo^raphiea ti 
Historical he translates from Strabo the passage where 
Olympus is mentioned, — he does not speak of Strabo, bul 
simply adopts the passage as his own. Having mentioned 
Citium [Larnaca], he writes : " Deinde Aniathus civitas, 
et intermedio spatio oppidum nomine Palae el Olympus 
mons qui mamillae speciem praebuit cl Curias penin- 
sulam, et Curium urbs." Thus the Pope Aeneas Sylvius 
de' Piccolomini plainly ignored the highest mountain of 
Cyprus and applied the name Olympus to Mount Santa 
Croce ; or did he simply follow the punctuation of the 

■Wfia 'P6Sar. . . . It ie impossible. I ihink, to suppose witli Die ingcnioia 
d'Anville (.lAnci'nu dc f/nitilul, Anctenne S£rie, voL iixii. p. aj^) in hii 
Rahirches G/agrafhiqiui lar ftlc de Chyfrt, thai Strabo meant both 
Stavrovuni and Troodoa by his Ol/mpus. 

' Thus Ihe name Olympus rightfully occurs twice on maps of ancknl 
Cypnis, Onelius in his ancient map (1580) brings U in thrice, nnd » 
does M. le Comte de Mas I^lric on a map published in i86a. 

' Pius 11. is not speaking from peraonal observation, as in his Ca»- 
mtnlarii. where be so graphicHlly describes the situation of Monte Olitela 
and Ihe Alban Hills. Cyprus, throughout the fifteenth cenlury, was lillli 
Tisiled, and indeed even in Venice was regarded as a place of lianishlaeM, 
■s was shown by the banishment of two incoavenienc nobles la Nicosia in 
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most mighty presence, I adjure thee by thy father, to whom 
I loudly pray." Such is the prayer addressed to Aesculapius, 
"Son of Ixito's son," by Diophantus, an attendant at his 
shrine, which has laeen lately uncovered on the southern 
slope of the Athenian Acropolis. This inscribed prayer Js 
that of IJiophantus bom in the Athenian township of 
Sphettus. Its faults are many in versification, and it lacks 
poetic delicacy of phrase, but still — Diophantus having been 
an attendant in the Athenian temple of Aesculapius — it pre- 
serves for us an official view of the relation between 
Aesculapius the divine son and the divine father Apollo, 
In their eyes a prayer to Aesculapius was also a prayer 
to Apollo, and the god of healing was thought of by them 
as a pitiful and indulgent mediator l>etween man and 
the Holiest and Mightiest. " No one of mortals," Diophantus 
continues in this same inscription, " can give a surcease from 
such pangs. Thou alone, divinely blessed one, hast the 
power ; for the supreme gods bestowed on thee, all pitying 
one, a rich gift for mortals. Thou art their appointed 
deliverer from pain."' Thus Aesculapius was not mortal 
though he was under inspiration from above— he was the 
well-beloved saviour from suffering, the comforter sent by 
Apolla 

A curiously close relation between Apollo the father and 
'Ihe son Aesculapius is shown by the Apolline epithet Paean 

■ SeeialtK!Maynumbero[Gai11an]'i^<fi/ic'a//mnid/(voL ■a. No. 5). 
publiihed in New York, an article on " Aesculapia as rpvcalsl by In- 
Kitptfani." recast from n paper read before the New York Academy of 
Medicine, 151th Much 1885, by Auguilus C Mmuun. A.M., Ph.D. 
Professor Metrimn hns there given ihe motl concise accoqnt of all the 
fcids branng upon the worship of Aeseulnpiui at Alhetii and al Epidanriis, 
and bi* account of the inscriplioi ■ "' > ■ ■ 
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which this same Diophantus bestows upon Aesculapius in 
his record, made in the same place, of thanks for recovery. 
He thanks " Paean Aesculapius," to whose sluU he attri- 
butes his deliverance. This consummation devoutly to be 
desired was promised him by Aesculapius, who appeared in 
a dream. This whole episode in Diophantus' life is a most 
authentic and imperishable record, kept upon stone, of the 
mediating and human divinity of Aesculapius, who trans- 
mitted the kindly will of Apollo to suffering men, and lent 
them the means of grace. It may truly be said of this god 
of healing that he and his father are one, for even the 
dreams wherein Aesculapius himself appeared and wrought 
cure were addressed as the " children of ApoUo." " Oh. ye 
children of Apotlo, who in times past have stilled the waves 
of sorrow for many people, and lighted up a lamp of safety 
before those who travel by sea and land, be pleased in your 
great condescension ... to accept this prayer . . ." ' So 
opens the collect of Aristides already alluded to. The 
final source of power is Apollo; and the accomplishment 
of cure, no matter what natural means and medicines are 
employed, is at the bidding of Aesculapius, whose loving- 
kindness miraculously brings healing. Often, therefore, he 
was looked upon as a patron saint might be. He w&s a 
mediator and an elder brother — a being close to the divinity, 
with whom the worshipper need not always be on terms of 
the most ceremonious observance. 

This nearness to man involved what we might call 
humility in some sort, or self-subordination in regard to the 
other gods ; but both of these terms are far too exclusively 
modem to be used very strictly of any Greek divi 
Aesculapius was not a jealous god, and when his holy j 

■ Mr. l'alt;r'5 UauLiIiDa. 
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cinct was set apart near to the ancient places of worship 
sacred to other and older gods, there was not room perhaps 
for showing him all due honour. Therefore Aesculapius, 
more than most of the gods in Greece, required for his 
cult a district all his own — a country sacred to him, where 
his worship should be the centre of religious and also of 
social life. Such a country, dedicated to his worship, was 
the district of Epidaurus. 

On the eastern coast of Argolis, full in view from the 
islands of Salamis and Aegina, over against Athens and the 
Piraeus, lies the town of Epidaurus, with the volcanic and 
picturesque peninsula of Methana just to the south of il, 
beyond a fertile seaward plain. This plain and the 
mountain heights beyond it form the district of Epidaurus. 
In the town itself were minor sanctuaries of the god— not 
only a temple for himself, but one for his wife, GenlUkeart 
or Epione they called her ; but beyond this name, and the 
existence of her Epidaurian temple, which disappeared with 
the town of Epidaurus, little more is known about her. 
Fortunately il is otherwise with the great centre of all 
Aesculapian worship in antiquity^ — the Epidaurian Huron 
or Holy ground. This lies higher up and farther inland 
than the town of Epione's shrine. From this Hieron of 
Epidaurus went forth to the east and west those who 
established the great centres of Aesculapian worship else- 
where. They claimed to have founded the Coan ' temple, 
near which Hippocrates was born, and the sanctuary sacred 



' Some son of AemilapiBn worship 
pouibic (oundalion Irom Epidaurus. i 
and pre-eminence m a comparnrivcly 

The Eleiuinians c«taiitly claimed ihe lam 
Fdopoonesbn shrines of leu nolc than Ibei 

■ntlquiiy. 
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to Aesculapius on the island in the Tiber at Rome cert 
derived from them. 

Suppose we have landed at ancient Epidanms and a 
bound for this beautiful upland health resort. First our 
course lies southward till, at half a mile's distance, the 
inland road turns lo cross the fertile but narrow Epidaurian 
plain, which is about a quarter of a mile in width. The way 
then follows a mountain torrent for a time, and goes inland 
two miles and more. Here at a crossways the pilgrim to 
the shrine of Aesculapius leaves the high road to ascend the 
side and cross the shoulder of Mount Titthion. Two 
downward miles, and you are at last on consecrated ground. 
A semicircle of gentle and, for those parts, well-wooded 
slopes hems in the Hieron to the northward, the southward, 
and the eastward, while towards the north-west the valley 
leans downward into a wider valley, through which extends 
the carriage-road that goes to NaupUa.' 

The Epidaurian binh-tegend of Aesculapius has already 
been alluded to. When her father, the Thessalian King 
Phlegyas, visited Epidaurus lo spy out the land with a view 
to conquest, Coronis was with him. She, fearing discovery by 
him when her time came, caused the new-born babe Aescu- 
lapius, her son by Apollo, to be exposed on the upland slopes 
of Mount Titthion. The existence of this babe remained 
unknown of Phlegyas, and would perhaps long have been 
unheard of, had it not been for what befell a mountain- 
ranging shepherd, just when the babe was exposed This 
shepherd missed a faithful dog and also one of his Hock. 
Areslhanas — for such was the shepherd's name — hastened 
to make thorough search, and afler wandering throng ■ 
many mountain places, found the missing goat ; 
' The usual approach is by this eiccUenl Toad. 
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lustenance to a new-born babe, while the faithful dog was 
keeping careful guard over the two. To commemorate 
this beautiful and miraculous episode the name of that 
mountain became Titlhion — the mountain of the nursing- 
goat. 

When Aresthanas sought to lift up the babe a great light 
fltreamed from it, as it were the flash of lightning. This 
sign from Heaven ; therefore he left the infant god 
where he had found him, not lifting him up nor bearing 
him away. Soon the fame of this and other wonders that 
followed it was noised abroad over land and sea, and people 
knew that the infant Aesculapius was skilled in all manner 
of devices for the sick, and — most wonderful of all — people 
were made aware that in him was the miraculous power to 
raise from the dead whomsoever he would. 

This later story just given from Pausanias is very 
different from Pindar's earlier one. When Pindar wrote, 
Aesculapius had not yet definitely changed his abode, and 
was still sometimes thought of as living in Thessaly. The 
general course of events, as well as the names Phlegyas and 
Coronis, are common to both stories, and prove ihem to be 
one; but on the whole the earlier' one — Pindar's, which 
knows not Epidaurus but unfolds itself in Thessaly — is the 
more tragical. There was on the part of Coronis, whom Apollo 
had wedded, a faithlessness so flagrant that it brought her 
destructioa , The righteous indignation of Apollo, whose 
sister Artemis slew the guilty maid, made him forget the child 
that was to be, until Coronis, not yet a mother though a 
guilty spouse, lay stretched upon the flaming funeral pyre. 

' See the XVhh Homeric Hymn, where Ihe Dotiui plnin of Tbcsaalx is 
given IS Ancukpiiu' birthplace. "To Asclrpiat, bealer of licknest. 
beglni my wng : lo Apglla's Kin, whom heavenly Coranit late on ihc 
Dollin plain, and sbe wu Phlegyits' daughter." 
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which, in spite of certain resemblances to hospitals, have avery 
different character — tlie temples of Aesculapius. A sever- 
ance, gradually indeed but very early, took place between 
secular and Aesculapian healing. It is not easy to recognise 
tliis fact, because anciently there never was in any field, 
least of all in the field of ancient medicine, the modem 
antagonism between science and religion, l^t those who 
wilfully misititerpret the past in order the more completely 
to misunderstand the present say that this was so because 
science was unscientific, or because religion was an empty 
show. The fact remains that, in spite of the severance 
above-mentioned, the doctors kept in touch with the worship 
of Aesculapius, and the priests in his temples did not 
scorn such secular knowledge as they could gain from by 
practitioners. 

Perhaps the difference in temper between these two 
schools, if the word school may be so far misused, is best 
understood by a backward glance. Let us again apply to 
Homer and — forgetting this time that he had facts to de^H 
with — let us ask him for fancies. In contrast to what I have 
said concerning the definite knowledge implied by i 
Homeric anatomy, there was a fairy-land in the 
world of the heroic age, and within its borders ruled I 
spirit which knew not accuracy, and was but faintly and 
distantly acquainted with facts. The two sons of the 
noble leech Aesculapius, named Machaon and Podalirius, 
together with an unspecified number of doctors, not ODly - 
had in a more perfect degree the knowledge of anatoi 
which the Homeric heroes possessed, but also a gen* 
claim to infallibility was popularly made for them, 
were, as has been abundantly shown, surrounded by a d 
ence not shown to ordinary men. A superstitious i 
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^P for Aesculapius and his two sons allied itself to a child-like 

^1 belief in the existence of miracle-working drugs. These 

^F drugs were either, like the mely given by Heniies to 

Odysseus, procurable only by an immortal god, or, like 

Helen's Egyptian ntpenthf, they came from some far-off and 

unvisitable place. Just so it was with the miraculous lotus 

I blossom. Such too were the herbs of marveilous and 
uncanny effect known to Circe and Medea, who both had 
learned of them from their father Aeiites, to whom the 
knowledge descended from his father ihe Sun. From 
Paean (who came later lo be identified with the Sun and 
Apollo) were descended, so Homer says, the Egyptians, and 
nil Egyptians had wonderful knowledge of herbs. Aescu- 
lapius himself was, as his worshippers finally agreed, the 
offspring of Apollo, who was Helios, this same Paean, the 
sun-god. One more touch of Homer's must here be men- 
tioned. His Aesculapius, although Apollo is his father and 
protector, had Coronis, a mortal maiden, for his mother, 
and had to gain by mortal means his more than mortal 
skill in medicine. Tliis brings us to a whole cycle of early 
legends, touched upon more or less fully by Homer, where 
medicine becomes further involved in the mists of uncertain 
mythology and early superstition. 

The schooling of Aesculapius in medicine was not different 
from that of many other heroes. The master common to 
them all was Chiron, in whose nature the irrepressible bestial- 
ity of his fellow-centaurs has been transformed into a wise and 
genial power of sympathy. The gentle Chiron possessed a 
power of insight into nature, was so at one with the hearts 
of men and beasts, that although by nature he was below, 
by knowledge he was above mere human kind. Chiron's 
strange name and nature, half human and half of lower origin, 
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enda LIUI m^Iia, cbe son X\1II fesbe, & ad Ogm li? 
i pOBto OB m o amg q di momci dl San Bastboi, Gred ; ^ 
in ■ ■*■ "■" si lionno Ibntane in abboodaiua. & &«= 
d* ogni qnlid, onde tk state solcoano i nobtU Cipciooj niK 
a qocati hu^ per lor diportt.' 

The afasohne cqmvalect of this description, tlioti^ H 
pure Itahu is soatewfaat de&ced, recurs in the life rf! 
Astnre BagBonJ above quoted, where it runs as foDoii: 
"... prinapalinctitr il monte Olimpo, monte a In Www 
monte d* ogni bene monte die dal ptedi gira XVIII leght 
Monte cfae in ogni lega si tn»a un monasicro de' Caboi, 
Monad di San Baalio Monasterij copiosi d' ogni 

per igrani, fnitii & fonti d' acque soatussioie. lodi 

chiainati le deiilie delU nobilia, perch^ I' estate andaiuao 
prender aria per sanaisi : sanalj conseruarsi " 

It would be evident, if we did not know it fixjm 
express statement of the scrupulous Procacci, that such 
description as either of the above originated with one n 
was more than casually familiar with the facts whereof 
spoke. It is still more evident that, since the great 
of Podocatharo is connected with it, a new value in: 
atcly attaches to it. The Podocathari form a link. 
Cyprus under Byzantine rule and the Cyprus 
misruled by Venice and the Lusignans. C 
earliest records of the family which I have becfi^ 
discover is in a curious book which I have often 
to above, and which was prepared for publicaiion- 
the monastery of Santa Catherina di Formello — in tbfr] 
month of November 1570 at Naples by Frate Stephono^ 
Lusignano di Cipro, or rather Estienne dc Lusignan, whi 
name appears on its title-page He (led the kingdi 
ruled by his ancestors in the flurry caused by the fintl 
arrival of the Turks, and probably reached Naples as eaifr 
as September — Nicosia capitulated on September the gtht- 
the invaders appeared at Paphos on the ist of July. 
Considering the minute nature of this uncommonly good. 
t of Cyprus, it is incredible that any man, let akmfl; 
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SO inefficient ' a man as Estienne de Lusignan, should have 
written it in so short a time as that which elapsed between 
his flight and the afotesaid month of November in the same 
year, unless it is a compilation from various documents, 
among the most valuable of which would be Hettore 
Podocatharo's missing MSS.^ 

' The indficimcy o( Eslienne nppeats especially in hi* rooUih flddiliom 
to l)ic simple lille of PodocatliRro's work, in bis helpless but somewhal 
palliciic apology aboul Ihe miiptints in the Ilallnn version. He left (he 
book a whole year in the printer's hands while he was travelling up and 
down Italy to gather money for the mnsoin of his friends in Turkish 
cupllvily. ■' il corretlore hebbe molti dinari non hauendo lo b lingua 
Toscbana ne lialiana naluiale," then ll Was brought 10 Bologna and kcpl 
another year, il was "quasi dicono veduto & riueduto, nondimeno 
contiene molli erroti. & qui ronediar voleise. necessario sarcbbe rino- 
uarlo, S le niie fone sono debolisairae. " then follow quantitits of crrala. 
Bui the most foolish ibing about this Italian edition is its dedication. 
" Al Chrisllaniss. ct glotio^o Carlo nono, re di Frania. ct al feliclssimo. el 
vitlorioso Henrico novo re de Poloola." He did not lake Ihe precaution 
lo prove his royal descent, and therefore the book passed unnoticed of bis 
brothers of France and Poland. It is ludicrous to nolice how elaboralcly 
Eslienne proves his Lusignan genealogy in documenls prefiied lo Ihe 
French version (Paris, t5Bo|, which is, however, dedicated nolongerlo Iwo 
kingi, but 10 the edification of one boy, Guy de Saint Celais. son ot 
Eilienne*s kinsman. Loys. of Ihe same name 

* In [he dedication of his French version Estienne says. " Jc vous ay 
voulu done Dure [r^seni dc cesle Chroniquc. reslanl du sac de Cypre & 
sauvte domains cruelles des Bartiaies." In Ihe Italian Ciortgraffia at p. 
75 he says " I-a predeiu Cronica comiticiando dal Re Giouanni Goo a 
qui. 1 
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impariion ot the parts of his work which deal wilh 
me various Classes (i^rici, Perpiari, Lefteri. Albancsi. Vencliani bianchi) 
and describe Ihe govemmenl with similar passages on Ihe same subject in 
Procacd's book shows Ihal Ibe two undoubtedly derive this Inforinalioa 
from the same source, since neither can possibly have copied the other. 
A comparison of Ihe brief description given of Cyprus in Florio Buslrone's 
lilcria di Cipro (the Cronica allnded to) on sheds i-ia of the MSS. 
shows Ihal both Procacci and Eslienne certainly neglected ii, and as 
certainly used belter and fuller informalion. Dusltone docs not menlion 
Giovanni Podocatharo's name in his accouni of the ransom of King lano 
(sheet 173). Estienne says that Giovanni Podocalhaio sold all he had lo 
free Ibe king, giving a version mil unlikely to have been foond in Kctlore 
Podocatharo's Ijook. Procacci lells us that he used Hettore Podocatharo's 
Ritratit dtt Rrgna Ji Cifra. The inference is iiresistible that Estienne 
de l.uiignan derives his most interesting and imponani matter (found 
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However that may be, the title of the book in finatis 
is Chorograffia el breve Historia unniersalt delf Iseii i 
Cipro principiando al tempo di A'oe per insiMO ai isji, 
and in it we find the most ample informaiion (&oo i 
prejudiced source, be it said) about the Podocathu\ ite 
first exhibition of the devoted and self-sacri Seine mumis 
which characterises the family being recorded as Ibllon 
"Giouantii Podochataro gentilhuomo Ciprioto, vendctt 
tutto il suo mobile & immobile, & ci6 che haueua, (t m 
ciuelii danari riscattb il Re dal Cairo ; al quale da tntfi » 
poi fu imposto, che, pagasse ogni anno il tribute al C«iio: 
il c|ual tribute fu cresciuio al tempo del Re b«sUido: 
dipoi r anno 1516. il Turco estirpo ii Soldano : & qad 
tributo che si pagava al Sultano, si pagaua al Tutxx^ cok 
dominatore del Sultano; & hora non vuole piii il tributo; 
ma come si dice, ba preso tutta l' Isota, & cosi fe finiw I 
tributo." 

This King lano, so loyally ransomed by Giovanni Podo- 
catharo, was the father of Agnesa who married Ludonc^ 
Duke of Savoy ; and the title of kings of Cypras anl 
Jerusalem, still attaching to the house of Savoj-, ii 
through her derived from this monarch, of whom after his 
ransom we hear that he spent the test of his days in 
continual starvation because of the constant raids of the 
Mamelukes. Undiscouraged by all these reverse^ Ii 
epitaph (given by Bustrone) says of him : 

Caesar evat bello, superans grauitate CaiODcm. 

In the time of the " re bastardo," this lano's gr , 

a " Pietro Podochataro " figures very creditably so &> 

as can be ascertained. Indeed it is satisfactory to i« 

in Procacei and not in Bustrone) from Podoeatharo's MSS., --a™!.' a 
he bimselt aays,— though he is talking vaguely, and appears lo BMnn b 
0¥m book or Buslrone's — " Irom the sack of Cyprus and SMUcbal iia 
the cruel barbarians' hand." This view of hii debt to FVidoeaibra « 
confinned by Ihe uniuually brolliar knowledge possessed by EukOMt 
book of the doings and bavlDgs of Ibal grrai family. por BosDow^ 
Chrmiek. see MSS., Brilish Museum (additional MSS.. ^wt ofGnObdL 
Na 8630. Buslrone (Florio). Islorin di Cipro. 
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lat the family recuperated itself financially* so that the 
■ jdocathari were in a position to buy from the Venetian 
1 (after 1489, the date of Calerina Cornaro's formal 
tdication) one of the most valuable and the most ancient 
fall the domains of Cyprus, Chiti or Citium (Larnaca): 
f Chttheon era cilth primieramente edificata auanti d' ogni 
I, & fu edificata dal primo habitatore dell' Isola, ciofe 
da Cethin pronepote di Noe : II che testificano li sacri 
espositori, Ciirolaino, la Glosa ordinaria, & altri sopra al 
33. capitolo di Isaia, &: al secodo di Gieremia. Questa citt^ 
b posta alia marina, discosta dalla ctttk di Marium cinque 
teghe, &: fe verso mezo giorno, & hauea gii vn Porto 
bello, & serrate, come dice Slrabone : il quale hora b 
distrutto alTatto \ tk si vede bene il vestigio. Questa era 
cittft Regale anticamente, . . . Hora la predetta citta si 
chiama il casale Chiti : il quale ^ grande e pieno di 
giardini, & d' ogni frutto, & questo ffi feudo di Chiarione, 
ouet Gariu Lusugnano : del quale ft: priuato dalV ultimo Re 
bastardo, & dipoi fii vendulo dalla Signoria di Venetia 
alii Podochalari." ' There is great probability in favour of 
supposing that the " Re bastardo " rewarded ' Pietro Podo- 

' S(v (be ChoTograffia. p. 30 iitnii. " I^ poi ol tempo del Re di Cipro 
Ihul.trdo. furono molli Nobili di Cipro moni, &. oltri fiiggiuano. & allri 
(urano diinobtliuti per te priuationi dclle loro facullA : percbe non volcana 
adberire Aesso biulardo." The confiscnled eslat« vrece given 10 "nobili 
& igtiobili '" from Italy, and Pieiro Podocaiharo (who was soil ai am- 
buudor 10 Cairo in (he inlerest of Carlolta. but changed sidei on lEadiinj; 
Egypll was hnudxinidy rewudcd, uid retrieTcd Ibe Tamily Tonunes. Bui- 
Ironc (197-199) givet a list of those lienefiied, Pieiro Podocalharo {19S) 
comes in [or enarnious eslatcs, Giovanni and Philippo. his kinimcn, get 
handsome pnsents. 

' The paiallel passage in Pnxacci is as follows : " tij mcno d' csu 
(Amathus) fu leggio reaie la cillik di Chithcon, prima dl lullc I' ailrc 
edificata. da Cllhin. nipole di No^ ch' k poata alls Marina veno meto 
giomu, c' haueua un bel porio ; ft hora ridolta in casilc. li chiama 
Cliili. ch' era le delitie di quel regno, posaedulo da HeliBtt Peitiallan. 
Cauallier CIpriollo, tkt di fiailr oat leriiu ; il qiml ti' aueoa giardini 
belliuimi ft ripieni di predoii fnitii." 'Ihe differences between thii and 
Ihe corresponding pauage of the CAarvgrafia go to ibow thai tLSticnne 
simpi)' publixliH) the original leit of Heltore Podocalbaro. 

' "' ■' ' esof places bestowed uponhimaccording lo EliutronB'i 



Il {p. igB n 



■<,). I GUI only lo 



tj whicb were not near Chili. 




s^ erf 4c 

Bacd t^te Acft 
wUAht hit<irfite i|liiifi1 oMt^e «kh vbckk 

e CjimvB bm of a oKMi deep ai 

fajr^ mi rta rw ancMed at Ac ba br tbe aciificxirfki 
life. Apip« the Mwlae ba rtpnond iuim e J by ifae lanff 
owfaagte of tbose nilliks Tmks in tbe last loU of Ac 
l>car fS7o, UettoR Podoat h aro at his peacefdl iunei/ 
Chid taadi oat at a gndoos and genial repce senutiie c' 
aD the good that nugfat bare come to misetable C]rp*v " 
be and such as be Ind been suffered to guide the connscfc 
of thoK in pover. That Hettoie did hare great inflixna 
at Venice if abundantly prored b)- the terms ■□ whicb fe 
fugitive brother Zuanne Podocaiharo apostrophises him is 
a hiihcrto unpublished apfieal vhich Zuanne delivered oo 
ihc 17th of May 1573 "auantj il serenissimo pFCDcipc 
AIiiIm; Mocenigo, doppo la perdita del regno di Cipm' 
Standing forth with the orphaned children of the beroK 
Hdtore by hi« side, Zuanne feels for tlie first time to tk 
full how much he has lost in Hcttore, and how coinpIctelT 
alone are he and the orphans his nephews. There is a 
human pathos in the situation, and a Homeric dircctnesi 
111 his words, that makes it well to quote thetn : "Dhe! 
I'ielosissiino Prencipe, uengavi oramai piet^ di noi, risgrardi 
hormai Voslra Serenitli con la serena fronte quest) infelia 
fiifliuoii. Questi son quelli che non ban no esperiena 
ulcuno di pccato, si pah noi con qualche nostro difetto siamo 
posti nclla iniseria, che si trouamo. . . . Questi soik> qneOi 
r' hanno pcrduto tanta cspeiatione, e tale che polcua fuU 
uiucr per scmprc conienti, e felici. Vostra Serenita n^uardi 
i)ues[' tnnoccnia, risguardi quetla purith, e considerando ia 
che grado poleuano esser, et in quale si trorino al preKBl^ 
ccivhi con la sua picudc uincer in parte 1' impeso deib 
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nostra fortuna. . . . Dhc ! Clement issimo Principe, aprite 
horraai le uostre misericord iose bracchla, riceuete not con 
quella caritk, che si richiede ad un tanto Prcncipe, e tl debito 
della pictk Christiana, e la riputationc del uoslro benign- 
issimo Impcro, e per edificatione, el essempio, delli uoslri 
altri sudditi porgeteci honnai il uostro Clemcntissimo agiuto, 
accio possiamo sostentar quesci figli, accib possiamo 
recuperar gl' altri, che sono dispersi per le bande degl' 
infcdeli, e quk H potiemo hauere, qui li cauaremo fuori 
dellc mani de' nostri empij ncraici, qui li mcllcremo nel 
consortio d' altri Christiani, qui li donaremo gl' amplessi 
materni : ' ci pari assai esser risloradi di cotanta nostra 
perdiia. Ma hoi me I nie niisero ! o rac infelice ! perche 
non sono io atto a poter con quelle efficace jjarole, che si 
conuiene persuader questo cosi pietoso offitio I Doue sei 
sfortunato fratello, qual crudeic el improuisa morte mi l' lia 
loilo ? Perche non sei qui in tania necessity presente ad 
aiutarmi? Tu, fratello, hai poluto molte altre volte in 
questo medesimo luogho per beneficio della nostra Palria 
con le tue parole inlenerir i cuori di questi sapientissimi 
senatori ad inipetrar quanto sapessi dimandare, ed io col 
tuo medesimo splrito rappresentando questi tuoi orfani 
tigli, e ({uesti altri delH tuoi amici e parenti, non potrb 
mouer a pieL\ li piu pieiosi Christiani del mondo ! Tu, 
fralello, molte fiate col tuo omato parlar hai potuto saluar 
la uitta, le facoltil, ec honor de moiti, eC io in questo nostro 
csterminio non potrb impetrar dalla benignitk istessa il 
uiuer de tuoi figliuoli, che si muorono della fame I Almeno, 
fratello, poichfe qui presente esser non puoi, poscta che di 

' ScvemI o{ IbcM caplives wrre RUisonicd. see Ihr Rtlaliom di Aiei- 
MHdn Podixalkani d/ luciaii di Famagmla. Venice, (?) 1656. He EJvn ■ 
moving account oflhe horrible deaUi o( Bragadino, and of varioiu bonorx. 
He leils in detail of Ihe dcvaitalion or ihe Messacca, ihe Carposs, pan ol 
the Viscunudo. and of the Boffo district. He says that he was lansonied 
lor 315 cecchinl Cicogna mentions a letter from Tietro Podocatharo of 
March 3rd. 1577, to Cardinal Comcndone. where be says thai Livio Podo- 
caiharo come to Venice for money Io nuisom bimsdf, bis brother Giovanni. 
jind his siin Probably Uic Giovanni in question it Ihe Zuanne obo is 



hi qaato oBado dob ^ i cxMKrvKi, tn 




iBotte per la Patna, 
tioo dt qucfd OcsM 
ponto le nostie cmdeiissiBic ferile, ra p p t n^ nt^n r H lap) ti 
DostTo Eangue agano, mostnte Ic nostrc anienti omit 
con qnetf Imagine ttuti cmgiotiii iasieme, come se tai 
uhii, aprite le uosOe sopplicbaioli bnccia alii mmT wrxw^" 
piedi di qnesto gran Pi^tcipe, con lai vi delete, codIbb 
lamentate, cod lui piangetc, da hii per noi e per ■ntn 
figUuoli impetrate qualcbe picude, e qtulcbe apat 
accib Doi raconsolati alquanto possiamo jM^^ r tmoa 
pocco di uiucr che au:u]za, sotto la santa e bemgB 
protcttione di qucsta gloriosia Repubbca, la qoal piMol 
alia Maesti di Dio di conservar, et crescer coa ogni StUa 
cucnto." ' 

With this moving apostrophe made in his name, HedOK 
I'odocatharo, " quel magnanimo genril'huomo " diapfMiB 
from view. Procacci's description of Troodos-OIympu 
given above was no doubt inspired by Hcttore's fiilla 
account, ijut stilt it gives little of his " omato parlar," wtiidi 
was evidently as well remembered by his contemporaries as 
his wit One of the most valuable parts of the prcdoos 
MS. which I'rocacci saw and praised is, however, preseried 
ill the description of Mount Oiympus-Troodos given in 
Eatienne de Lusignan's Chorogmffia. This account of the 
^rcat mountain of Cyprus has only to be compared with 
Procacci's to appear plainly as the original " L" altra pone 
dcUi monti comincia da Solia ciiti antica discosta da Coi- 
machiti 6. leghe in circa : & vanno essi monti per men 
dcir Isola insino al monte della Croce ; U qual motur 
riE^Kinde al capo Masotto, & li monti vengono 11 vicino, & 
vanno \ marina [jer insino a BalTo; & poi voltano dail' 
nllra iiarte, & vanno i marina Si marina per insino \ Sofia. 
Ill mczo dc questi monti fe il monte OUmpo ; tl qualej 
' Maniana. ClasseVII., Cod. DCXLIX. 
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greco si adimanda Trohodos ; ^ il quale t altissicno ; & 
come si ha salito alcuni monti, come si fe al piede di esso ; 
& ancho & diiiisogno salire vna kga buona, che sono miglia 
3. & quando si b giunlo alia cima, si discopre quasi il mare 
intorno dell' Isola ; cccetlo che da Carpasso, che non si pb 
bene conoscer la terra : peri> si vede bene il mare. Vedcsi 
anchora li monti di Cilicia, & quando ^ chiaro nello 
spuntarc del Sole, si vede anchora li monti della Soria 
[Syria]. Questo monCc ^ picno di aiberi di ogni sorte ; & 
h& una pianura grande in cima. II piede del monte cir- 
conda 18. leghe che fanno miglia 54. & ad ogni lega t 
posto vn inonasterio de' Calloiri [an Italianised fonn of 
Kakayi'jpm, the modem Greek for monk or priest] ouer 
Monaci di San Basilio : quali Monasterii sono pieni d' ogni 
frutto, & di fonlanc in abondanza ; onde questi, & altri, 
che si ritrouano nell' Isola, sono li sollazzi delli Cipriotti al 
tempo della estadc. ... In cima del monte Olimpo fc vna 
Chiesa di San Michele, & 11 di fuora e un sasso grande 
simile a quelli, che si ritrouano nelli torrenti : & inlorno 
intorno k quel monte alto vna lega per insino al piede non 
si riiroua vn altro simile ; & H Greci villani dicono una 
fauola, che quella pieira &* quando che 1' area di Noc 
riposb di sopra: & quesia & grande, pcrche quattro 
huomini apena la possono eleuare da terra : & quando che 
neir Isola sta assai k piouer ; uanno tutti quelli Casali 
vicini del monte in processiune in cima di quell' alto 
monte, & con certi legni leuano in alto quel sasso, & 

> Tills soemi to mean that Ihe " nobili " alwnyi called il " Olympg," 
while (he vilbiDi uml Ibe name Trohoilai. ^K llie nup of Onelliu 
('573). prepared for Ihrse '■ nobili." wIiht: Ot]nnpiu is Ihe only n«me 
givrn, and Trohodoi docs not appear. tluttrone idenliliei the Monle 
ddU Croce u Ihc Oljrmptis where was a lemple of Aphrodile Acnea. 
This of courtc is a. blunder, tinn ibai lempte was in ihe disinci of the 
l^'fltpiui. Tbe real Olympus Bustrone calli tiimtadliln or C^umodn, 
appealing lo the aalhor of Ihe life of S. Bnmitba, who docs not brtfr him 

' There is confusion here, as ofleo happens, because Estienne did 
nol unitemand llalian, and Ilu, for thai reason, nude sad work of his 

unginal. 
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sempre cantando : & cosi finito, dicono, che noQ pun 
molto, che pioue, & assai ; laqual cosa io giudico essere 
superstitione ; perb lasso il giudicio a chi ne hi cura." • 

Here ihen is a description of Mount Olympus of Cyprus, 
and an identification of it with the Troodos, which might 
well be set up against the authority of Strabo, if Sirabo, 
read as he should be, were not wholly in agreement with 
it. It is not rash to assume that Hettore Podocatharo 
was educated in one of the great universities of Italy.' 
He was acquainted with the text of Strabo, and yet never 
dreamed of suspecting him of identifying Olympus with the 
Monte Delia Croce. But, more than that, his long life in 
Cyprus, where he was born, the long line of Cypriote 
ancestry from which he sprung, the traditional sympathy 
with the down-trodden Panci — descendants of the mass of 
people found in the island by King Richard Cceur de Lion, 
and sold by hiui first lo the Knights Templars, and then, 
upon their speedy expulsion, to Guy (Guido or Guyes) of 
Lusignan — which characterised the Podocathari, and none 
more than Hettore himself, all this makes of him the 
representative of any continuous traditions which may 
have survived in Cyprus. One of the most likely things to 
have survived from days even before Strabo's time would 
certainly be the ancient name of the delight of all the 
nobility of Cyprus, their refuge from the infamous heats of 
lower parts of the island — Mount Troodos- Olympus. I 
therefore have no hesitation whatsoever in quoting Hettore 
Podocatharo in proof against all available authorities, 
ancient and modem, of the identity in ancient Greek and 
Roman times of the Troodos and Mount Olympus. 

None of the numerous and confusing accounts of the 
mountains in question, given after the sixteenth century. 



' Cicogna mentions a letter (ram Hettore to his brother Pietfo. who 
■V3S at college under Paolo Mantuio. This justifies the assumption 
thai Hettore had been to college himself. He could hardly liave uken 
Ihe po5ilion among Irame'l Venetians which he plainly occupied unless lie 
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need now detain us. With the occupation of Cyprus by 
ihe Turks all opportunity of understanding anything about 
it at first hand was at an end. Perhaps it is worth while 
10 note that the much admired geographer, Abraham 
Orlelius, called by Cambden " eximius veteris geographiae 
reslaurator," did nothing for the understanding of Cyprus 
beyond repeating what Bordone had said, appropriating 
I'rocacci's work without acknowledgment, and giving the 
testimony of his map of 1573 to show that the name 
Olympus was current then for Mount Troodos, 

Very similar to the unsystematised and ill-digested treat- 
ment of Ortelius is that which John Blaeuw ' gives 10 Cyprus 
in 1662. Blaeuw takes Ortelius' map of 1573, in Hagrant 
disagreement with a smaller one elsewhere in Ihe same 
book, without any acknowledgment ; then he accompanies 
it with Procacci's commentary, so far as the Olympus is 
concerned. Plainly no one cared or knew about Cyprus 
in the seventeenth century, although a multitude of maps 
and descriptions of the island continued 10 appear. The 
one exception is a belated Venetian " Isolario " by the 
enterprising Geographer in Ordinary to the republic, Coron- 
elli. His Isolario appeared in 1696, and is absolutely 
correct in giving (according to Strabo) a promontory 
Olympus, which lies close to the north-eastern extremity of 
the island, and then a Mount Olympus, which is the 
Troodos half-way between Alesandreta and Piscopia. 
Coronelli may have had before him the old MS. of Strabo 
(still at Venice), which 1 have quoted as punctuating the 
passage about Olympus correctly, but he certainly did have 
in mind the traditions about Cyprus and its Olympus, 
which Venice still preserved from the days of her ^gean 
supremacy. No one knowing Cyprus well, and going to 
Strabo and Ptolemy, would differ from Coronelli, I am 



' II wns rmiljr Lhe work of his ixCarj WlUiBm. quite u much as his. 
^ 111 drtliaillon u " Parcnlis sui luosquc btram geographiccM. " 
tious cdilOTi and compilers were employed. 
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comnientatDrs and lexicographers, it is well to search Straba. 
In his ninth book, at page 394, you may read : BuKa^o; 
i' (OTii'evSaXa/iti'i jTornfids, vCf BuiitaAJa icaXoij/in'o^. Then 
comes to hand a passage in that dreariest of poems, Lyco- 
phron's Alexandra, vv. 447-452, where Teucer, Agapenor, 
Acamas, and two others are spoken of as five ear!y colonists 
of Cyprus, which is called by two of its most obscure and 
completely forgotten names, Sphekia and Kerastia. Lyco- 
phron, not content with these hard names, alludes to Paphos 
in Cyprus by the forgotten name of its river Salrachus.i to 
Curium on the coast near Paphos by the epithet I'lAan;?, 
there given to Apollo (see Dnia Cypn'a, 24 and fT.), to 
Paphian Aphrodite by an obscure name given her at Sparta 
coupled with the qualification " Zerynthian," alluding to a 
cave in Thrace where the goddess was worshipped, Finally, 
having thus done every ingenious thing to prevent our know- 
ing that the heroes went to Cyprus, and settled near the 
shrine of Aphrodite at Paphos and at Curium, Lycophron 
plays a final trick upon our wits by describing Salamis 
(from which Teucer departed for Cyprus) as the " Caves of 
Cychreus, and the dells of Bocarus." Salaminian Cychreus 
was, like Cecrops, half man and half serpent, and, by virtue 
of the lower half of him, a denizen of caves. Now that by 
a tedious process of excavation their meaning has been laid 
bare, these lines of Lycophron may be cited in fuU : 



najiie which wandcn Up nnd down on Ihe varioiu 
niiips of Cyprus. Uiually ii is btalowcd upon a rtrer rising from Troddoi- 
Olympus, Somciima a cily is improvi^d nnd called Salrachos. The 
pauage of Lycophron given In (he icxi, together wilh Ihr fullowini; four 
lines ol Nonnus. DioHyiiac. ilii. 45S ff. . ought to niake it ceruiin thai the 
Diarrhite at Old Paphos bore (he name Saltachos or Sntracbos. For 
the most learned and conclusive paper on Ihe subject, see Ibc Phihlogai 
lot 1874. vol. xuiii. Dr. Robert Unger there (pp. 419-430) prava thai, 
wherever Ihe Bocarus may have been, it ViUS nol al ftiphos, Ijecauie the 
Satrachos was there as Nonnus says : 

ii it&Tur iwlffaSpar inpxilitr-tl 'iippoilr^s 

IdTpixor i/itp6t<t, set iraUdnf oISjici XnraiVB 



K<u SiiTpaxc 0A,(u^tt(T(! "YAn-rot' Tt y^r, 

Mopi/>(u xapotKiJircuJiri ttji- Zi/puyOiai: 

K.v)^ptioS avTpmv BuiKapov Tt vafialTuiy, , . , 

" But five there art who shall house Ihent near- lo the Ztrj^ 
lliian Morpho (Paphian Aphrodite) and go io the fftrmi 
Isle Sphtkeian (Cyprus), even to Satraehos (Paphos on the 
Satrachos'), and the land of Hylates (Curium, where Apolb 
Hylates was worshipped). By his father's blame the Jtnt 
(Teucer) driven out from the caiies of Cychreus and the dem 
of the Bacarus (Silnmis). . . ." 

These are the only places in ancient literature where tbe 
Bocams is mentioned. And yet many find it difficult to 
give up the idea that there is some authority to show tlal 
the ancients called a river at Old Paphos (the river Sitn- 
chos) by the name Bocarus. This is not the case, how- 
ever, with Burstan, who gives, in his description of Salamis. 
the following account of its streams (i. p. 363 erf" his 
large work) : " Zahlreiche . . . Gussbache, der^n anseha 
lichster (wahrscheinlich der an der Siidwestseite der Injdt 
den Namen Brnxapo's, spater BiuKaAm fiihrte, durchfahren 
die Abhange der ziemlich sparlich mil Strandkiefem trnd 
Strauchwerk bewachsenen Berge." Ancient authorities 
should be the only warrant for ancient usage, but still 1« 
us further appeal to John Blaeuw and his At/as Major at 
1662, already cited above. The description there given of 
Salamis is as follows : "■ Postta est ea contra Eteusin, Attieat 
uriem, cf confinia Megaridis Atticaeque. lA^ngitudo eita 
est stadiorum 70. Primarimn inmlae ofpidum ei at- 

' Sec John Meursius' own nole on this line in his juvrnile ccaiiua- 
lary \ see also Ticirs, who speaks of a town and n rivra- natned '"iimfai 
Jacob Geel and Einpcrius seem 10 have wiillen in 1773 saying thai Papbn 
was on Ihe Satracfaus, buL 1 have failed lo find the Inten in qaatook 
See also Musgravc's nole on Eurip, Bacitar. 404: " AndUmos taa&a 
Sfstrachi npud Nonnum description cm . . . Sesdnchus eoim diotar. itfi~ 
Bocarus, qui Paphum alluii fluvius." 
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tunnhu tst ; el Bomrus sive BucoUus amnis, nunc Ilalh 
Bumna indigftalur." Whoever, among the numerous con- 
tributors to " Blaevius' " Atlas Major, may have written 
this description of Salaniis, certainly could not yet have 
heard of the transference to Cyprus of this Salaminian river 
Uocarus ; for it did not take place, so far as the world at 
targe was concerned, until 1675, when John George Graev 
or Graevius promulgated at Amsterdam the Cyprus, Rhodn, 
and Crett of Meursius. The writer in Blaeuw's Atlas did, 
however, have access to other works of Meursius, published 
during the author's life, which ended at Soroe in 1639. 
Meursius, in his Pisistratus, cites, with no word of dissent- 
ing comment, Strabo's account of the Bocarus as a river in 
Salamis off Attica. This proves at least that the learned 
Meursius was not always of his later opinion about the 
Bocarus. 

In fact, without unduly disparaging the merit of Meursius 
as a pioneer in that laborious research which, when accom- 
panied by a sound judgment, is the bone and sinew of 
scholarship, I may say of his work in general that he accumu- 
lates quotations for the sake of having many of them, and 
oflen falls into the error of using the same authority on 
both sides of a difficult cjuestion. Meursius lacked common 
sense ; his work has not the luminous and life-giving quality 
that would have made him a worthy successor to the tradi- 
tions of Erasmus or have won the unqualified admiration of 
men of learning who came after him.' The most concise 
quahlicaiion of Meursius and his scholarship will be found 
in Professor Frederick Allen's address on the University 
of Leyden, given as president of ihe American Philological 
Association in i88j. Professor Allen there said that 
Meursius, the antiquarj', had great diligence and some 

' Of Johann Friedrich Gronovius. for instance, who came lo a pro- 
feuorship at Leyden in 1658. upw.-irds of lliinir jrcois ifter Meursius 
resfened. Ii a pouible Ihoi he was a pupil of Meunius ; they certatnly 
carried on a conrapondencc. His opinion of Meunius is pertiap* re- 
llecled by his son Jacob Granoriiu. who succeeded him in the leyden 
profrasorsliii). 
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constructive power, and thai his monographs laid > 
foundation for subsequent work. Every ore who b 
terested in Cypres is in fact interested in Meursitu.; 
owes to his industry a debt of gratitude. It is ihad 
a thankless task to tal!: of the serious errors in Crp" 
geography whose origin can be traced to Meursius. i 
for all that Meursius may fairly be held responsitde 
the idea current in his day among scholars thai and 
geography was independent of the configuration of ik 
earth. He certainly has treated Cyprus as a son of &ar 
land, where rivers may run over mouniain-tops in o«to 
to enable scholars to defend the most raodoni and IB- 
premeditated emendations. 

The fact is that John Meursius is one of those who 
early showed a fatal precocity. At the age of ihirtecn, an 
an appreciative biographer (Schramm), he was pretemaimallj 
fond of Greek: "Quippe iam Anno aetatis XIII carmai 
Graecum suo Auctori baud inficiandum elaborabaL" This 
is faint praise, not at all like that bestowed upon ifa 
feat by which Meursius in his sixteenth year indicated to 
preference for the least poetical of Greek writersL Uc 
actually wrote at that tender age a commentary on Lj 
phron ! It is for this that D. Heinsius praises hi'— - 
declares him an Apollo : — 

Talis erat, famam cui pristina tcmpora debcnt, 
Meursius, el debent tempora nostra suam ; 

Qui Siculi vatis,' noctemque Lycophronis atri, 
Dispulit el Phoebus post tria lustra fuit. 

Meursius taught Greek at Leyden as professor for foO 
teen years, and then was glad to get away from his i 
country and accept the post of Professor of Danish Histi> 
at Soroe, on the island of Seeland. Thither he went d 
1625, escaping from Calvinism and the Synod of Don, % 
abandoning for the most part his Greek studies. 
had been any chance of his further intellectual growth, 1 
' Tliiii .illuiics to Mcur&Lus' juvenile essays on Theocnius. 
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change from I^yden to Denmark cut it off. His publi- 
cations on classical subjects ceased, and his study of 
Danish history was so perfunctory that he never even 
learned enough Danish to master the most necessary 
records. Hence when l^mi asked for the MS. left be- 
hind on this subject, he was assured that there was nothing 
extant which would not if published mar the reputation 
already achieved by Meursius. As a hoy he tried to do 
work which many a man would shirk ; in the prime of his 
manhood at forty-five he was subject to lapses of judgment, 
and at times he could become hopelessly infantile.' He 
did, however, preserve to the last that command over many 
books which Graevius praises, saying of Meursius : " Nihil 
enim hoc viro in evolvendis omnibus omnium aetatum 
scriptoribus qui ex illetabile ilii barbariei nocte salvi in 
lucem horum temporum emerserunt, fieri poluit diligentius." 
It is this wonderful acquaintance of his with swarms of 
writers whose dulness few ever had the courage to penetrate 
that gives to Meursius' work on Cyprus its great value. 
As I am speaking of his shortcomings in that work, let me 
first quote competent criticisms of defects in his work at 
large. To begin with his mechanical habit of always trans- 
lating Greek quotations into latin, it would seem that he 
sometimes made these translations while he was half asleep, 
tn some remarks appended to Meursius' Ceramt'ats — see 
Lami's complete edition — Gronovius * objects, as well he 

' In jiulice lo his later work il should he remmibered [hat he long 
sufn^red from EUid evtniiully died of a mosl painful dJaeau. 

' Lami pobUslia a curious kiier which shorn (hat Abraham Gronoviui 
had not focgotlen bow ibaroughly his father. Jacoti— and for that rtuittvt 
his giandfathrr— had found out the trcalt pointi in Mcotshu' scholanbip. 
Abraham, (hough not of much leaminj; or coiuequeDCe. WU. if only for 
(he name he Ixire. deemed of sufhcicnt consequence to receive Ljuni'i 
circular deicribing (be projected edition of Meursius. In answer he 
wiitej. April 1736, (0 V^eniio Coniaga. cani|^BienIing Italian prinilng. 
saying : ' ' Non poiEuin non recordari felidtatti qua olim tMic usi fueninl 
aVHS mm, Panm alqia Patrum." He then feellnglir alludei (o (he 
odium which Meuisiui incurred by devoting time [o (he s(udy of (he 
Christian falhers: "(^uomvli h.ic scdula opera siu. ei Chnsiiano 
digna. ingeiu odium Meuraioi apud nesdo quoi dum inter vivo* agoet. 
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may, to Meursiiis' translalion of KaAAun-ij »/ Oij(n n I 
jTport/ioi- — " Pukkerrima venalio prltis ; " he also fin^ M I 
with Meursius for confusing Hermes icaraifBa.Trfi wilh Z» 
of the same epithet and a clap of thunder : " Quae 
arenae sine calce," too much sand atid no mortar, htU&oniWF 1 
adds the indulgent Gronovius. There are indeed naaj 
of these trackless waste places in Meursius" best wH 
James Brucker truthfuliy says that Meursius was miai 
imposed upon " in Themide Attica," where he quote a 
the real laws of Athens fictions composed as rheioiKV 
exercises. Also Brucker is right in speaking severely «' 
Meursius' " De denario Pythagorico." ' 

Let us turn now to chapter xxii. of the first of Meuniis' 
two books on Cyprus, as printed hy Graevius, reprinted bj 
Ijimi, and revised in an autograph MS. of ihe Mardsi 
Library. From this last^ in Meursius' o\t-n handwriciiig 
with his own corrections and additions, I shall nuke oi)' 









slilutis ila fomiatus, cos qui si 

f^loiae ipectanlia primi luce donaverinl . . . Meutsiuni . . . Moal>- 

falconeni . . . venerari nunquam desinam." 

' It would seem thai some rated Meursius so low tbail they thlcv ecU 
waler on Lami's idea of puUishing Im cotnplele works. Sec the Ictloi * 
answer to Lami's Eircular primed al Ibe beginning of the Florence nlitio* 
(Florence, 1741-63, 13 vols, folio). See also the end of Lami's cinjiauin 

' Meursius. while in Denmarli, did no classical work apparently- im«pt 
this one on Cypms. Rhoda. and Crete. Of this he mndc two copia. bod) 
of which came by bis death into llie hands of his son. One of t1— » 
passed bysaleinio the libtajy of George Scefeld, out of which ii was fomlitr 
taken in 165B when Charlea X. of Sweden nuide his fnmous march acnai tin 
froien Belt. Most of the looted books, and Meursius' Cyprui, etc UDoaj 
Ihem, were added to the royallihrarj al Siockholm. Thence Giacvius bor- 
rowed the Meunion MS, in 1675, and by wayof lecoEnisingthekindnnsol 
the loan dedicated the printed book to Charles XI. whose father stoic ibr 
MS. All this happened thirty-nine yean aner Meursins died ; iwdw 
yean later this MS. was burned with the rest of Ihe Siockholm librsy 
John Meunlus, junior, being a worldly-minded person, had ptemied Ik 
other autograph MS. of Cyprut, Rhodes, and Crtle (one which had rtiwrtd 
annotations and varinu: polisbings and reshapings i[i the last yean of bb 
father's life) to the Senate and Doge of Venice wilh a request lluu he iM 
recompensed tor this and other services by the title of ' ' C^valiere di . 
Marco." This title was confeTTcd, and Ihe three volumes — one for a 
island, Cfprtii. Rhodes, and Crete — were duly consigned 10 « 
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quotations. After citing a line from a Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, where the Cypriote town of Salamis is men- 
tioned, Meursius goes on : " Perluebat autem earn ' (Salami- 
nem) fluvius Bocarus, ex Acamante raonte pro Flu ens. 
Hesychiiis : Buxapof iraTapis iv "ZaXajilvi, Ik toii Aiia/iai^ot 
D/ioiN ilttpo/itvat, Bocants jJuvius in Salamine, f.x jicamanie 
monte profiuim." The writer of this has apparently never 
dreamt that Cyprus really exists to check by its sliapc 
any suggestions or emendations. Such a thing as a map 
of Cyprus — he might easily have had that of Abraham 
Ortelius — he has never looked at. In chapter xxvii. he 
again quotes Hesychius, whose account of Acamas he 

in Ihp library of the Council of Ten. Tliuj, Ihirty-lhiee years liefore 
Grncviui puljislipd Ihe unfinishrd Slockholni MS. . ihe eompleied one 
wu placed beyond ibe trach of probable publlcalion. When the library 
of Ihe Council of Ten <ma dispersed and for Ihe most pan atuortied inla 
Uie Matcion library (1795). (bere were no longer three bul iwa pant 
of the MS.— Q^m and Rkodti. The MS, on CnU was apparenU) 
stolen or lost at some earlier lime, and it was finally bought by Cicogru. 
With his books and MSS. it passed into Ihe Museo Correr, where I 
have examined il in detail, at also the Rkoda ^fS■ in the Morcian 
library. To Ihe Marcian MS. of Cyfrm I gave even inore time, com- 
paiin£ it with Graevius' Amsterdam edition, after satisfying myself that 
there is no independent value attaching to Lnmi's I-lorence reprint of 
Graetius. ( Lami has lorrected a few gross misprints of Graevius. boi did 
not for instance use the table of errata given at Ihe end of Gmevlus' 
Crili, nor did he rectify cross references, oniisuons. or wrong numbering 
of chapters.) Ai reproductions of the MS. burnt at Stackholni. both of 
ihese editions of Amsterdam and of Florence are disgracctul. The ^'enioe 
MS, shows enough about the Slockholtn version to make that mucfa 
absolutely certain. As for the difference between Ihe Stockholm MS. and 
the Venetian revised one, I challenge anyone to find a single cmaf judg' 
meni which Meuisius, on molure second thought, saw lil to carrect He has 
made himself doubty answerable for all the worst of his blunders hf rewrit- 
ing them in smoother l^lin and by n careful index, where he paisa them 
all and a&signs to each its pUce in alplialjctical successon. But it niiul 
lie allowed that he has added many new and some important citations. 
These give a slight value to Ihe Venice MK, Init they need neva be 
published. 

' Curiously enough, no one has ever taken this blunder of Meursius 
seriously. HS many have taken the blunder nlxmi Paphos and the fioc. 

with ease by any one. Perhaps if ibe name Sotracbus had bcui equally 
well known Ihe Bocarus would never have invaded Cyprus. 
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thus translates : " Acamanta indefessum, et nomen pro 
prium unius fiUorum Anlenoris." He quoted jusi above 
from Sextus Empiricus to show that Acamas was a son 
of Theseus, from whom the promontory was named, 
and now adds from Hesychius : " Etiani mons in Cypio, 
ila dictus, noroinatus vero est ab Acamanle, Demophootis 
quidem fratre sed These! filio, ex hoc Bocarus aranis 
profluebat. Idem Hesychius aUo loco. . . . " Then 
lie repeats the quotation and translation given in chapter 
xxii. The heading of chapter xxx. Meursius has written 
out as follows : " Fluuii. Aous. Bocarus. Locus Euripidis 
correcltis. Salaminem, et Paphum, perluebat in plures alvesi 
distributus, eU." Then in the body of the chapter,* when 
he has disposed of the Aous,* he again attacks the Bocarus ; 
" Bocarus. Hesychius . . ." — here follows the same quota- 
tion twice made before— "Scio ab aliis' Bocarum in Salanune 
Atticae commemorari ; sed hie fuerit sane Cypri, in qua 
Acamas, unde ortus. Ac comiptum esse puto eius noi 
apud Euripidem in Bacchis — 
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BuKopoti* iroTaiuio poal 

Kapirt^aurrtv avofi^pot. 

Utinam -vemam in O'Prum 

InsulaiH Veneris; 

Et Paphum, quam centum hnbenlis ostin 

Bocarifiuuiifluxus 

Foecundant sine imbribus. 

^ This chapter is praclioUy identiciJ in Gracvius, Lami, : 
Marcion MSS. . probably liccaiue ibe latter has by accident n 
Hddiiions. 

' The Anns, be it said, is the name onciently given lo Mount 9 
Croce, SD constantly miscaitcd Olympus. 

' These "ort^i'" people ineludehiraself, in the passage of his /^rt 
and also in his early commentary on Lycapbron, line 450, 

* I take it that Engel is responsible for the adapticm at this it 
invention of Meiirsins. Ross following him. 
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Hodic editur, Bapjiapov jtoto/ioC, Barbari fluuii. Ubi 
etiatn obseruandus : Paphum quoque perluisse, aut alluisse : 
et in plures alueos scissum pioluxisse." 

I suppose that a river wiiich could flow from the 
Ac3mas to the sea at Salamis could also empty into the 
sea through a hundred mouths at Paphos, but it would 
certainly, in so doing, crowd out the other Paphian river 
called Barbanis, which Meurslus mentions on [he strength 
of this same passage in Euripides at the fourteenth chapter 
of this same book. The heading of this chapter, in Meur- 
sius' own hand, runs as follows : " Paphus antiqua ; quani 
Agieos condidit ; Typhonis filius ; sive Cinyras ; sive 
Paphus unde dicta & quando condita : prius Erythra 
appelata. In excelso loco sita agro pingui, quern sine 
pluuia Barbanis fluuius irrigabat," etc Then in the body 
of the chapter comes, after an account of the excellent 
fertility of the surroundings of Paphos : " Et irrigabat 
fluuius Barbarus, etiam sine u!la pluuia, Euripides 
Bacchis — 

Bap^apov' jr^ra^ii ^oa! 

KapirifoiOTii' avofLppoi. 

Ft Paphum quam centum osli'a haienlis 

Barbari fluuii fluxiu 

Frugi/eram reddunt situ t'mirihis." 

The indices, carefully prepared by Meursius for this book, 
and written by his own hand in the Venice MS,, show both 
the Bocanis and the Barbarus,' as well as the name of 

Euripides among the authors "qui hie illustrantur, 
tniendantur auE errarc ostendunlur." The object of this 

' M.inncrl nnd othets are guilly of laklng Ihe capital R of Ihii line as 
u-riouily as Mmnius does. Il was leal in carrrcling this mi^Ioke Ihal led 
F.ngel to leap from Ihe fori ng-pan into ihe fire and speak of n " vielarroigcs 
FlUsschefi, der von den alien Bolainu. nicht BBrbanis . , . genannl war" 
(O*™.. L p. lafi). 

' These are far eomplelCT than ihc indices which Graciius published m 
his edition. Profaiibly these last woe dooc bj iomc hard-pressed scribe 
of Aimlerdam. 
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The place of our choice when first we set foot on Delos is 
the altar where Odysseus worshipped in the spring-time of 
our world. 

" At Delos once by Apollo's altar I saw thy like," says 
Odysseus the castaway to Princess Nausicaa, going on to 
compare that maiden's peerless beauty and grace to "a 
palm's tender shoot growing upward"' Such a vision, as 
of a delicate tree uplifting its graceful branches and exquisite 
stem against the pure and glowing sky of some wclMovcd 
Italian picture, Is a fitting symbol of the worship of Delian 
Apollo and his sister Artemis, guardians of purity and truth 
for Hellas and the ancient world. 

Purification and purity, these two words must always !« 
on men's lips when they talk of Delos. The spiritual needs 
and the mora] perfections which these words imply were in 
ihe hearts of the votaries who came to worship and obsen-e 
the rights prescribed. Unsjxmkable feelings and inex- 
plicable associations clustered for religious Greeks about 
the story of I*Io's wanderings and ber final deliverance 
' Odysitj, vi. t6a awl ff. 
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upon the barren Detian rock — the birth of Apollo i^ 
Artemis.' 

All the efforts of poets, philosoi^ets, geogniphers, lad 
historians have been expended in the most various utienv: 
of the terror and the pit>-, the awful gladness that assvM 
the mind when contemplating Delos, and the mams* 
when Apollo "leaped forth to the light of day."* Cenn 
pious representations of the birth of the Virgin and of 
various saints may be appealed lo as a Christian aralffp 
We hear from Theognis ' how at that hour " The unmnl 
shores of Delos all were loaded with ambrosial fiagnuKi, 
and the immense earth was moved to lau^ter, while I^ 
joicing visited the depths of gray ocean." "Earth aniM 
beneath her," says ihe Homeric bard * of Leto, and wt 
hear from Euripides in two of his most pathetic sttiins' 
how the " first parent of palm-trees and the earliest gromfc 
of the laurel" were called into being for the comfort d 
Leto, the mother. Her bed was near the Inopus, a stre*™ 
specially hallowed in the minds of latter-day believers bv iti 
fabulous connection with the far-off river Nile whose floods 
found an underground way to rocky Delos.* JIoreoKt 
Leto had close at hand the most sacred lake, which in 
some versions of the birth-legend quite takes the place of 
the Inopus, and in almost all is mentioned with a peculiar 
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' Aeeording lo Ihe Homeric Hymn le 
Artemis was bom en Orlygia and ApoRo 
Juslified xa rejecting these lines. Ortygii was an oliler n 
Some have tried to make out thai il means Rhenea. 

' Homtrii Hymn lo DtHoH Afalh. 1 19. 

' Bergk's ed., vv. 7.10. 

* Hymn la Delian A/vllo, 1 1 B. 

' Htmia, 4591 //*. Taur. iioo. 

' Stiabo, 371, Callimachtis's Hymn lo Delai, ao 
sonnets on "Sdilcs" in the curious book of Biulolcnnmea da n S 
The story of to-dajr snbstilBlei Ihe Jonlan for the Nile. 
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reverence' From the predestined moment of fate when 

lApolio and Artemis were born, Delos was changed : " Of gold 

t hour were all her foundations, the ripples of her 

I'wheei- shaped lake were liquid gold, golden was the sheltering 

■ palm-tree, Inopus rolled a Hood all gold, and golden was the 

\ ground from which the mother lifted up her son new-born. "- 

" A flush of golden flowers, as it were a forest flowering on 

a mountain -peak, covered the chosen island where no flowers 

had grown lil! then." * To-day a wealth of (lowers, gold and 

red, is almost the only remnant of past glories that time and 

man's destructive hand have left on Delos, 

Few scenes upon which the religioiis imagination of man 
has loved to dwell have been made more touching or filled 
more full of the [laihos which consoles than the stay upon 
Delos of lonely I^to/ who sealed with suBering an " argu- 
ment of never ending love." Euripides discoursing upon this 
theme might use the further words of Shaksjieare saying — 

The prciie and sweet maner of it 
Forst iliose waters from mc, which I would have stupt. 
Hut I had not so murh of man in me 
But all my mother came into my eyes. 
And gave me up to tears. 

Truly human are the "tricklings of tears down dropping 
fast '' whereof the exiled maidens sj^eak in the play just 
after their thoughts have dwelt upon the touching tale of 

' HEnxl. ii. 170. ' Calliniachui' Hymo to Dtlas, a6o ft. 

* Hsmrrit Hymn la Dtiian Afello. 135 and 139, BiumciUer's text. 
cT. an. S3 and (T, 

' The liicmry record of ljc\a'i cbnmclcr is less vivid and comptete 
than would tie expected from itie pcomlncnci: givrn to her in vurioiu 
picloriol arid scuiptured nxonls. Hniod gins, bowcver. n most beauliriil 
ac:cuunt of her, TkA^goiy. 40(1 ami S- "Shif was a cumfortia' at#dys, 
mil gentle In mortal mm ns 10 the dialhteu gods. — a uomrorter from the 
bnpnning. the most toothing presence of oil on Olrmpus." 
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Leto, into which they plaintively weave the sorrows of t 
loneliness and exile.' 

Bird, that adown the rock-ridged main, 
Halcyon, a pitiful refrain 

SingesC, to all thy knowers known. 

For husband lost thy tuneful moan 

Shrilled forth ! be other lays to thine 

Likened, a wingless songster's— mine. 

For noon-tide throngs in Greece my yearning strain, 

Veaming for Artemis, easer of pain, 

'Neath Cynthus' heights abiding where 

Thrive palms with delicate leafage clean. 
And laurels' tender shoots and fair. 

Sprouts of the olive blest, gray-green, 
That Leto's birth-pangs dear helpied bear ; 
There swirls the lake's disc too in eddying coils 

Whereon the sweet-voiced swan is seen 
Who for the muse's sake melodious toils. 

The religious -minded Greek might weli attach an im- 
portance to the commonest things in such a land of miracles 
as Delos. For the very island itself had been originally a 
wanderer over the seas, driven forth from the starry heavens 
where it shone in the beginning.^ When the twin gods 

' //*. Taur. 1089-1105. 

' There is a curious confusion of geography, aslronomy. and mjlh- 
ulogy in nccounls given — all of them by loli; writers such as Apallodonu. 
Callimachus — of Delos before Ihe birth of Apollo nnd Artemis. The 
learned fabulist Hyginus has galhered Ihem log;eiher ; and underlying the 
whole was probably some genuine religious myth ai which we dimly gufss. 
It appears that according to one current version PosddoD hid in his wslcty 
depths the floating island with Lelo upon it while the grim emissary ol 
Hera. Pytho, vainly searched (or her. Tliis haimoniscs with the tradition 
that originally Delos. like its neighbour Tenos, \ 
Poseidon {Slrabo, 37, Aaitid. fii. 74!. But now cc 
barren tale which seems chiefly lo cxisi in order 11 

Delos. and which most effectually hides any traces which may 
be nvolvcd in it of genuine popular mylh-mnking. A sister ot Lelo, 
Asteria, in order lo escape from ihe love of Zeus, is changed into a qtuil 
and finally into Ortygia or quail island. Asteria was al the beginiuDg a 
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were burn the holy Cyclades, motionless till then, danced 
for very joy around Delos, while the holy island itself — 
always a wanderer over seas till then — was made to stand 
still. " For in the foretime it was a wanderer," says Pindar,' 
" at the mercy of every dashing wave and of the whirling 
winds ; but the daughter of Coeus set foot upon it wild 
with shooting pains the forerunners of her deliverance ; then 
it was that on earth's stablished foundations four upright 
pillars arose, and upon their capitals columns that were 
fooled in adamant held firmly aloft the rock ' where she 
first in her travail had sight of her blessed progeny." 
Meanwhile the islands centered round about Delos, the 
chosen Cyclades,^ went through their dance, and swans 
from Asia went singing seven times around the holy island, 
and then the babes were bom. In memory of these joyous 
circlings of the swans before his birth, Apollo afterwards 
set seven strings upon his lyre.* Because, moreover, 
I^to h.id respite from travail-pangs on the seventh day of 
the month, that day was made holy.^ 

list in Ilic sky, and bvr two tiimia were mciged with berselT in tbe Boating 
iikind When ApoMo Rnd Artemis were (innlly bam, [heir birlh-place 
Asteria-Ortygia became Delos for insuilicifrni reasons more ihan sufficienlly 
dwell upon by Callimachiu in his Hymn te Drioi. 

' Quoted bj StiBbo, p. 485. 

' Virgil, Atmtid. ill. 73 ft, gives an Bllernalivc accoont of the early 
career of Delos which amounls to much the same ai nnd.ir's. only in place 
oT pillars chains fallen the iilnnd. Its anchors arc Myconot and GyaiM. 
In common wilh Myconos the iwo sicred isict Deloi and Khenca ate of 
grwilu. Hence the notion thai In (he record (i) of Delos as an island not 
originally fixed in It* place like others, iHit Id't a wanderer (Cailimachiu' 
Hymn 4a Dtloi, 30 ff. and 9a f.), (a) of Delos as being hidden under water 
till Zeus or Poseidon drew it out (see Elym. Mag., s. v. A?kin), we have 
a mythological account of the eompanuivdy rtceni and volcanic origin of 
Delos. If this way of irealing the myth could only tie deemed rcasoluble 



it would have 

* Sec Appendix IX, < 



■e tor geologists which li now entirely Uclo. 
(e Cyclades. 



• Hoiod, ICwij and Dayi. 770 and f. 
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In thinking of Delos, the first iro]Jortance was given by 
religious Greeks to a feeling that the birth of Apollo and 
Artemis made the island especially pure, and in order to 
preserve that quality without slain it was in time enacted 
by a gradual process of evolution in the idea of what purity 
required (somewhat accelerated and much discredited bv 
political circumstances) that there should be no birth, no 
death, and no burial upon the holy isle.^ Because Leto 
and her children had communicated to Delos by contact 
the inherent virtues indwelling in them, it was meet that all 
occasions of contamination from mortals at the supreme 
physical moments of birth and death should be removed- 
Delos itself was in the end so over-jealously guarded from 
the contaminations of birth and death, that the dying had 
to be moved across the sheltered narrows to Rhenea before 
they quite gave up the ghost, and anticipated births were at 
last so regulated as to take place also upon that adjacent 
island. These regulations for defence against contamina- 

' There was. fuithennore, a DuriouS proviainn ihal no liogs be alloWrt 
on Delos (Strabo. 466). 

* A certain ticlp in gaining the GiEck point of view may be deriinl 
from tlie fourth chapter of Mr. Fnuer's Golden Bough., where many canom 
cusloms really tir removed from the Greeks are dcscribeil. In some of 
these the view of supreme physical momenls here suggested may be found. 
The nation that there is a taint derived from the pnseniM; of death bu 
not survived with any religious sanction, though the Old Testament i& fill! 
of it. Perhaps though a touch of it has lingered to give special point to 
Mtfrimte's saying that he came near dying while calling al the house of > 
person with vrhom he was not sufficiently intimate to justify his lokini 
that liberty. The taint derived from proximity to a birth, however. ■» 
quite as much provided against by the priests of the medieval ehnrth 
as by those of Apollo and Aesculapius. That the same view was cntef' 
lained under the Jewish dispensation is iiolcd In our own Mihoo's louchins 

' ' Meihought 1 saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me like Alceslis from the grave, . . . 
Mine, ns whom wosht from spot of child-bed iniii 
I^uiilication in the old law did snvi 
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icem to have jiassed from Delos to tlie Epidaurian 
; and precinct of the Apolline god Aesculapius. In 

mperial times certainly there was constructed outside of 

be Epidaurian precinct a place of refuge called the house 

i birth and of death. 
But before Rhenea could become a sort of second 
;, and take upon itself contaminations for the sake of 

saving the Holy Island pure, an ideal consecration was 
^required. In the record of this may be found another and 
real though not logical proof that in Delos resided a virtue 
of inherent purity, greater jterhaps than that attributed by the 
faithful to the shrines of most powerful saints. The record 
inquestionisofagift that Polycrates made to Delian Apollo.' 
Polycrates, among his many proverbial strokes of good luck, 
hit upon the idea of dedicating to Apollo at Delos the 
island of Rhenea which he had conquered He decided to 
offer the island in just the same way that he would have 
chosen for offering a statue or a piece of furnilurc to the 
temple. How then was his island,— a small island it was, tu 
be sure, but still at least four times the size of Delos, — how 
was Rhenea to be offered up at the shrine of Apollo? 
The universally prevalent religious conception of Delos as 
the purest of all spots helped him to the way. He stretched 
across the not very deep roadstead between Rhenea and 
Delos cables or chains of iron, and brought about through 
the 500 yards of water that intervened a contact of the 
impure with the pure. Thus the greater was contained by 
the less, thus the island now called Megale Dili, Great 
E)elos, was made for certain purposes a part of Its smaller 
neighbour. It was a very fortunate stroke for Polycrates, 
since the world was amazed and delighted, and at the same 
' Thue. ill. tft*. 
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time was mformed that the new master of the island of 
Satiios had made himself the best friend of Apollo si 
Delos. 

The most spiritual bond, however, that ever altnchcd 
a whole community lo the distant shrine of a god was 
that which bound Athens to Delos, during the abscnct 
of the holy ship on its yearly visit lo the island. Dui- 
ing that month all Athens was consecrate to Apollo, 
and thus a month was added to the life of Sociaies. 
No death could be inflicted by the stale while it was m 
official congress with the Holy Island, for this would blot, 
through indirect contact, the perfect purity of Apollo's 
home.' 

The early history of Delos is a chapter of lustrations anU 
purifications. Pisistratus of Athens devoled his efforts in 
the arcliipelago to a removal of all tombs that were within 
sight of Apollo's temple.^ A century later, in 436 B.C., the 
Athenians, self-governed at last and not ruled by any Irtain, 
renewed and improved upon the policy of Pisistratus. In 
this year they began to lake possession of Belos for 
avowedly religious but also for commercial reasons, and 
instituted the great Delian festival called the Delia. .\t 
this time all mortal remains were dug up and removed from 
Delos.' Thus even at Delos it was only gradually thai the 
stringent regulations of ceremonial purity were developed, 
and generations of increasing stringency were required before 
the taint of births and deaths was secluded from Delos and 

1 A similar annclily by apirilual eodtael is coiulanlly implied ta ita 
lurms in which Ihe Cycladcs are spoken or by various aulboia. In nton 
far faa thctr homage glorified Uelc». As Strabo says, ^Sj ; f, it^j f 

Tf ^ aOr§ rvfiyovrat >irydXal. 
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confined to Rhenea. Moreover the harsh rules set up by 
Athens for her own purposes were a real violation of the 
spirit of Apolline religion.' The climax was reached four 
years after this second purification of Delos by Athens. In 
421 n.c the Athenians declared that all the Delians were a 
source of contamination to the island, and thus, having 
previously removed the dead, they now drove out the 
living.^ 

The conduct of Athens at Delos from 416-412 b.c did 
not deceive religious Greeks, who saw in it a determination 
on her part lo suffer no commercial rivalry, and resented 
the outrage offered by the Athenians elsewhere to a 
sanctuary of Delian Apollo.* Ajiollo himself from his 
l>elpliian oracle interfered and secured the restoration of 
the Delians after a most unhappy period of exile.* An echo 
of the public interest taken by religious Greece in Delos 
and the Uelians, an interest which would resent their un- 
merited wrongs, is found in the Hecuba, which was brought 
out between 426 B.c.^the date of the establishment of the 
Udia, and 42a B.C.— the date of the expulsion by Athens of 
the Delians from Delos. The captive Trojan maidens thus 
sing of Delos and the Delians : 

"Where the first of palms that grew, and the laurel-tree 
shot upward holy branches of tender green to give comfort 
to blessed I,eto in her travail-pangs for Zeus. With Delian 
maids shall 1 there join in praise of the fillet and bow of 
heavenly Artemis?"'' 

'* ankle "Delln" In Daremlwrg andSoglio. 



1 S* M. Hon 

' Thuc. V. L 
' Al Ocltum ill Boeolia (Thuc, iv. S9.11 
BoeoUiini orgRnlseil a ttrllsn Tcslivnl at 
il the pollc; of Athens at L>elns, 









• liaula. 
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Great as was the interest of Euripides in the Indians and 
their traditional observances, he yielded to none in a sense 
that Delos must be perfectly pure. This abundantly 
appears in the Ion, where Creiisa cries out in the temple W 
Delphi, making appeal from injustice to the holiness of 
Delos. She thinks that Delphian Apollo has grievous!)- 
wronged her, and believes momentarily that he has no pur- 
pose of reparation : therefore she cries aloud against him. 
But even under these circumstances the genuine piety of 
her heart did not escape the poet. What more true anil 
more touching proof of it can be found indeed than the 
closing words of Creiisa, whereby the harshness and honot 
of the tale she has just told of Apollo's wrongdoing are made 
but another means of proclaiming the beauty of holiness thai 
guards his sacred island ? 

"Delos abhors thee, she cries; even the laurel-shool 
growing close to the palm-tree of delicate leafage, where in 
the pangs of her holy travail Leio brought thee to birth fw 
Zeus." ■ 

This amounts very nearly to a worship of the island 
itself, and certainly Euripides, by a magnificently leli^ous 
exaggeration, has here gone fartlier even than the celebrated 
apostrophe of Delos by Pindar, who addressed the island 
as follows : 

"Hail! thou that wert stablished by a god, thy upspringing 
was most longed for of the children of bright-vestured Lclo \ 
Moveless miracle of all the breadth of earth, Delos named 
by mortals, and by the blessed gods called the far-gleaming 
star of darkling earth." 

The natural beauty which flashes from Delos in these 
lines of Pindar is a glittering loveliness shared with her by 
^ Ion, 919 and ff. 
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all the holy Cyclades ; and like the holiness which brought 
worshippers of yore, it is a garment bestowed by the coming 
of the sun god. Untouched of sunlight Deles and Rhenca 
with all the twelve that circle round them, white Paros and 
fertile Naxos, rugged Myconos and Tenos with rocky Syros 
^all of them, untouched of sunlight, seem desolate and 
drear ; but let Ajwllo touch them with the arrows of his day, 
and they are then tike flashing prisms that he has set upon 
the sea, or blossom-like they glisten white on blue, and the 
poet of to-day still marvels to see them there — 

Lily on lily that o'erlace the sea. 

The sea and the sunlight of his Aegean home entered 
long since into the heart of the ancient Aegean poet Archi- 
lochus and made him, even more than Pindar, capable of 
worthily setting forth the strong and beautifully awful majesty 
of Delian Apollo. Archilochus chose rather for his theme, 
and for his native land, the whole breadth of the Aegean 
than the pent-up Paros where he came to birth. 

" Awny with Paros, her figs and fishy life ! " ' he cries, and 
launches his barque upon the sparkling sea, singing. 

Wood makes Ihc trough to knead my bread wiilial. 
Wood makes the cask to keep Ismarian wine. 
Wood makes the deck where drinking I recline.* 

Although the poetry of great Archilochus has disappeared 
with the exception of a few lines, in some of those few that 
remain we may read of the presence in his heart of the 
glorious Delian sun-god Apollo, The very Hame of swift 
power in the death-dealing sun, pouring ceaselessly upon 
the fervid flanks of Delian Cynihus, or making the white 
' Bcrgk, Frag. 51. ' Itid. 3. 
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sea-walls of Paros glow again with intolerable heat, i 
by Archilochus, when indignant he cries : 

Sirius will fiash, I hope, most fiercely out. 

And ullerly consume them.' 



There were moments in the Hfe of this man, the poet of the 
whole Archipelago, and more especially of that greater 
Delos formed by all the Cyc lades, —moments, I say, thcic 
were in this poet's life when the intensity of his scorn swcp! 
him away as completely as if he had been caught in the 
whirl of the tides of his native seas. At such times he 
would look in wrathful and untolerating expectation towaii^ 
the Holy Isle of Delos and thence invoke AimjIIo, the dealer 
of sudden death : 



Apolla, take the guilty ones away, 
Unmask them, Lord, and slay as thou c 



t slay,* 



For a moment the largeness of such noble scorn tiaos- 
figures Archilochus ; the inspiration of deep utterance 
makes him for one instant like the god whose power he 
invokes, but it lasts but the space of a moment. Though 
our poet's anger resembles that of high Apollo, he is other- 
wise not like him. Archilochus never dreamt even of thai 
chivalrous regard for womankind which belonged to the 
ideal godhead of Apollo. 

Let us now examine first this great quality, which some- 
times tempts one to call Apollo a King Arthur of the 
Greeks. 

Does Apollo the giver of swift and painless deatli sbj 
women as well as men ? Here is one test of his chivalry. 
Homer may be called in for the first witness, he knew 

' Bcrgk, I'-rag. 61. ' Ibtd. a? 
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Apollo first. In describing Syrie, commonly identified with 
Syros one of the twelve Cyclades, Homer says ; 

When it cometh to pass that men grow old in that country. 
The )rod of the silver bow, Apollo, and Artemis with him 
Suddenly romes upon them and slays with shafts that are 
gentle. • 

Again Apollo and Artemis come together and avenge upon 
Niobe and her children the blasphemous outrage uttered 
against their dear mother Leto. The two, brother and 
«ster, act in concert ; Apollo's shafts strike down the sons 
of Niobe, her daughters are slain by the unerring aim of 
Artemis. 

Sometimes, we hear, these twin gods dealt destruction 
by command of the other gods. Sometimes Artemis acts 
alone, as in the case so bitterly complained of by Calypso 

Artemis dread, the golden-throned, on the island Ortygia,' 
Suddenly came upon him ' and slew with her shafts that are 

Apollo's anger against the guilt of his love Coronis, soon 
to be mother of the blameless Aesculapius, could not make 
him raise his hands against her, — she died, "slain," says 
Pindar, " by golden shafts of Artemis shot forth. She went 
from her chamber down to Hades' house through con- 
trivance of Apollo."'' Thus it appears that Apollo and 
Artemis are appointed to bring a sudden death, whether 
painless and peaceful— as to those who have lived right- 
eously through a long life— or a destruction whirled on the 
guilty like a flash from the death-dealing anger of heaven, 

' Odyjsry, iv. 409 .ind fl. ' liclot. 

' OrioD the lover of Ihc Dawn. * Odyaty, v, \ay nnil ff. 

» Pylh., IN. Bnml IT. 
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In any case Apollo gives no death to womankind, in all 
such cases his sister Artemis intervenes. 

Other Greek divinities are not, like Apollo, incapable of 
bringing death to women. Furthermore, Apollo's conduct 
towards his various loves shows often in other ways the 
true aspect of chivalry. The love of Apollo and Daphne, 
the story of Marpessa's marriage, both represent Apollo the 
lover submitting to be scorned and rejected with no thought 
of revenge, but rather (in Daphne's case at least) with a 
persistency in loving which foreshadows the more complete 
ideal of devoted chivalry. As a lover Apollo is not angered 
by refusal, and entire rejection does not end his suit 
Though Daphne eluded him utterly, he takes to be his own 
the laurel tree, which was peculiarly hers, since it was she. 
This laurel Ijecame one of the symbols of purification and 
purity in the Apolline ritual. It is even possible thai the 
whole myth of the love of Apollo for Daphne sprang up as 
a link to join a form of native and immemorial tree-worship 
to the later and higher service of Apollo. That a myth of 
this kind, chiefly intended as a connecting-link, should come 
by the way, to present pictorially so high-minded a mood of 
unsensual and unselfish love is most significant. A slrailar 
link between the Thracian Dionysus and the native Icarian 
tree-worship was that of the suicide of Erigone and ihe 
mania for self-destruction that came upon all the maidens 
of Icaria. These two episodes embody the popular ap- 
praisal, so to speak, of Dionysus and Apollo. Dionysus 
was wrapped in a mystery of cruel horror, he drove men lo 
nameless destruction, whereas Apollo was the noble-minded 
god, shining before men as a beacon of purity, and support- 
ing their moral weakness by his own sublime and undying 
strength. 
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Zeus in his loves fomis a great contrast to the unsensual 
Apollo. Zeus transforms himself into this animal or that 
for more certain and secret pursuit These animals are an 
incarnation, as it were, of the carnal impulse in the god, 
Such a raarlc of sensuality is not set upon the love-pursuit 
of Apollo. Moreover Apollo is represented as accepting 
the duties along with the privileges of a lover,' The re- 
sponsibilities of fatherhood, so little and so incflectually 
heeded by Zeus, come home in all their fulness to Apollo. 

Many stories present these high aspects of Apollo's 
commerce with men. For one of ihem, his appreciation 
of those charms which elude perception by mere sense, 
Pindar's account of the loves of Apollo and Cyrene is 
perhaps the most adequate.' Wandering in the woods, 
Apollo comes of a sudden upon Cyrene engaged in a hand 
to hand struggle with a lion. The maiden is alone, but 
unafraid. The god calls out straightway to Chiron, that 
gentlest and wisest of all centaurs : " Leave thy dread cave, 
come forth and marvel at this great prowess; how with 
mind undaunted the girl maintains her struggle, showing a 
spirit that towers above trials, a stedfast soul unstormed by 
fear. What mortal begat her? Plucked from what tribe 
doth she dwell in the hidden nooks of the shadow- flinging 
hills ? " Truly Apollo's bearing is chivalrous and the nobility 
of passion can no farther go. 

In the answer made by Chiron to Apollo's questions 
about Cyrene, the god is spoken of as one for whom it is 
unlawful to have part in a lie,^ and this recalls another 
place where Pindar says that Apollo sets not his hand to 
falsehood,* and also various passages where Plato maintains 




>re stnx^k 
because ^H 
not. T^M 
on wiiii 1*^^ 
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the unerring and unswerving tnithfulness of the god' 
Truthfulness is also among the cardinal \-irtues of ik 
Knights of the Round Table, and thus again is the chin^ 
of AjmHo made manifest Apollo was in fact bound W 
to come near to falsehood by a law, a T'hesmos. Th»li» 
was an obligation, self-imposed no doubt, but yet stnx^ 
than any other impulse in the god, and therefore 
than himself. He would not speak untruth 
could not, and he could not because he would not, 
is a standard which suffers nothing by comparison with 
medieval point of honour. 

Further consideration of Apollo as the infallible 
of truth by his oracles would lead rather to his Delphian 
than his Delian shrine, for the oracle at Delos never hid 
great influence until Alexandrine times* when oracles b^sn 
already to be neglected. Apollo, we are told, gave orade 
at Delos in the summer season, but not during the winter. 
Then he gave answers at Patara in Lycia. AcconUDg to 
still another account ApoUo absented himself during the 
winter months to sojourn among the H>perboreans in lie 
uttermost parts of the earth. Kindred stories about t<^al» 
absences of the god from Delphi are told and have been 
dealt with in the opening chapter of this book, Dismisang 
these questions without going more deeply into them, *c 
may briefly add that the two great ApoUiiie principles wot 
represented by his two great shrines at Delphi and Delo& 
Apollo was everywhere the god of purity and truth, but his 
Delian worshippers had first in their minds his purity, while 
men flocked to Delphi that before all things else they to^lu 
hear truth. This is broadly true of Apollo, and it also 

' Apol. ai B, Rep. ii. 383 E and 383 a 
* Calllmachai, Hymn to DtUa, w. 1-5 \ Viij. Acn. i 
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seems true to say that in many local stories, notably in 
those of Delphi, the god is represented as having attained 
the purity of his heart and the clearness of his infallible 
mind by a process of trial, a period of tribulation, which so 
regenerated him that he was fitted to be the moral pro- 
tagonist of Olympus.' There was a commemoration at 
Delphi of AjioUo's self-purification after he slew the dread 
serpent Pylho. Apollo was condemned in another story to 
serve a mortal for nine years in expiation of his slaying 
the Cyclops. These are Apollo's victories over himself, 
liis acts of submission to that higher and self-imposed thes- 
iiuu, which among other things forbade him — as Pindar's 
Chiron says — from touching falsehood- Through the moral 
superiority to other ideal figures in Greek mythology thus 
achieved, Apollo was enabled to possess for his own both 
Delphi and Delos, where other gcrds were in possession 
when he came. For instance, Delos apparently belonged 
to Poseidon before it came to Apollo, and the same seems 
true of Delphi. Actual record of the superiority of 
strenuous and self- disciplining Apollo is preserved, first 
by the great Delphian motto on his temple " Know thyself," 
and secondly, by legends of Apollo's superiority in various 
strenuous ways to other gods. The contest between him 
and Heracles for the tripod ended in a compromise where 
Apollo's superiority is plainly shown. M. Ronch.iud* has 
indeed most admirably said that " .Apollo, when he has 
dealings with other divinities, always shows a certain moral 



" S» chaplet Iv. of C. F. Kerry's Ovltims tf FrimiHtt BcHif. Mr. 
Keaty says, p. 191 : '■The hUloryoflhe development of Apollo*! chnniclei-. 
llicn, is lite gradual exallalion or his nature [d sull the gnnring needs of 
mi^n. In [he Uiad, though Zeus a the meet mighty of the (wo, Apollo's 
is certainly the more majestic figure." 

' Aiticle "Apollo, ' in Oaretiiber|> and Sigllo. 
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sujKriority. His standard is hijiher than iheirs. 
was his fellow-labourer in the building of the walls of Troy, 
but the possession of Delphi and its oracle, originally shared 
by Poseidon with Earth, passed into Apollo's hands, and 
Poseidon was dispossessed. Apollo's superiority shows 
itseif also in the Homeric record of his strife with Hermes. 
He is the rival of Hermes in inventing the lyre, and wins 
the day over him in a race at Olymjjia. Ares himself cannot 
withstand Apollo at boxing, and as for the insolent Phorbas, 
Apollo punishes him with death. Apollo taught Heracles 
the use of the bow, and in various points the legends of 
Heracles run parallel to those of Apollo. But Apollo 
stands far above Heracles, and looks down from the heights 
of his divine perfection." 

A further insight into the nature of the purifier purified, 
of Delian Apollo and his services at Delos, will be gained 
by looking into the various festivals celebrated on the 
island at various periods. The festival in honour of Apollo's 
birthday was — like the flower festivals of Dionysus— in the 
spring, Upon the sixth of the month Thargelion began 
this ApoUine Christmas season, of which a glorified record 
is preserved in the Homeric Hymn to Delian Apollo. This 
may be summarised as follows : — 

Apollo has many sanctuaries, "thick-growing forests," 
" high points of far outlook," ^ " high-standing headlands,"— 
Delos, though, is his best beloved shrine. 

There lonians, trailing long robes, are wont to assemble. 
With them they bring the wives they wedded, and children 

are with them. 
They meanwhile, on combats of boxing, singing, and daaces, 



■ Sut:li a ihe temple of Apullo al Bauoe. 
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Always intent, whenever the contest begins, are contented. 
Seeming predestined to live thus ageless for ever and 
deathless. 

The joy of the occasion lent to all that partook of it a 
glamour of immortality ; the stranger standing l>y thinks he 
is seeing the "Charm of the World," and rejoices exceed- 
ingly at sight of "goodly men and women with beauteous 
girdles," of swift ships and abundance of treasures. Finally, 
as a climax to his description of the festal joy, the bard 
exclaims in wondering delight : — 

Look ! (he daughters of Delos, handmaidens of him the far- 
Singing begin, first of all with hymns in praise of Apollo, 
Of Leio next they sing, and of Artemis shooting her arrows. 
Jlcrocs of old they praise, and the glories of men and of 

The tribes of mankind are enchanted with these songs 
wherein 

Ail men's manner of speech, the ca&tanet's rhythm and 

motion, 
Well they counterfeit all, so that each would fcel sure he 

had spoken. 
Spoken himself, so deftly devised arc their songs and so 

sweetly. 

This is the earliest record of the Ionian festival in honour 
of Detian Apollo, and after reading this, it becomes difficult 
to believe that Apollo was of purely Dorian origin, as some 
have maintained.' 

A later testimony to this earliest festival of Apollo at 

' As tliJs Homeric Hymn ihron'S ■ wdconie light Qpoa OfI<h, it U ulis- 
fniHory 10 note, before turning awny from ii, ihal iiucriplions found on Ihf 
Islnnd linvc thrown light upon tlic cjuntioncd nulticiilkaly of Iti leconil 
inrt. See Ihe Inlcroling article t)/ Gulxiel Daurte on " Eicaialioiu al 
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Delos is found in Thucydides {iii. 104) above referred to. 
From him we learn that it was a yearly celebration, and 
did not occur every fourth year like the festival called the 
Delia, founded at Delos by Athens in 426 b.c 

In fact the successful attempt begun in that year by the 
Athenian democracy to supplant the local traditions of 
Delos by closely allied Athenian ones, and the remodelling 
of the ancient Apollonian festival, has given rise to much 
confusion both in mythology and ritual. It would be useless 
to attempt now a disentanglement of such confusion. It is 
enough to bear In mind what M. HoraoUe has so clearly 
pointed out, that (i) the earliest festivals described in the 
Homeric Hymn were quite distinct both from (z) the 
Athenian Delia which supplanted them, and also from (3) 
the festival called the ApoUonia, which was an attempt to 
revive something like them, made so late in the day thai 
all the traditions that surrounded the Homeric bard had 
died away. The Apoilonia were celebrated during the 
century and a half of independence enjoyed by Delos. The 
last stage of Delian merry-making begins in 166 b.c, a year 
memorable for the final reappearance at Delos, under Roman 
auspices, of Athenian power. Abundant testimony from the 
end of the second century ac. tells of the second revival of 
the Delia ' in those latter days. The celebration was only 
in part religious and, as had been the case with evety 
festival ever celebrated at Delos, there was also a sort of 
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fair' But apparently the commercial spirit finally got the 
upper hand in these latest days ; and Delos, at the time when 
Menophanes, a lieutenant of Mithridates, brought iinal 
destruction upon it, was largely in the hands of enterprising 
Phoenicians, and Jews who knew not Apollo. Delos 
became more famous as the greatest slave market in 
the world than as the birth - place of Leto's twin chil- 
dren. Perhaps it was some sense of the incongruity of 
this which made the praises of Delos so irksome a theme 
to Virgil. 

But even in Virgil's day the eye of faith could see much 
that was beautiful and inspiring. All the shrines at Delos 
had been deserted for years before Ovid wrote his descrip- 
tion of Candida Delos crowded with gifts from kings and 
peopled everywhere with votive statues. But still the 
splendour of Athenian festivals there celebrated irradiated 
ihe memory of what Delos had been. And religious- minded 
and imaginative men remembered more vividly the glories 
of the remoter past when the sordid and commercial thing 
that Delos had become was swept away. Hence, if we try 
10 gain some fragmentary knowledge of the manner of 
Athenian celebrations at Delos, we shall but do (as far as 
may he) what those who knew ihe island in the day of her 
decay and destruction were prone to do. 

The celebration was in mid-spring, before May was one 
week old, lasting at least two days,— the first was Apollo's 
birthday, the second was ihat of Artemis. For this festival * 

' Tenos hiu rcproduMd in modem Cbritlion limra many of ihe fenturra 
of ancient Testivals nl Ddos. Twice a year the Evangellilm draws crowds 
who rome to pray, and mnny of whom slay to buy tuA sell. Thele 
Tenlan feslivaU woe begun Inwards the end of the fini quarter of Ibis 

* 1 am speaklnK of ihr qiuidrcnnial fraiivnl . tlicic were minor celebni. 
lions on Ibe "off years." 
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extensive preparations were made at Athens. ChorusC! 
were trained,' deputations were chosen and qualilied, 
victims were bought and put into a good condition for 
sacrifice, the sacred Delian ship was made in every waj 
seaworthy, and the signs of heaven were consulted for a 
favourable time of departure. 

The Delian deputation or Theory—whose members were 
called by the special name of Deliastae — must not be 
confused with the singing choruses of youths and maideni 
that accompanied them. The whole number of celebrants 
who constituted the Athenian contribution to the quad- 
rennial festivities at Delos would therefore be very large. 
When Callias, the son of Hipponicus, was the head of the 
deputation, its numbers were iiS. Nicias went with 103. 
This whole array, collectively named the Delias, had to 
sail from the Piraeus, and go out past Sunium into the 
open sea where began the Cyclades. As Attic Sunium 
disappeared in the distance, they passed Ceos, Cythnos, 
Seriphos, and Syros on the right, and on the left Andrw 
and Tenos. When they came in sight of Myconos to the 
far east, they stop[)ed short of it and ran into the narrow 
and sheltered channel between Delos and Rhenea — the gift 
of Polycrales to Apollo. In the beautiful days of late April 
and early May they would have a glimpse from afar of Naxo& ' 
and Paros in the southern group of the holy Cyclades. 

' The choruses from Alhcns were renowned for beauty and for anittie 
pcrfeclions, Xen. Mtm. III. lii. la. The Deliastne — 3 comminec in 
special chnrge of Ihc represenlalion of Athens at the Delian festival — wen 
chosen from the Eumolpidae and the Keiykes. families identified with IbC 
worship at Eleusis. They had to see that the deputation look its depaiturt 



required t 




ing signs appeared in the heavens. The Dcliasl.ie v 
: passed n year of probation, say in the MmaibOBltt 
further details see M. Homollc's 
'■ Delia" in Daremberg and Saglio. 

' For views of Naxos, see Appendix XI. i. 84-86. 
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Without unfavourable winds (he journey could be made 
in four days, although to be sure the ship dedicated lo 
Apollo's service was none of the newest or swiftest This 
Oeiian boat was called the Thtoris, and was a small old- 
fangled craft, with thirty oars, a triaconier, kept always in 
the very best repair. The very faithful tried to believe it 
was the identical boat upon which Theseus set sail for 
Crete, vowing to found a festival for Apollo,' if victory 
crowned his expedition. Evidently other boats were 
needed, for, apart from the five score persons, more or less, 
who had to find ship room, enough victims for a hecatomb 
had to be transported to Delos.^ Often, too, the high-bom 
Athenians who wished their horses to compete in the races 
at the Delian festival ^ must have required additional trans- 
port For Delos still more than Ithaca is and always was 
"a place for goats" rather than horses. In t'elos there 
were no wide courses, and no meadow save the one around 
the sacred lake.* When the fleet was ready in the harbour 
and the ministrant who made sacrifice daily at the altar of 
A[>o!lo gave word that a favouring flash of lightning 
indicated the right moment for weighing anchor, a wreath 
was set upon the prow of the sacred Theon's and the 
pilgrims sailed away with appropriate ceremonies and the 
singing of songs, which were sung all the way to Delos." 

' E'luUrch, 'fhaim. aj. and cr. Pniuanuu, VIII. ilvlii. j. 

' Thf accounts tor 377-374. M. Ilomolle sseji. coyer a purchnst 01 109 
.tnlmnls tat sacrlflce. 

> 'HiL- AllienLnni ol weollh and position look all Ihb tn»it)lc,~al Ihc 

time the Dclin were fiisl (oundcd, — the more readily it the Pdoponncaian 

moniigcn of the Olympic enmes, bdng Spartan synipaltiism. are tnp- 

pO*cd lo bnve made participation in the race* al Olytnpu more or less 

- diiagrccaMi! for theni. 

• Sec Appcndii XI. i. 71. ja. 

■ M. ttomdle quoits Ibe woids f Jni Oamp rit i!j\ar irVw, /\irvrm- 

', (IJOtUngCD), p, i|>. 
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Aroond the SKxed baus sent bjr the stale xrannedBii? 
otbers csnTing pilgRins oo tbeir own acxoant, and nac 
of them fteiglmd vnib menimadne. The «*">* duif 
happens tCHbj, maUatit mmlamJu, wfaea the f^kliflil ai 
to Tenos for the festiral tnd bit of the Holy Em^ 
istm. 

Perhaps the most memoiablj magni&cent of all tbdc 
ncred embassies to Ddos was that already mentioaed ^ 
spotched liorii Athens shortly after the conclusion of ik 
Peace of Nicias. It may be remembered that jast bete 
this time the repentant Athenians had rescinded tter 
harsh decree of banishment, and thus the Delians lad 
but recently returned from exile. This sacred ■ 
was headed by Nicias, an Athenian whose rather i 
cal piety coupled with misfortunes bravely boroe nude 
his career most touching, and all but nobly tragic la 
company of a number of boats bearing the youthful 
chorus, and of other craft of the heavier kind for (rci^l. 
the Tfuoris brought up not, as in former years, in Delos 
proper, but across the way on Rhenea. This landing 
must have been on the eve of [he great Delian festival. 
All night long rumblings and voices were borne over 
the waters to the listening Delians. In the morning « 
gorgeous pontoon bridge connected Rhenea with the Holy 
Island. Across it came the procession and Nicias, all in 
festal array, and wearing golden crowns. After the bridge 
was crossed they passed northward singing all the way to 
where in later years the roadway was hemmed in by t 
portico of Philip (the Fifth of Macedonia), and they (. 
the precinct by a Ceremonial Gate (the southward i 
built by the Athenians). After this, they moved nonhv; 
still, passing to the westward of the great temple 
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and also of the smaller temple of Lelo by its side. The 
processional way here as at Eleusis was lined on either side 
with various statues and monuments, and these were more 
numerous as the neighbourhood of the temple was reached. 
After joining the sacred way that led inward from the larger 
North Propylaca, Nicias came to the ancient temple of 
Artemis or, as some think of the Seven Gods.' Here were 
deposited the laurel crowns of gold periodically sent to 
Apollo of Delos from Athens during Athenian supremacy. 

After the procession had gone the rounds prescribed, 
visiting shrines and temples, crowning the ancient wooden 
statue of Aphrodite left at Delos by Ariadne,- who had it 
from Daedalus, its fashioner, the second stage of the cele- 
liration was reached, the sacrifice." The hundred kinc 
decked for the offering and with their horns gilded were 
sacrificed on all the altars save one alone — the bloodless 
altar of Apollo, the father of the Ionian race. There only 
first-fruits were offered, and no doubt ihither the gifts of the 
mysterious Hyperboreans' found their way. Then came 
perhaps certain ceremonies of dedication and purification, 

posilion of wlitcli are known througli inicriptions, is due to subsequent 
imitilini;. which in Ihe Middle Ages swept hU iu foundation marks from llie 
face of ihe rock. Here slood perhaps Ihe onlf Chriilian building of onf 
pretensions thai Ddoi has ever possessed — some son of a chapel built by 
Ihe Knighls Hospilallcis, which had in lum almost completely disappeatol 
when excavations began in eainesl under M. Homollc. He found here 
one of ttie most remarkable statues of antiquity — representing, let >is say. 
Artemis. Take, if you will, a very tall tomlittoncand round off its angle* 
and comen till its farm is nearly cylindrical. Divide Ibc renill into three 
parts, not equal, but nearly so. one for Ihe lefs. one for the body, one lor 
[he head. Something should be done, no matter what, about Ihe arms. 
Then your Ddian statue of Artemis, not beautiful, but most imcienl, is 
complete. Drunn has published it in his Denkmdltr, 

* Pausan. IX. xl. 3 and 4 : Cnllimach. Hymn lo Dilei. 308 ff. 

' Plutarch, Niiiai. 3. 

' Mannhardi has an ingenious theory tliat Ihty were Thracians or 
Macedoniaoi. 
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after which the games began — contests of physical strength 
and skill, horse racing, and musical competition, Everj'- 
ihing which Athens could do was done here in Apollo's 
honour, with all the more splendour because Athens was 
solely responsible for the festival. Nicias saw, no doubi, 
the older temple of Apolio, supplanted later on by the one 
whose ruins we contemplate to-day. That temple, like ils 
successor, fronted eastward and therefore away from the 
channel and towards Mount Cynihus. Between its back or 
western end and the sea stood in the day of Nicias the 
colossal statue of Apollo dedicated by the Naxians. This 
figure towered up to a height of twenty-four feet, and the 
ancient Nicias seems to have been deeply moved by its 
god-like proportions. That he might vie with the ancient 
Naxian worshippers of Apollo, he gave money before he left 
for setting up a colossal paim-tree of bronze by the side of 
their colossus. This was done, and the two stood there for 
many a year side by side. So close were they, indeed, thai 
there was a great disaster generations afterwards when a 
windstorm swept across from Tenos, where Aeolus himself 
was housed on Mount Cycnias. The too blustering Aeolus 
visited Apollo's precinct rudely, and caused the braien 
palm-tree to crash down against the statue of Apollo and 
overturn it utterly. Such was the unlucky gift given by one 
who at the time considered himself no doubt the luckiest of 
men. 

But the pious Nicias did more than this : he gave ground 
to the temple worth 10,000 drachmae. He provided that 
the income from this should be spent for celebrating what 
sounds very much like a mass for his soul. He stipulated 
for a yearly sacrifice and an accompanying entenainmeni at 
which the Delians were to pray for the gods to grant an 
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abundant good fortune to Nici'as. The lime came only too 
soon when Nicias — overwhelmed by the incessant agonies 
of the most painful and incurable of diseases — needed 
sorely all these jirayers and more. A hopeless invalid, he 
died under the most tragical circumstances, slain by decree 
of the Syracusan mob, and ai Athens his pious name was 
execrated. 

Such, in outUne, was the manner of honouring Apollo 
used by the Athenians during the various periods of assured 
supremacy when Athenian officers took from the Delians all 
control over the concerns of Delian worship. Such was the 
Athenian festival called tlie Delia and lirsl celebrated in 
426 B,C. 

For the earliest festival we are constrained to fall back 
chiefly upon the pleasing picture of the Homeric Hymn to 
Delian Apollo. A sufficient account of this has been given 
above. There are also some verses of Theognis ^ more or 
less plainly referring to it. Aside from this we only know 
a detail here and there about ancient images, and remark- 
able practices associated with a fabulous and more or 
less prehistoric past. There is the story given by Aris- 
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'AXirat'6^ II/Xoir« rcuSl xa^fV"". 

QlWl St fTparir iflpioriir it^Svr iriputt 

r^J( irtXn>t. ha, irw Aaot ir ti^peairj 

■npviiutoi KiBip^ ^' iparj floWff 



Bergk, 773-779. The Imi four lii 
So shflU Iby pmp] 



re Xhia ininilnted bjr Frerc ; 
g spnng 



d gladly tiring 
d tiymni and livdy song, 
Danes nnd fauli. and happy ahouu DiBong ; 
Bdbrr ihy alur, glorirylng lliee, 
In pcitL-e and licallh. and wealth, cheerful and h 
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totle ' of Pythagoras' visit lo IJelos, wherein we hear that, 
passing others by, he made sacrifice upjon the altar of Apollo 
Gen(;tor or Patroos, where the shedding of no blood was 
tolerated. We cannot know what may have been the 
Helian version of the first apjrearance at Delos of the 
ancient wooden image of Aphrodite,- because the Athenian 
tale has alone survived, making it a gift from Ariadne when 
she passed that way with Theseus. That the ante-Atheni:ui 
phase of worship was represented by many curious and 
clumsy works of most primitive art is abundantly shown by 
n ancient images discovered by excavation near the 
Delian shrine of Apollo. Of the most remarkable of these 
mention has l>een made above." Furthermore it appears 
that the mother goddess Leto was represented in her 
Delian temple by a wooden idol more grotesquely in- 
adequate, according to later notions of Greek art, than M. 
Homolle's famous Artemis. That the art-critics of later 
limes had much to say on this score appears from the 
following anecdote quoted by Athentcus * from Semus, — a 
Delian, the loss of whose writings has no doubt deprived us 
of much information about Delos and Delian .A.pollo. 

Parmeniscus, " the man who never laughed,'' consulted 
the Boeotian oracle in the dark cave of Trophonius that he 
might in some way break the spell. The god gave him 
answer hexametrically ; 

Go t< 



[ 



' Ar. Fragm. 447, quoicd 

' For Ihe curious outline 
AppendiK X. 

' §« abore, now ., p. 379. 


ly Diog, Lacnius 




of AiJhrodilc's 


isioiy at DeIco, id 
iv. 614 a. ] 
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■|"he obedient Parmeniscus sought out his mother, 
and amaztd her by his unusual attentions. The effect 
of all this was apparently to make them both more 
liopelessly solemn than ever. Not too many years after- 
wards, our solemn friend came to Uelos, — as Aegean 
voyagers from west to east always did in those days. 
While going the pious rounds on tlie island Parmeniscus 
worshipped in the Letoon or Temple of I^to, next that of 
Apollo. Accustomed to the more knowing art in vogue at 
his native Metapontum, he was not prepared for the 
wooden idol which represented Apollo's mother in this 
ancient shrine. Therefore on catching sight of ihe idol his 
devotions were interrupted by uncontrolbbie fits of laughter. 
Leto, Apollo's mother, was the mother whom he had been 
commanded to " honour with exceeding great kindness." 

Aristotle has quoted in his Ethics ' the curious inscription 
which met the eyes of worshippers at this temple of Leto, 

H Righteousness ihe noblest is ; 
L Health is belter than the best ; 

^1 Sweetest though, of all that is, 
^^ Is getting what you love. 

These words, if connected with Leto, who was "a com- 
forter from the beginning, the most soothing presence 
of all on Olympus," must be expressive of her typical 
attitude. Like an indulgent mother with her children, 
she chiefly wished that men should have their heart's 
desire. Attached to the personality of the goddess of 
self-devoted and uncomplaining love, they gain a new 

' Eudimian ElAici, a\ Ihe iKginning of Ihe firal book, Hnd also lownrd 
ilic tnd of ilic eighth chapter o( tht firsl book of Ilie Nicomiatlua* ElkUi. 
In Ihe (armn' place [t is described m on (he Delian Leloon, in tbe latKl 

limply HI rd A1)^uulr iwtypaiiiia. 
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and a higher meaning, and with Leto's life to point 
their moral, are full of a religious significance. Therefore, 
it ceases to surprise us to find Aristotle twice quoting 
the saying, and also we can better understand why this 
same sentiment without substantial variation occurs among 
the maxims of Theognis,^ a poet to whose imagination 
the Delian m)lh of Leto strongly appealed.* Let the 
motto of the Delian Letoon be an offset to the Delphian 
motto, " Know thyself," and temper its too exclusively in- 
tellectual bias. Here too is the needed contradiction 
(always given by the heart to the head) of the other 
Delphian motto " Nothing too much." The mother goddess 
Leto was given over to unmeasured love, and the affection 
which her love inspired in her children Apollo and .Artemis 
was the best proof that you can never go too far in 
love. 

As a touching mark of the spirit of grateful affection and 
simple trust which cou!d find expression at Apollo's Delian 
shrine, the inscribed gift picked up there by Professor 
Ulrichs is very precious, It was a cheap leaden quiver, 
the gift of shipwrecked sailors who had come near to 
starvation, upon which was stamped, ^H 



For by these » 



e rescued from starving. 



Such indications as a discovery of this kind gives of the 
living spirit of religion working in men's hearts and guiding 
their lives are of far more real importance than the record 
preserved by Callimacbus and others of the building of 
an altar by Apollo with materials sought on Mount Cynihus 
by his sister Artemis.^ It was made, we are told, enlirel)' 



' Bergk. 355 and f. 
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of horns such as the goddess could gather among the 
granite boulders of that eminence, too irreverently designated 
by the traveller Tournefort as a eollim dhagriablt. Another 
curiosity which attaches itself also to the very earliest forms 
of worship used before the dawn of known history is far 
away from the town of Delos and the precinct of Apollo 
visited hy Nicias. For lack of a better name it may be 
called the "Cave Temple of Apollo,"' though it has been 
called the " Grotto of ihe Sun " by Bumouf and the " Cave 
of the Dragon " by another, and more prosaically still by the 
unenthusiastic Tournefort " a stone sentry box." This cave- 
temple is formed by placing aslant against each otlier, on the 
top of a natural rifi in the sohd rock, five huge and rough- 
hewn granite slabs, two on the north and three on the 
south. These two rows rest upon and are crowded against 
uneven ledges, rudely fashioned al iheir lower edges in the 
side of the reshaped rifi or gully In the Cynthian mountain- 
side. Their upper edges meet together forming the point 
to the most inartificial seeming gable. This appearance 
of inartificiality is enhanced by a heap of granite boulders 
accumulated on the sides of this rude pediment, which 
seems the chance product of nature's workmanship. This 
impression is increased by the circumstance that a huge 
spot at the back of this cave was probably never roofed 
over. Within this strange place, half natural and half 
artificial, half cave and half temple, were found by Lebfegue," 
who excavated here for Bumouf early in the seventies, 
the feet of what he thinks must have been a fine statue of 
A]>ollo. A curious stone of unshapely form upon which 



' for phoiognipKs o( Ibis and of vano 
XI, i. TktCycl^t!. 71-83. 

• See for more dclub hii RrcHtrtlui 1 
Bltronomical points >re also pre«nl«d. 



I>clian scenes, s« Appendix 
r ZV/oi. wbcrc M. Burnouf't 
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these feet rested is talked of by ^L Lebfegue as undouUctHt 
3 Baetylus or fetish stone, which according to ihii ne* 
must have been worshipped here, as a cone was wotshipped 
in Aphrodite's ancient Paphian precinct. In front of ite 
sentry-box cave-lemple is a terrace built up by roewB of 
a most catefuUy constructed wall This, though of reij 
early workmanship, is of much later date than the taw 
temple itself. Upon this terrace there are traces of son^ 
thing like a tomb and of the charred remains of larrifkT 
Also a stone footing for a ver)* large tripod appcsus tlKi^ 
and furthermore, in front of and close to the cave-ten^ 
itself is a row of stone bases ; perhaps these were for smd 
tripods. 

And now, having given as full an account bciefly » 
might be of the Athenian Delia, and of the more aaaiai 
observances and objects of worship at Delos, what 7a 
remains to be spoken of is the festival of Apollo as ii ins 
celebrated during the day of Delian independence. ITTia 
Athenian interference ceased, the intellectual leadership d 
Athens was still felt, and therefore the new ApoUoniii 
which should have been a revival of the nnxst anckot 
observances, were in fact almost the same thing which 
the Athenians called the Delia, only no Jluoris m tnf 
from Athens. The four crowns of gold sent periodifall; 
by Athens while she ruled the festival were sent no hmcC, 
and no more votive gifis were made to the god b; 
Athenians. Delos was no longer beautified by Athentra 
architects, such as those whose ruined work is still seen 
in the scattered fragments of the most important tensile 
of Debs.' It was to the munificence of a Macedonian. 
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•hilip the Fifth, that Apollo owed the chief addition to his 
iplendid buildings made during the era of Delian in- 
kpendence.' During these years Delos welcomed as the 
taries of its god not Athenians but merchants from 
istcm Tyre and Sidon, traders from far-off Panticapaeum 
, the sea of Azof, and also from the far West. The 
Delian affairs played by the islands round about, 
^e Cyclades, was also greater than in the day when Athens 
Uled supreme. Indeed, the sanctuary became a centre of 
1 affairs as well as of Aegean religion. It was, as 
kS. HomoUe puts it, not a place for worship only, but 
Etqually a " Recorder's office for the safe-keeping of important 
decrees, a sort of treasury department or bank for the 
whole Archipelago, and also a central museum for the 
islands of the Aegean." ' 

Meanwhile festivals under the name of Apollonia took 
place with but few alterations from the Athenian programme 
at the Delia which they supplanted. There were all sorts 

site and dimensions o( Ihc Theseum al Alhcns, II had nlmosi precisely 
ttw ume width, tntl wni appreciably shorter. For all mannR of anhaeo- 
logical detail* conceniing Delos. il is a pleasure to refer lo so ehnrmiiig 
a book as tbat just published by M. Ch, Diehl under the litlo of Eicursimi 
arcli&ihgiqitrs in Grttt (Paris. 1B90), M. Diehl has written just ibe 
entertaining and unlcchnlcal sort of book which was required, and has 
tieen e»lremely happy in what he says about DcIos. 

' The porch of Philip, whose masave blocks farm one of the moil 
imposing (and 10 the h.-uty sightseer impeding) of the present Delian ruin, 
heaps, was built toward the close of Ihe era of independence, cina iBo 
B.C. ll is interesting to the student of archileclure, because In ii is 
represented Ihe last and wonl eilremity of the Doric style. Its columns 
have lost Ibe strength and the upbearing swing thai belong 10 those of Ihe 
Parthenon, and are transfonned into dull and unprotitable posts. See 
the instrvclive aceouni of this whole malla in the Amtifni/iti Bf/mtia, 
Part IV. 18B1, published by Ihe Dilettanti Sociely. 

* See in the Biilklin dt la xciM dt gtografhie dc I'lsl. iSSi (i« 
trimeslre), M. Homolle's lecture on Dclos giren at Naney. To ander- 
stand what the temple was, he tells tis to combine the Mtis^e de Cluny, 
a garde-meulile, a cour de cotntes, Ihc Bank of France, the Credit Fonder. 
and the Madeleine. 




of foot races, the stadioti, the diaulos, the dolichoi, the 
hoplite ract, — and there was the ptntalkion, Furthennare 
torch races were indulged in. It may be difficult to be 
sure how many of these features were new, and how many 
were simply in continuation of the established Athenian 
programme. It may not be possible to know whether tb« 
far-fetched practice of horse-racing introduced by Ihe 
Athenians at Delos was maintained by the islanders when 
freed from Athenian supervision. Of one thing though ire 
may be certain : there was abundant dancing. One has 
but to visit the Archipelago in carnival time to-day to see 
a tolerably good reproduction in modem surrounding 
of what has always characterised Aegean merrymakings. 
"At Delos," says Lucian, "they could not so much as 
make sacrifices without dancing and music as well" After 
that he proceeds to describe the measures trod at Deliin 
merrymakings by especially chosen dancers, and by choirs 
of picked youths trained for the delectation of those who 
resorted to Apollo's festival.' 

The Greeks of the Archipelago have at all times been 
under the spell of the swaying surges of ocean, which wis 
the background of their home hfe and home joy. These 
islanders live now as of old face to face with the strongtsi 
moods of the great sea, not as in the far recesses of Vcnetiao 
lagoons, where the whims of ocean are moderated 
Accordingly, while the graceful swerve of the moderated 

1 This spiiil ot Ihc ancieni danc« look shape before my eja m ■ 
band of Syriolc pcuanis whom I saw dancing ia [loni of a village eboA 
on Ihe lost day of iho carnival. There they were, old men and foaaf 
men, miidpns and women of malurFr yean, alt iDerrily H»»w-i ng ad 
singing, while the kindly priest whom the refrain of tbeir snag w>4 dMflbC 
looked on contentedly. 1 recollect paiiicutarly Ihe hilanous modiKI of ■ 
certain genial and one-eyed villager. Socniei. who danced nnlfl h> loB 
both shoes. For a band of Syriote butchers caught and photogniflKd a 
Iheaci of dancing the Caramanian dance, see Appendir XI. i. 64. 
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pulses of Ihe sea lias shaped the motions of Venetians, 
and lent a swaying outline to the houses men live in at 
Venice, in the Archipelago the very quicksilver rhythm 
and instant sweep of ocean have passed into Ihe limbs and 
hearts of the Greek islanders. 

By the mark of good-humoured merriment and kindly 
spirit of comradeship we know under its modern disguise 
the ancient spirit of Apollo's Uelian festivals, which may be 
studied with especial advantage when the faithful gather at 
Tenos, Three neighbouring islands cast lots as it were for 
the rich vestment of sanctity, splendour, and power which 
magnified Delos of yore and exalted Delian Apollo. The 
period of storm and stress which issued in Greek independ' 
ence built up at Syra ' a great commercial port, instituted 
at Tenos the sanctuary of the Evangelist ria," and finally 
assured to the inhabitants of Myconos the possession of 
untenanted Delos and Rhenea. 

To this same establishment of Greek independence we 
owe the opportunity for studying the worship of Apollo at 
Helos unmolested of Turks or other wild beasts. To the 
indefatigable labours and Ihe wonderful resources of the first 
estabhshed school at Athens we owe the abundant material 
now open to the student of Delian secular and religious 
antiquities. The head and front of the latest and most im- 
portant discoveries there is M. Theophile HomoUe. To 
that distinguished scholar we owe the deepest gratitude for 

' Ross letls of a scheme for divcning iJie Icade of Syra. 10 Ddoi which 
WJ13 seriously considered, but finatly abaodoned early in this ccdliuy. 
See for the liesl account of the growlb of Syrs. Lmtis Lanxi. by D. 
Bikdus (the Enghih tmnslntion is by Mr. Gennadius). For pictures of Ibe 
modern life of the Cydndes, see Appendix XI. i. 58-70. 

' Aeilflttoa for building the church where Ihe miraculous picture it 
boused began alxnit iSao. just at the time when llie picture itself bud 
been uncanhni in accordance wiib Ihe ilreuu which persistently viitled a 
pious nun of Tenos. See Appendix XI, i. 87. 
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all the self-denying enthusiasm and undiscouraged perse- 
verance which have led to his bnlliaot results. The woili 
which shall embody and bring to a climax all M. HomoUe's 
studies is as yet incomplete, but he has already done so 
much with his accumulated material that scholars declare 
him, and rightly, to be one of ihe few foremost archaeolo- 
gists of our day. 
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It is difficult to understand the relation borne by the 
various islands of the Aegean to the worship of Apollo at 
Delos and to each other, without going into the history of 
the two terms Cyclades and Sporades. Neither of these 
terms was known in Homer's or Hesiod's day, and of the 
two the term Cyclades was not only the first to be used 
later on, but was also far more widely known throughout 
antiquity. The word Sporades was used apparently, so far 
as it came into a general usage, by a sort of analogy to 
the use of the word Cyclades. It covers somewhat vaguely 
the smaller islands, too insignificant either to be named 
singly and stand alone or to be classed among the Cyclades. 
In most cases, also, the islands so named are too far away 
im Delos to make the term Cyclades possible for them. 
Cyclades were certain illustrious ' islands more or less 
iccuraicly described as centred around Delos and Rhenea, 
and were especially favoured by Apollo, who colonised them 
through his son Ion ; ^ the Sporades were small islands to 
whose population might be more especially applied the 
Euripidean line (Rkesm, 701), n^uinji- oTropa'Sa KcurTrai 
/Jiof. They were in no sense a group, but were scattered 
broadcast,* and each one was so small that any life but an 
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unsettled and vagrant one was more or less difficult upon 
it. As the islands answering to this description were 
chiefly toward the western coast of Asia Minor, there was 
a tendency from the moment the term S[)orades came into 
use to divide the islands, as they are now definitely divided, 
into two categories, an eastern one of Sporades, and a 
western one^which alone could be called a group — of 
Cyclades. But this was never strictly done in antiquity. 

In the Homeric Hymn to Uelian Apollo ' there still sur- 
vives a certain confusion noticeable in the Odyssey between 
islands and such penini^ulas as were in any literal way 
almost islands ; therefore it would be vain to expect firoin 
this source any classification of islands. The same imper' 
feet knowledge of islands, as such, characterises Hesiod. 
Undoubtedly the notion of a group of Cyclades around 
Delos grew up after the day of the Homeric poems and 
hymns, and its use was at first primarily determined by 
religious and mythological considerations which, being in a 
sense the reverse of geographical, did not require anything 
so definite as a catalogue of islands to which the name was 
applied, Herodotus may have been more definite and 
strictly geographical in his understanding of how the word 
applied. He says nothing, however, to encourage the idea, 
for he declares that none of the Cyclades were subject to 
Darius (v. 30), and means evidently to distinguish them 
from islands toward Asia Minor, whose Ionian inhabitants 
voluntarily submitted to Persia (i. r6g). He had no 
general name for these latter, and the only phrase oi 
general import which he uses for all the islands in question 
is "the islands in the Aegean" (iL 97), where it may per- 
haps be claimed that the context suggests chiefly the 
Cyclades. Thucydides, on the other hand, evidently 
thought it important to be rather more clear in his okh 
mind about the islands of the Aegean. He speaks (ii. 9) 
collectively of the Cyclades and the islands later known |! 
the Sporades as "the islands inside of the Feloponnt 
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and Crete." That he had a definite list or group of islands 
which he designated as the Cyclades is made very probable 
by this same passage, where he uses the phrase, " all the 
Cyclades except Melos and Thera," For the islands after- 
wards called the Sporades, Thucydides had no name whatso- 
ever, and may so far forth be classed with the early poets and 
Herodotus. In the speech of Athena at the dose of the 
/c«, we have finally the most important mention of the 
Cyclades from a religious and mythological point of view. 
There they are plainly mentioned as chosen islands, in 
whose colonisation and civilisation Apollo Gene tor or 
Palroos, the patron and father of all lonians, was imme- 
diately concerned.' This ApoUine consecration of the 
Cyclades is often made prominent in later writers, such as 
Callimachus,^ and there is a trace of it in the general tone 
of Herodotus, who distinguishes the Cyclades from com- 
mon islands by saying that they never became subject to 
Darius. 

In the days of the organised Roman empire all this was 
changed ; it became imperative to have clearly defmed 
geographical terras, and therefore the religious mystery of 
vagueness in the use of the term Cyclades disappeared, k 
list of Cyclades was made out, and the newer term Sporades 
was applied to the excluded islands, most of them east of 
Delos. It must be remembered, however, that none of these 
were important and well known. Rhodes, Chios, Samos, and 
islands of that ilk, were not counted either as Cyclades or 
as Sporades.^ A learned Spaniard Hyginus, and the accom- 

' lim, 15S3. For Ihc poinl berc niade it is not necessary to suppose 
that Euripides lucd Ihc word iviXiidai as a proper name, tboiigh 1 incline 
to think be does, as do niHi most edilon of the play. 

' Hyma to Dikis, 300 and If. 

' lile only ciccpiion to this would t>e the name of ^rap^in rftfur 
KiNiXdIur. sometimes given \a Diocletian's Iniutarum pmimcia. This 
*a one of seven lulxliirisions of the province Asia, and Included 53 
islands, among which were Rhodes. Cos. S.inios. Chios, Mjrtilene. 
Ktethymne. Tenedos. Potselenc. AndroE, Tenos. Naxos. Pans. Siphnos. 
Melos. las. Thera, Amorgos. Ailyprtlaea. Sm MnrquBrdl. RSmisrIii 
Slaiilsvtmxilliag. voL i. p. 348 ; ef. also iiolr a. p. 397 below. 
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plished Greek geographer Strabo, both of them, give s 
knowledge of the definite and purely geographical meaning 
which in the days of Augustus and later attached itself to the 
two terms in question. Under the title of " Insulae ma»i- 
mae,'" Hyginus begins a long enumeration, where may be 
found Sicily, Sardinia, Crete, Cyprus, Rhodes, Euboea, 
Tenedos, and Corsica. As his very last item he gives a list 
of the Cyclades : — " Cyclades insulae sunt novem, id est 
Andros, Myconos, Delos, Tenos, Naxos, Seriphus, Gyarus, 
Paros, Rhene " (Rhenea). The first point noticeable here 
is that the only two islands specifically named by Thuq'- 
dides as Cyclades, Melos and Thera, are not included in 
Hyginus' list. Another point against the list is that Delos 
and Rhenea appear in it, and thus themselves figure 
among their own surroundings. This is enough to dis- 
credit Hyginus' list, even if we had not Strabo's.^ 

Strabo has evidently considered the whole question in 
all its bearings, for he not only gives his own opinion in 

' Fab. 376. Curiously eoough Maurilania, Egypt, and SJcyon »« 
classed here among insular. This has something 10 do with an ambigiulj 
in the Laljn word insula, which appUed to buildings and prrcincts whii^ 
were definitely mariced off from their surroundings, That then: was, how- 
ever, some real conftiiion io Hyginus' mind is shown by his phiase for 
Egypt: ■ ' (luam Nilus circumlavat. " 

' See Theocritus, Id. XVII. 58 and ff.. where Ihere is a curious reproduc- 
tion of the DeUan birth legend of Apollo. Ptolemy, whose praises the 
poem sings, svas barn on Cos, which comparalively unwieldy island cried 
aloud for joy, and loolt Ptolemy new-bom into her arms, cEdaiming in 
substance: "Blessings on thee, and mayesi thou honour me even u 
Apollo honoured Delos, and love me as Apollo loved Rhenea." This 
shows bow inseparable were Delos and Rhenea in the poet's mind, and 
makes evident that It was as absurd 10 count the one as the other among 
the Cyclades. Delos and Rhenea were the centre, while the Cycbdo 
were ihe circumference. In ihe Encyckfiaiia BrilanKiea. be il wid. 
only ten Cyclades are named, for two of the twelve there Riven are Dcloe 
and Rhenea. Now Ihe only two authorities who name Ddos and RbeMB 
among the islands that surrounded Ihem are Hyginus. whose list Is of 
nine only, and Stephanus Byianlius, who names twcnty-Ihm; ; twealy- 
one beside Ihe two centre islands. II seems useless 10 attempi thus la 
tamper with the authorities at this lale day, and by far the best c<3niidatd 
list is undoubtedly Strabo's, From which Delos and Rhenea are eidudcd. 
See Pauly, s.v. "Sporades." 
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the mailer by naming the Cydades, but also he 
Artemidorus. He enables us, furthermore, to get a fairly 
adequate list of the islands which he considered to be 
Sporades, and he separates from both Cydades and 
Sporades various imjiortanl islands and groups of islands 
along the coast of Asia Minor. 

To begin with, Strabo does not regard the Cydades 
solely as a collective name for a group of islands. They 
are, as contrasted with the Sporades, famous islands singled 
out from among less noteworthy ones : Iv Se tultqis (islands 
near Crete) aX rt KvKKaSei turi Kal al ^iropa&tq, ttl jiiv a^tai 
l^viiitip al S' dmifxoTfpai, p. 474, bool( X. ; again in speaking 
of islands in the Aegean sea — a much smaller expanse, 
according to his deAnilion of it, than what we call the 
Aegean — he says cv &i rip Aiyauf fiaKXov aiVij rr 1} A^Xo« 
KO( It! 7r(/>t aiViji' KtJKAifScf KQt al ravract Tr/HxrKci/tcvai 
^itapaSK, ^y tuTt Kal al X.t)^Stttrai itfpl rijv KpT/rijV, p. 485, 
i^iJ. ; and again, a little ferther down the same page, 
Slrabo indicates the religious nature of the bond between 
Delos and the Cyclades, not without a confirmation of his 
previous implication that the Cyclades are islands of 
especial note, and therefore set apart from the others. 
These are his words: tvSo^v &' aroityrav aur^i' (Delos) al 
trtptoiKiSci f^oi, KaXoiiuvai KvKkdS*^, icaTa nfi^v jripirowai 
Sjifma-ig, Otiapois T( kui ^iiriii^ Kal )(Opot'i Trapffivmv 
iravTjyt'piii t« if avrji avviiyin-vai ^ryaXa?. The sub- 
stance of this important passage is that Delos largely 
owed its glory to the honours paid it by ihe surrounding 
Cyclades, whose communities as such constantly deputed 
sacred embassies, provided solemn sacrifices, and sent 
choirs of maidens to add beauty and solemnity to Delian 
festal gad)erings. Such in general terms were the Cyclades, 
islands far more noteworthy than the Sporades. A detailed 
examination of Strabo's account and list first of the 
Sporades and then of the Cyclades is now necessary. If it 
be desired to give a list of the Sporades according to 
Strabo, the matter will be a difficult one, But though he 
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does not mention all, the following are some < 
Thera (p. 484, and cf. p. 485 quoted above), Thucydides 
to the contrary notwithstanding, is one of Strabo's Aegean 
Sporades, Amorgos is distinctly classed as such (p. 487 
end). Anaphe is classed along with Thera {p, 4S5, d 
ApoUonius Rhod. iv, 1709), Sicinos, los, Fholegandros, 
and Gyaros, as of the Sporades, so that all insignificant 
islands in the neighbourhood of the Cyciades are added 10 
those of equally small pretensions to the eastward — the 
Carpathos group, the Calydnae isles, and ail manner of 
small fry in the neighbourhood of Rhodes, Cos, and Samos 
— these are the Sporades,' 

And now for the hst 01 the chosen Cyciades given by 
Strabo (p. 485, book x.) He says somewhat vaguely: 
"The number given to begin with was twelve,* but several 
have been added to the list." Then he quotes Arterai- 
dorus — an Ephesian who wrote eleven books on geography 

' For fuller inrormntion Irom nthcr auilior& nt well as Strabo, see ibi 
irticle "Sporades" In Pape's Wartcrbach der Eigennamen. when a litl 
b given as foUowa : — Aziaphe. Aslj^aeo. Amargoa-Palage, Autonialc n 
Hicra, Ascania, Aiibinlhia, Alragia, Aigilla, Bouporthmos - Maehia, 
Gyaros. Gerus. Donusa, Dionysia, Elapbonesos, Helene and Eulimaa, 
Tliem, Therasia, learia {Icaios), los, Hieracia, Hippouris, Casoi, Crapa- 
tbos (Carpalhoi), Calydnli and Calydna, Culymna. CimBles, Cos (Coos), 
Corsia, CtnaelliDs, Corassiae, Conilnia, Cinara, Cylhnai ooACtMioi^. Lens. 
Lebialhos, Lea. Mtloi. Nisyros, Nicasia, Patmos, Proconncsos, Pans. 
Plalea. Sidnos, Seriphas, Scylos, Sapyle. Syinos, Schinusso, Syme. 
Telos. Teaoi. Tenedos. Hyperc, Pholegandros, Phacusin, Chalda. Odia. 
Oletandros. Olearos. I have italicised those oamra which are also 10 be 
found on Sirabo's list of Iwdve Cyciades. The result is that there an 
Sixty-three islands to which, by some one or another, Ihe name Sporades 
has l>ceD given, and that only sii islands (Andros, Myconos, Naio*. 
Syros, Ceos, and Siphnos) on the usual list of Cydadcs have never, so tu 

• Pape, quoting (j,].. KukWi) Sieph. Byi., says that nocording lo the 
andents there were more than twelve, and then gives Ihe list of SleptHtDm. 
as follows: — (1) Aeglna; (a) Amorgoa ; (3) Andres', (4) Antlsia : (s) 
Aspis; (6) Aalypalaea; (7) DcloJ ; (8) karos : (9J los; (10) Kw; 
(11) Casos and Naiion \ (la) Cytknos; (13) Mehs; {14) Myamet; [isl 
Naxos; (16) Nisyros; (17) Fana; (18) Pcparettxos ; (19) Siftm: 
(ao) Telos; (ai) Tehoi : (aa) Tragiae ; (33! Olearos. Ii wrill be icen 
that except Cimolos, Syros, Senphos, and Ceos, all of Stmtia's Iwdvt u* 
on this list in italics. 
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early in the first century B.C. — who enumerates fifteen 
Cyclades as follows : — (i)Ceos; (2)Sitlinos; (3)Seriphos; 
(4) Melos; (s) SJphnos ; (6) Cimolos ; (7) Prepesinthos ; 
(8) Oliaros; (9) Faros; (10) Naxos; (11) Syros ; (ii) 
Myconos; (i3)Tenos; (i4)Andros;' (is)Gyaros. Out 
of these Strabo takes, without comment, (8) Oliaros and 
(7) Prepesinthos, and with a reason (15) Gyaros, leaving 
just twelve, which number, he says, figured as that of the 
Cyclades at the very first. It is plain that Thucydides had 
a somewhat different list, since Thera was upon it, an island 
not thought of by Arlemidorus, and classed by Strabo among 
the Sporades. 

The reason which Strabo gives for excluding Gyaros 
from the chosen islands is evidently the fact that it was 
bare of all resources. He tells an anecdote to illustrate 
this, and finally quotes a line from the EUgant Trifles of 
Aratus, where Leto is reproachfully apostrophised for 
passing her votary by, even as she passed Pholegandros or 
Gyaros by. Thus we are brought round again to the 
divine selection of certain islands to be the holy Cyclades. 

After the day of Strabo the number twelve was appar- 
ently adhered to, for the phrase Dodekanisia — Twelvt- 
islands — survived into Byzantine and mediaeval times, and 
finally seems to have stood for many, if not all, islands in 
the Aegean.' The word Archipelago, which arose in the 
later days of Italian supremacy, seems never wholly to 
have lost Its reference to the sea. Bursian (quoting 
Forbiger) is my authority for understanding it as a cor- 
ruption of Aegatott ptlagos? 

> tl ii inlcratini; to note Ihal IWD of the Bahamns bou Ihc name 
Andros, not, however, taken Ironi Ihc Aegean, but probably [rom Governor 
Andrew of memory unblessed in the colonial records of ibe UDiltd Stales 
of AmerioL A French navigator also tried to fi» the lutmc Gramlti 
Cjclaits upon a group lying south of the CoroUne Islands. 

* It would seem that Diocletian's iwapy^A n^wr KivXaJur survived 
ooder this altered name, which corrected the implication that all iti fifty- 
three islands were at the sacred twelve. 

' Bursian, iii. p. 351, note a : Forbiger, HanJtatk dcr alien Gti^rafiit, 
II, p. 19 ff. : Alyait* rAoTm, Aegeopelago, Agiopelago, AiopdagD. 
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It remains now to consider what are the modern 
Cyclades and Sporades. The modem Department of the 
Cyclades covers practically all islands that group them- 
selves around Delos, Rhenea, and the twelve Cyclades of 
old. These are those islands lying east of the Pelopon- 
nesus and north of Crete which are not misruled by Turkey, 
but enjoy freedom under the kingdom of Greece. East of 
these lie the Turkish islands, to which {large and small 
alike) is given the name of Sporades. Certain Greek 
islands, north and east of Euboea, are now sometimes 
called the Northern Sporades, a convenient use of the term 
which Strabo would not have found it easy to understand, 
a treaty of June 30H1, 
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THE WORSHIP OF APHRODITE AND OF 
STRANGE GODS AT DELOS 



PAUSANIAS (IX. xl, 3), in speaking of ancient wooden idols 
(^va) traditionally attributed to Daedalus, says: "The 
Delians also have a rather small wooden image of Aphro- 
dite, the right arm of which by the lapse of years has 
suffered grievous disfiguremenL The lower part of it is 
square, and there are no feet. I am convinced that 
Ariadne received this image from Daedalus, and that when 
she went with Theseus she took it with her from home. 
Now the Delians say thai when Theseus had been parted 
from her he dedicated the image to Delian Apollo, that he 
might not, by bringing it home with him, have the remem- 
brance of Ariadne revived and be constantly renewing his 
griefs ' on account of the love of her." 

The form in which Pausanias gives this legend, which is 
no doubt its latest one, throws an interesting light upon the 
following observation " of M. HomoUe : " II n'est pour ainsi 
dire, pas une l^gende delienne qui n'ait sa contre-partie dans 
une liJgende ath^nicnnc,* destinde k prouver la primautf 
religicuse d'Ath&nes et ses droits sur D^los.'" In the above 
passage of Pausanias we read an Athenian legend which had 

' Paul. 1. nil, s- ' Now 3a ID bis article " Delia" above quoted. 

,' This is true even of Ihe birth-l^end of Apollo and Aneniu, panialty 

tranifnred by Attic li^end 10 Cape Zodrr, in Allica. Pnuunioi. I, xiitli. 

I. Cf. Bailer and Sauppe. Orit. Aa.. Hypcndei.fr. s86, 39. and a86, 65. 
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evidently driven the original Delian account of the ancieiri • 
statue of Aphrodite from the minds even of the native 
Deiians, If Theseus played any part in their original slor)-, 
it was probably not the htati rSle of a faithful lover ; it is 
only or chiefly in Athenian legends that Theseus is the 
plainlifl"{o iiftaipeOeii}.' 

This story of Theseus then may be classed with the 
other Attico- Delian legend to the effect that Theseus taught 
the islanders their characteristic craw-iiame. They danced 
this around the altar of horns in a strange building ^ pliiced 
in front of Apollo's Delian temple, which has been ingeni- 
ously described under the name of the Hall of Bulls. This 
dance is reported to have been a representation of the way 
of Theseus through the mazes of the Cretan Labyrinth. If 
the name crane-dance implies resemblance to the lines of 
flocking cranes that move across Greek skies, then the 
comparison to Theseus in the Labyrinth falls of its own 
weight, and a far nearer parallel is the modern peasant's 
dance called the Syrtos.* 

To reconstruct the forgolten Delian legend of the 
crane-dance would be as impossible as to ascertain what 
account the ancient Deiians gave of their wooden idol of 
Aphrodite. It is probable that anciently the local cults of 
Delos and Naxos were most closely united ; the antiquity of 
the colossal statue set up by the Naxians at Delos proves 
their especial devotion to Apollo, as do also abundant 
traces of his early worship on Naxos. The reasons for 
identifying Ariadne with Aphrodite, as one phase of thai 

' Cf. Pansanias, X xxi>. 4. 

' It appears 10 have been upwards or sio (cet long and onlj »fi IcM 
wide. See M. Homolle's ttcoounl in the BulUHn dt CormptmdtMt 
HttUniqui. 

' This dance is coiisecrated in the minds of Greek pauiots bjr the hrt 
that il is associated with the heroic defence of the Kbati of Graiia. Then. 
as the enemy approached, and it became evident thai a picked compwif 
must aland oul against Lhem, the gallant Odj^sciis led off the ^itol 
whereby he galhcred his chosen band uf iBo into the Khan of Gm* 
that modern Greek Thermopylae whose I jmnidaa survived with ttaifi ^ 
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elusive godhead, are abundant, and therefore it seems likely 
that the most ancient worship of Aphrodite at Delos was 
the same in origin with that of Ariadne upon Naxos. There 
appear in fact to have been two aspects of this Aphrodite- 
Ariadne, (i) the one whom Dionysus espoused, a triuniph- 
aat and immortal goddess, (2) she who was forsaken of 
Tbcseus and doomed to a lonely death. As the spring- 
time bride of Dionysus, Ariadne was the gladsome spirit of 
love and vegetation. As the forsaken spouse of Theseus, 
she was that same spirit doomed to a wintry eclipse. Both 
of these phases recur in Cypriote as in Assyrian legends. 
In Cyprus Aphrodite was entombed as Ariadne- Aphrodite. 
The legend of Theseus' abandonment of Ariadne in the 
fonn less creditable to him was also current in Cyprus, 

The other links between Delos and Aphrodite, not the 
Paphian goddess in particular, but the goddess at large, and 
more especially her eastern prototypes and parallels, belong 
to the latter days of Delian independence and to that final 
period when, after 166 u.c, Delos was restored to control 
nominally Athenian but really Roman. This was a lime 
when distinctions between the gods of one people and 
those of another were falling away, and when each god of 
Greece and Rome tended to become every other one. By 
this time Apollo certainly may well have begun to feel that 
be had little pre-eminence at Delos, and could hardly 
recognise in the great emporium for buying and selling 
slaves the island of his birth. 

Not far from the most ancient cave temple on the flanks 
of Mount Cynthus was set apart what may be called the 
precinct of the foreign gods, and there an inscription has 
been found lo Eros HnrpocraUs Apollo} 

Here is combination and to spare. In the Eleusinian 
rites divinities such as Rhea Cybele and Demeler were 
merged into one, but only in the fulness of time, when 
their worships and their stories, after tunning parallel, had 
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was impossiole 



gradually been united. Tliis gradual fusion was impossiiw 
in the case of Apollo and Harpocrales or Horus, two names 
for one Egyptian god whose resemblance to Apollo was 
purely superficial. Through this Egyptian interloper Apollo 
on his own native soil becomes one with the god Eros, and 
thus enters into union with Aphrodite the mother of all 
loves. But perhaps this point should not be insisted upon, 
and we should rather say that the precinct of the foreign 
gods on Mount Cynthus of Delos became foreign soil, 
where Apollo was neither really himself nor even first among 
the strange gods wlio there broke down the reserve of his 
nature and made themselves identical with him. Such an 
exterritorial character in this precinct seems implied by an 
inscribed enumeration of divinities where Apollo is neither 
first nor last among a whole procession of Egyptian gods 
and goddesses — ■Harpocrates, Serapis, Apollo, Isis, and 
Anubis, This precinct was certainly not in existence until 
the days of the breaking up of pagan divinities, and its 
Egyptian gods were unknown in the early days of the purer, 
nobler, and more exclusively Grecian rite of Delian Apolla 
And yet its nearest neighbouring shrines are the oldest on 
the whole island. The precinct itself is on the western 
slope of Mount Cynthus, next to the most ancient holy way. 
This holy way led from the summit — where was the old- 
time temple of Zeus Cynthius and Athena Cynthia — to 
that mysteriously primeval place of Delian worship called 
the cave-temple of Apollo. Near by and a little below on 
the downward journey to the plain and city of Delos lay 
this precinct of the foreign gods. In it were two diminutive 
temples or shrines, one of Serapis and one of Isis. ]iist 
below and northward runs the bed of a ravine bordered by 
what is believed to have been the Cabirion, a temple for 
the worship of the more or less unclean and unmentionable 
Cabiri.' These gods came originally from Phoenicia, and 

• The GeraiHii School 
excavating the Cabirion c!i 
wlnler ieBB-89, 
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were associated with the mysteries of Samolhrace, a north- 
warJ island where were cuhivated the less noble and more 
questionable aspects of a nature worship in substance not 
unlike that of Eleusis. 

The presence here of Phoenician Cabiri may prepare us 
for another Phoenician divinity with whom we have been 
lately occupied : I mean the so-called Syrian goddess. The 
ready confusions and hastily made conglomerations of latter- 
day pagan worship are nowhere more conspicuous than in 
the latest, the cosmopolitan era of Delos, No worship 
more fully illustrates it than this of Syrian Aphrodite. We 
must not, though we rightly call her Aphrodite, connect her 
too closely with the Paphian goddess. On the other hand 
she was in the latter days not purely Phoenician, but was 
associated in worship with Egyptian tsis ; and her cult, 
with that of the other strange gods in this precinct, was 
supervised and administered by Greek officials. 

This had a curious result, i.e. the establishment by 
Phoenicians under native management of a second worship 
of the Syrian goddess Atargatis. The reason for this striking 
duplication of sanctuaries and observances in honour of 
one and the same goddess is that newly arrived Syrians, 
merchants fresh from Beyrut, from Antioch and from Sidon, 
found at Delos, in the Syrian goddess worshipped in Greek 
fashion on the north-western spur of Mount Cynthus, 
nothing which they recognised as their own. 

Three several times, then, and under three guises, did 
Aphrodite visit Delos. Once as Ariadne forsaken of the 
hero Theseus, once as a sort of Isis in the compiany of the 
Cabiri and the chief gods of Egypt, and once as the 
Atargatis worshipped by the Phoenician and Syrian colony 
established for commerce in later days. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS REFERRED TO FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

N.B. — By the kindness of Mr. l^af I am able to plate certain 
numbers on kis list, as well as many upon thai for 'teHfh 
I am now chiefly responsible, at the disposal of those who 
might -wish to procure illustrations. The lists in guestien 
are issued by the Society for the Promotion of HelUiic 
Studies. Those of my readers ttiho belong to thiil society 
can procure all these and many other Creek pictures at 
cost price. Those ■aiho are not numbers of the Httlndt 
Society will find below the prices at which they can pro- 
cure various illustrations as enumerated. — L. D. 

I. — List of Photographs taken in Greece and 
CvpRus, January to June 1888, by Mr. MAtcoui 
Macmillan and Mr. Louis Dyer. 

Notice. — These photographs measure 8x6 inches and 
may be procured at a cost, including postage, of 12s. pef 
dozen from Messrs. Walker & Boutall, 16 Clifford's Inn. 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. Single prints may be obtained 
at IS. each. 



PHOTOGRAPHS FOP ILLUSTRATIONS 



The Acropolis 

, The Theatre of Dionysus. 

. A Cyclopean wall (near the Asclepieum). 

. A Cyclopean pit (near the same). 

, The Bastion of Odysseus, the defender of Gravia (since 
destroyed). 

. The Propylaea (from Cimon's Wall). 

. „ „ (from the top of the Parthenon). 

. The Parthenon, N.\V. comer through a Byzantine arch 
of the Erechtheum, showing in the middle dis- 
tance foundations attributed to the age of Pisis- 
tratus. 

. The same (foundations seen from the roof of ihe 
Acropolis Museum), 

Acropolis Museum 
. An ephebus (of the Apolline type). 

Lower Town 

. The Temple of Zeus (Olympieum) — connected by its 
final dedication with the deification of the Roman 
emperors — and the Bed of Illissus. 

The Carapanos MusEim 



35. Aphrodite and Eros (terra colta). 



Central Museuu 

. A satyr found near I^mia. 

. A sleeping maenad found S. of the Acropolis. 
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Suburbs of Athens 


34. 


Colonos, the Cephissus (crossed lower down by the 




Eleusinian procession). 


35- 


Hill of Demeter Euchloos. ^B 




The Piraeus ^| 


40. 


The babe Piutus found in the water near Eelionea 




{Centra! Museum). 




Eleusis ^H 


4!. 


General view including the "Secos." ^H 


43- 


Lower gateway, medallion. ^H 


44- 


Appius Pulcher's gateway, debris. ^^H 




ICARIA (StO DiONYSO) ^^| 


46. 


Rapendosa valley and cave. 


47- 


„ cave. 


48. 


View from the brow of Rapendosa cliff, forming the 




Sto Dionyso valley towards Marathon and Styra 




in Euboea. 


49- 


View from the same toward the Penlelic range. 




The American Find at Icaria 


So- 


The ruined church untouched. 


51- 


The ruined church pulled down. 


5'- 


Replica of " Marathonian Soldier," a head (archaic) 




and a Bas-relief (stele). 


53' 


The replica and a muleteer. 


54- 


A crown'of Icarian ivy devoted to Dionysus. 


SS- 


A bas-relief from the Icarian Pythion. 
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56. The temple of Athena, near view. 

57. The same, far view, being " Cap Colonnas." 



if) THE CYCLADES 

SVRA 

58. Old Syra — The Roman Catholic Upper Town. 

59. The same {distant view). 

60. A glimpse down a street of Old Syra. 

61. Hcrmupolis — Shipping, a Chioie Bombarda. 
„ „ a Perama. 

K 6^ „ „ a Trechanderi from Siphnos, 

a Goelette and a Trechanderi from Santorin 
(Thera). 

1 64. " La Caiamanienne " — performed by Syriote butchers. 

I £5. The Psariana. 

§66. The Fotamos: a street in Hermupolis. 

wSj. Episcopio, view from the church terrace (inland). 

v68. The same, towards Rhenea. 



The Svriote Museum 

V69. Stele from Paros, a poor man's gravestone. 
. Inscription from los. 



Delos 
. The Uke of Leto. 
I 7a. Mount Cynthus, from the lake. 

„ from Apollo's temple. 

1 74. Mount Cynthus, Cave temple from a Roman house. 

1 75. „ Cave temple (foundations). 

he. 
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Temple (on the slope of Mount Cynthus). Dn^ri ^ 




female statue of Isis. 




Portrait-statue of Caius Ofellius by Dionysius and ^ 


■ 


Timarchides of Athens. ^^H 


1 "' 


Ruins of Apollo's temple. M^^l 


■ 


Acrolerion from same (Central Museum). ^^H 


The N^n Colo^us. ^| 


■ 'i- 


Rhenea from Mt. Cynthus and the lesser of ^^| 




Rheumatiari Reefs. ^H 




Naxos ^^I 


1 84. 


The Gateway of Dionysus. ^^| 


■ 85' 


Mt. Coronis. ^^| 


■ 86. 


The Valley of Paratrecho, and Mt Zia or Ozb. ^H 




^H 


1 


Mt. Burgo and the Sanctuary of the Evangel istria. ^H 




(</)— CYPRUS ^^k 




LlMASSOL ^^1 


H 


St Nicholas monastery, a ruin near Cape Gatto. ^^| 


■ 89. 


The castle of the Knights Templars at Colossi. ^H 




Bafpo ^^I 


■ 


The ruins at Old Paphos (Coucli^), after the Biid^H 




excavations. ^^^k 


■ 


Inscription from Old Paphos (elaeochrlstion). ^H 


■ 


The Eros of Paphos, from temple of Aphrodite. -'^^I 


■ 93. 


Same, profile view. j^^| 


^L 


A terra cotta head from Old Paphos. ^^H 


^H 95- 


The Coudiote Diggers at Old Paphos. ^^| 


■ 


The Bleeding Column, New Paphos, ^^| 
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97. A tomb and a monastery at Lapethus. 

98. A Byzantine fort in Cerj-nia, 

99. The cloister at Bello Pais. 
100. The castle " Dieu d'Amour," 

Sal AM IS 

loi. The rampart and moat of Famagosta. 

loa, St George and the cathedral-mosque of Famagosta. 

103. Famagosta cathedral, from the rampart. 

104. The same, nearer view. 

105. The same, chantry door. 
J06. The same, minaret. 

107. Gateway of the Lusignan palace at Famagosta. 

The ViscoNTA 

108. St. Sophia, the cathedral-mosque of Nicosia. 

(f)_WESTERN GREECE 

AZCINA 

109. The temple of Athena, from below, 
no. The same from nearer N.E. 
III. „ „ S.K 

-Arcolis 
1 1 J. Tiryns citadel from the west, 

113. The same, gallery toward Nauplia. 

114. Argos museum, a Medusa. 

115. Mycenae, the Lions' gale. 

1 16. A Cyclopean bridge near Epldaurus 

117. Theatre seats at Epidaurus. 
tiS. „ (orchestra) „ 
119. „ (stage) „ 
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Arcadia 

No. 

I20. The baltlefield of Tegea. 

131. Heads from a Tegean temple (of Athena / 

122. Bassae-Phigalia, temple from N,E. 

123. The same, interior. 

Laconia 

124. Sellasia valley (Skiritis). 

125. The valley of the Eurotas from Vryliis (Stciritis). 
ia6. Spartan museum, the Omphalos relief. 
127. An Amazon, etc Ibid. 

129. The Langgada Pass (Taygetus) and distant Parnon. 

130. The summit of Langgada Pass, ML Rindomo (Biscuit- 

mountain). 

131. The same in another direction, southerly Mt. Pigadil 

Olympia 

133. Ruins of the Heraeum from the gymnasium. j_ 

134. The Hermes (bearing the babe Dionysus) from ^H 

Heraeum, now in the Syngro MuseunL '^H 

135. Temple of jieus, from Pelopion, KJ ^| 
136- « „ „ W.J 

137. The same. Metope, Nemean labour of Heracles, 

Syngro Museum. 

138. The same, Metope, Athena, nearer and front view. 

139. „ ., Augean labour, Syngro Museum. 

140. „ „ the fetching of Cerberus, Syngio 

Museum. 

141. .. Western pediment, Syngro Museum. 

142. „ Eastern „ „ „ 

143. ., Apollo from western pediment, Syngro 

Museum. 

144. The Kiadeos, from the eastern pediment 

145. The same, debris on the south side. 

146. A well near the same. 

147. N.W, entrance of the Stadium. 

148. A pugilist of note, bronze in the Syngro Museum. 
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CfiPKALLENIA 

149. A view toward Ithaca from the road near Same. 

Ithaca 

150. View from Mount Aetos northward. 

151. View on Mount Aetos (cyclopean wall of "Odysseus' 

castle "). 

152. The Grotto of the Nymphs (so called). 
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n. — Catalogue of Photographs of Greece by 
Mr. Walter Leaf. 

These Photographs measure about 715 inches, and may 
be procured at a cost of is. each in silver, or is. 6d. in 
platinum, from Mr. Casstinf, Photographic Studio, Swanley, 
Kent Platinum is recommended only for those marked 
with an asterisk. The profits on the sale will go to the 
Homes for Working Hoys, Swanley. 

ATHENS 

3. •The British School : Lycabeltus in background. 

4. *The Acropolis from monument of Philopappus. 

5. *The same : larger scale. 

7, •Acropolis from Areopagus. 

ELEUSIS 

33. 'Sekos from S.W. angle. — 7_ 

34. "View towards S.E * ' 

35. 36, 37. Sekos from N,W. angle. (These three form 

a panoramic view.) 

38. 'Precinct of Pluto from S. 

39. *Precinct of Pluto from N. 

40. •Substructures of Sekos. 
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No. 






' 43- 


•From S.E, 43. •From N.E. ^M 


^L 


•From E. 45. 'From N. 


^H 




•From W, 47. •Interior, 

OROPOS 

Theatre at Amphiarebn. 


.J 


H 


•The same, showing Proscenium. 




H S3' 


•The same, from N.W. 


^^^^^1 


■ 


•The same, showing Seat of Priest. 
CORINTH 


^ 


K '^' 


Temple from N.E. 66. Temple from K ^H 


H 


DELPHI 


■ 


^H 73- 


-General View. 




^H 74- 


•Substructure of Peribolos and Athenian Stoa. ^H 


■ 


•Castalian Spring. 


^H 


H "' 


•Relief in Museum. 


H 


1 


MONASTERY OF ST. LUKE, 


STIRIS. H 


H 


Church, West Front. 


^1 


■ 


Church, South Side. 


^H 


H 


83. East End (these two form a singl 


H 


H 


General View from S.E. : Parnassus in 


. background. ^^M 


1 


HELICON (HIERON OF THE 


MUSES) ^1 


H 87- 


General View : Hill of Ascra to right 


^H 


■ 


89. Proscenium of Theatre. 


J 
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III. — List of Enlargements from Mr. Walter 
Leaf's Photographs. 

■," These arc selected from the hst of eighty-nine small 
photographs which are already accessible to members of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. They are 
also to bt had by the public at large through the Autotype 
Company, at No. 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 



pappus .... 

2. Temple of Sunium, from N,E. , 

3. Temple of Sunium, East end . 

4. Temple of Corinth 

5. Delphi : General View 

6. Delphi : Peribolos Wall and Stoa of the 

Athenians 

7. Eteusis: Remains of the Hall of the 

Mysteries .... 

8. Eleusis : Precinct of Pluto 

9. View of St. Luke, Stitis : Parnassus in 

the background . 
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Apollo's sanciunries. — At Bassie, 
37' ; al Curium. Jyj f. : on ML 

Cynonion, 246 ; at Di^nc, 

21S; al Delos. 2. j. jj- 'Oi. 
3^-363- 37°- 37'. 375. 37S-3S0. 
3S2. 3S4-3S9. 394. ^/ (. : ■" 

Delphi, /7, 26, 2g, 33-36, 370. 
372 : at ICBiin, 101, 104 : at 

Mnrulhon, 104; on Parnassus. 

104 

story, no, 12S. 2ig. 231. 

239. '9-f. 3J6-359. 369- 37'' 
379. 3S'. 391. 393- 399 
Apollonia, celebiated dunng Ddian 

independence, 374. 366-389 
Apollonius meansonc under Apollo's 
guidance, 3/p: seven Alciandrine 

Apoltonius of Tyana, reasons tm 

the discredit of, 2^8 (.. t6i f . ; 

important facts concerning, 230. 

'S5. 237. 261. 263-266-. tdallon 

10 Christians and Cbrisiianity ol, 

2}S. 260 f.. 263 t. 
AppiuK, Claudius Pulcher. gate of. 

al Elcusis, iSS. /go 
Arabian strain of Dionysus, 168 
Arahy the blest warships Dionysos, 

r40 

rcadin, temples of Aphrodite in 

283 t. 
Arcadian forms in Cypriote, 2S0: 

legends of Demeler Eiinys aul 

her daughter Persephone jUv- 

ro.™, 48 
Arcadians, the, when and whence 

rred Cyprus. 280 
Archaeologicai Society, Greek. 1 1 
Archaeology, 7 
Arcbedcmus, Ills Athenian enndM 




Archelaus, wild rEligion at Ihc court 
of. 137 

Archilochus, ihe potl of iho Apgein, 
j6j : and Apollo. 366 ; and 
Paras, jdj 

ARhlpelogo. a corruption of Alyaiar 
riXatym. 397 f- 

Arcbipetago, Atheni in close com- 
munion with ibc lilnnds of, S/ : 
the cnrnival of. and Ihe Delia and 
Apollonia, jhT* f, ; tales of Diany- 
sui in. Ji/ : Thrscians in earll«fi 
day* conll^llrd the. So: *ait of 
Thrndan power in. was Nosos. 

Archon, marriage of Dionysus with 

ihe wife of king, ijo f. 
Awlurua-lcarius. 110 
Are*. Apollo boicd with, j^j 
Arestluuioi found Anculapius on 

Mt. Tilthion, 7^^ f. 
Argive account of Enbouleus-Dlony- 

sus. /?S 
Argolis, PolyclMus of, his two Epi- 

daurian mastetpiecci, r^O 
Ariadne, 130. jyg. 401; Aphrodite 

and, 400 [. ; Daedalus and, jgg ; 

Dander and, 67; Dionysus and, 

jjo ; Penephonc and, 6i ; Thes- 

eui and, at Detos, 381 
Arician Grove, piclonsqae but com- 

parativcty unimporlant riles of, 

'7 
Arislaeus, the giver of honey, reared 

Dionysus, 143 
Ariuophancs. bS, iii-iib ; Apollo 

and, iS ; Dionysus and. Si \ 

Eleusinia and, 113-116 
Aristotle on Dithyrambs and 

Tragedy, lib ; corroborates the 

Parian Marble. 133 
Art, Delion and Metapontme, jSj 
Anciaa.i4S,3SSt'3^T-399\ "> 

Dcloj, jj6. J79. 3SS ; at Eleusis, 

iSg f. : al Epidaunu. ts° 
Arts. Pypnalion and Cinyias origin- 

ated the useful, ig4 
Ascalon, Evenus of. loS 
Asclepicion al Alhcos, j 
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Ascoliasmos. ai Dionysiac festivals, 
origin of, loS 

Ashdod. Dagon al, ami Eastern 
Aphrodite, ityj f. 

Ashtaroth and Cypris - Aphrodite 
differentiated, 310 f. 

Asia, Central, It 

Asia Minor, 1. i \ attempt 10 derive 
Aphrodite from, iji f., 3>o, 
331 ; Athenians in, 111. 132 ; 
contributions from, lo the myth 
of Cinyras. ig;/, igs -. Cnidian 
sanctuary in, 70 ; nmth Cyprus, 
an extract from, 777 : Maenads 
followed Dionysus from, 141 ; 

ta4id of Phrygian Rule and Lydian 
airs, 1^4 ; Sporadcs lie near. 
3^3', Taurxis range ond north 
rnngc of Cyprus, J7J ; Thrace of, 
S4 

'A«'(^PX«<i ic '" Asia. // 

'Afffor, ipxfptii rfli. 4J 

Aspelia, Xcnngoras called Cypnu, 

Assumption, the, and the bringing of 
Scniele 10 Olympus, IJ7 

AssurbanipnI. Sardanapidus. poem 
on Ishtar found in library of, joo 

Assyria, Aphrodite ultimately from, 
J7J : Cinyras. king of. ifi 

Assyrian and Greek strains in Aphro- 
dite. 39s ; idea of Ishtar, 3^j, 
303 ; stronger, Phoenician wine 
liade and Dionysui ihe, i6s : 
rosettes an inheritance from, jf/ 

Astarte ■ Aschera, and Aphrodite, 
'77 

Asteria and Onygia, barren i^jend 
of. JJ* 

Astronomy, of Icatian sloty, iiti f. ; 
Delian legend, jjJ 

Astynomus. called Cyprus Cryplon 
>d Colinia, 374 

Atargalis, worship of. added to that 
of the Syrian goddess al Delos, 



Alhena., frcqimnl mcnlion of. al 
Ciiium, 311; Cynlhia, Delian 
lemple of, ^i : and Demeler. 
ihuKd Apollo's lemple al Daphne. 

Atbenc Sotcra, PisLslralus Dnd, /16 : 
and Ihc heart of Zagreus. /Sr 

Alheniati shrine of Rome and 
Augusius on the Acropolis, 40 ; 
temple of Aesculapius neit the 
Acropolis (inscrlplionl. 2^1 ; 
and Argivc account of Eubouleus- 
Dionysus, rj6 ; Confcdcracj', r^ ; 
religion, bniainc the same wllh 
Allic, /« t. 

Athenian vronhip. at Delos (a) archi- 
tecture, j86. (*) fcilivals, 374-3S'. 
(r) legends, J*i,j9pf.: alEleusis, 
/»», I If, 7aj-3iS 

Alhenian worship of Dionysus, isj. 

ijj. 163 ; festivals of, iiS-tjz. 
'34 
Athenian theatre of Dionysus, tt4, 

AlhEniaos in Asia Minor, 132, 131 ; 
Venetians and, /j/. 37S 

Athens typically free. // ; ihe Archi- 
pelago and, St : Cecrops al, 64 '. 
commercial jealousy of, 363 ; 
Democedes al, 23^ : Elcusinion 



: Eleu 






loS; Eleutherae and. iiS f. 
Epimcnides al, t34 ; Icarian 
influences al, 114. iij, I3g. 133: 
religious innovations at, inf f, ; 
wonhip of Aphrodite at. 3jo : 
warship of ApoUo (Delian) al. 
363 t. .376!.. 3S6 £ ; worship of 
Apollo ( Delphian) nt, 34 ; worship 
of AeKuUpius at, itg, 233. 
348 f. , 336 '. worship of Demcier 
and the Eleusinlon divinities at, 
77, irS. 122, 124, 307.2ir. 2rs- 
2IJ ; worship of Dionysus at. 36. 
77. So f., Sg {.. Jiy-trf, ut f., 
I3S. 1211-131. I33-'3S 
Athens and Venice, rdigioni con- 
trasted, 131 



tlas, falhcr of Aiibousa's 
Alcyone, //? 

AHhis. Adonis dosdy coiuwcied 
with, 31)1. 312 

Attic Demeter legend, ba ; EHony- 
sus legend and worship, 3^, 104 
f-. 113. '43: confederation, 60; 
reWgiaa, 122!,, i3gt. 3rS ; sense 
of measure. 34. 104 f., 113', 
tragedy, ttj 

Atiica, Ihe Bacrhanals called the 
Passion Play of. 137 ; song of Bac- 
chanals and winter festivals of, 
136 ; eountiy dcines of. and 
Dionysus. 34 ; Demelet iwl 
DIonysQSCBmeto. /<y; Eurrpdcs 
wrote for Greece as well as for, 
!43 I excluslveneas of loot tdi- 
gions in. 133 f. ; Icaria the Pieria 
of, iir : belief in Pisistntiu of 
countrymen of. 136 ; poliiioil 
and relifpous fusion of. 133 ; eirly 
influence of Thraeians on. ill : 
beautiful Triplolemus myth of. 

Attlcus, lukewann about building in 
Academy, iSS, tgo 

Aufidus, bull'Shnped, JIf 

Auguslnles, in Italy, Sicily. Gaul, 
Spain, etc.. 43 

Augustalii, local celebrations analo- 
gous to, 43 f. 

Augustan poets, imperial rcli^on 
and the, 3S 

Auguili, onths In acta divi. 43 

Augustin. St.. commends self>tDn- 
Irol of Apollonius, 364 

Augustus, deification of genius of, 
3S: worshipped ns 'KKt^nvM, 
Zeus, Apollo, - 
Egyplian style of. 
iraesar and, 37 ; 
scheme of, 37 f . ; Rome and wor- 
ship of, 40: wished 10 govern aW 
10 reign. 37 ; worship of, Rout 
and. 4S : worshipped by ' ' circom- 
locution," /o ; and temples (« 
imperinl worship, 3S ; temple 11 




Aurdian, vtjioo by, of Apollon 



Axius, Dionysus crosses the, rj? 

Babylon, Apbrod ilc- My litis al, joj 
Bncchassl. Apollo a prophet, jo 
Bacchanalian revels, Euripides' 
understanding of, /jo f. ; viclory. 

Sacchonals of everyday life. iij. 
ijS ; full of Dionysus. ij6 ; com- 
poriMia of. vilth Pnns, 99 I. : 
in the T/iiams, laa; Thebes 
the tnulher of. ijj ; Thracian 
angnnoli of, 97 

Btttckanati, Tit. of Euripides, pre* 
figuna future and stuns up the 
past, ijS ; music of, 144 ; csillcd 
the Passiou Play of Allies. /J7 : 
many aspeeu of, /jd f., /jj; 
relation of, to Dionysus, (a) its 
scene is full of Dionysus, ijg f., 
\t) it presents in full the Bacchic 
cull, /J7. W agospe' "'Dim 
'J^- I'') fullest presenuiti 
Dionysus, iir. (i) conloins proto- 
Thncian Dionysus and leacbings 
of philosophy, ijS ; alt characters 
in, are prophets of Dionysus, /j6 
f. : stand for Dionysus, 
DionysUi not the sole repi 
live of ihe god in, tjg. /jj ; 
Hnaiyiis of ihe action of, 140- 
rjj. t4J-i6o, 163; details 



I Mac 



, rjj. 



Bacchic worship, singe of. investi- 
gated by AmeriCBJis, 104 : re- 
verence for CybeJe in, /41; ihe 
wanton ferule in. 141; Ivy and 

— dnnee, its graceful undulations 
and fitful vnrialions. joj. 346 

— Images nt Corinth of Pentheus' 
tree, ,50 

— instruments, mention of. 143 

— madness, Ihc method of. 14^ 
Bcchus, Homeric notion of, 77; 

dance of. 141 ; lover of lauicl, 
30: torches of, 1^7; religious 
consolation of. ,js 

Bactrian forts. Dionysus worshipped 
at. 140 

Baelytui, on Mt. Cynthus. 3S6 

Ba^ olim Paphai. J34 

Balkan Peninsula, Ss. Sg 

Bank, the Dclian shrine a, j8^ 

Baptism, analogy of, 10 l>esscr Mys- 
teries, >ot3 

pipPapo\, Meutsius makes a river of 
adjective, JSJ !■ 

Barnabas, St., in Cyprus, iifo 

^oiXfiJi, the dpxur, with four h 
lifXtTnl^ administered cult 
Athens and Elcusis. 20S 

Basilissa. marringe of Dionysus vrit 

'JO(. 

Basque country, persistence of /m- 

va-it in the, /70 
Bas-relief of Dionysu* and Icarius, 



. temple of Apollo a 



i>} lines of, pcesen'cd in Cii 

Palitm, ijg ; [c] Milton's e 

dalion of. 146. (i') interpolation 

in, ^66 U : {e] Cadi 

t4J-'*7 '•■ (/) Tiresias in, r4S 
Baetheios, Dionysus, at Connth, /jg 
Bkcdiic powCi wine represented Ihc 

sterner as well as the more chorm- 

ioe side of. gr 
— — cull, presented in full by the 

Bacchanals, ijj 



Honysus, 79. 97. See 
Maenads. 
Bavoilan killing of Pfingtll. /jg 
Beans, Cynmlles the giver of. and 
Ihe Mystae. 3/7; eicludcd fmni 
Demeler's sanctuary at Elettsis, 
3ij t. ; horror of, fell by Pytha- 
goreans, 3iS 
Benttey, abandoned edition Of Apol. 

Itermius. rose gmdcns on flanks of, 
9' 




wrongly connecled with CjTJnis, 
314 I. . 3t4-S47- 3S'-3S4 
Body, mind cured through, 775 

Mysteries, 3o8 
Boeolio. Amphianiius llie Aescula- 
pius of, iji : 

borderaof, //*; Lcnncon in, 
iji ; early Thracians in ve 

Boeotian fistival of Agrionia. 
neclion oK Dionysus and Muses 
in. J03 

; orguiiied n Delinn festi- 



Bondholders, the Turkish, 

modern Cyprus, lyS 
Botttes-lcarius as vindemialor, iri ; 

Icnrius and his wain become, 

Bordone. idenlilie* Troodoi and 
01ynipas,j79 

Botticelli and spirit or mystery nl 
Eleuris, iSi ; iUusualions ol 
Danleby, jj/ 

Brasidas, dntied by Amphipolitans, 






40 1. 



; of Ni« 



by, 333 f. ; reproduces Procacd 
TroCidos-Olympui, 334 

Bricks, devised by Cinyros. ig4 



Mystac, »//. iij 

coupled w 
Briiisb Museum. Dcmolic si 
Bromtus. wine %dx of. 10^ ; mystic 

maids sealed for soviw of, Sj 
Brolbcrbood of Dionysus and Apollo. 

3' 
Brumnlin, Roman nnd ThtaciRn 

festival of, Sb-SS, in. Sel 

Rosalia 
Bucolion, 

Bull, rcpresenls water, (fj; Dionysas 

shaped as a. 95 
Bulls, the Delian HaU of. ^oo 
Sumna. a modem name for I 

347 
Bustronc, calls TroiMos LamhaiiiH 

t. 34' 
Bules. leider of the early Thracian 

migration to the A^can. Bo 
Byblus, Aphrodite worstiippcil a 

as a cone, jgj ; Cinyras. a ' 

priest and king at, 393 
Bymntium, Cyprus under i 



CABimoN, tl: 
Cadmus, the 



Delini 



Baict 






tall of Kuri- 



4S-'4T. "« 

Dionysus-legend and, tbi t., ii4 
Caesar, JuUus. r.f, 3j 
Coesarea-by-the sea, /y 
Caesarcum at Aleiandria. the. /J-y 
Cahimis. sialue of Aphiodiie Smu- 

dra by, 3gg 
Calendar, joggle with, at Athens for 

initiation of Demetrius, tog 
Callias at the Delia, jjb 
Callichonis. the well where DetMis 

sorrowed, lo-j 
Cnnicula-Macra, iia 

it ViiT' 



'. '95 



1 



Cappadocmn.Apoilon 



llbyt 



)QlS5 



Cancalla, 
Julia Domna, 164; ponialiiy (01 
Apollonius of Tynna. 161, 16$ 
^Oinunania, ancicnily invaded tiy 
I Tliracians, tSo ; mountnins □(, 
' 16 

ithcodori, Iwa cousins, bolli 
lathers of, were doclan, ibS 
lotidos and ApoUoniui. mngt- 

Tiival-Hmc in tbe Archipelago 
nd Ihc Delia and ApoUonla. 
JSSX. 
Carthage, Aplirodile-Ashtaroth al, 




Cnilatia. 11 



IS of, jj, 3S, 133 



Ca&tor, A pupil of Chiron, gjs 
C'avafy, Dr., at St. GBorge's Hos- 

plUtl. 36^ 
Cavolio-c di San Marco, eift of 

Meor^iu' MS. Cyprus Gitined his 

son Ihc lille of, 330 
Cnveat Icaria, log 
Cnve-like arches nt Eleusis. tt)i 
Cave-icmple of Apollo on Delos, 

Cftves, frequency or, in Cyprus, iSg 

Cecrops, Cychmii al, 34s ; Eleusis 

as, 64 ; Pundion, the (illh since, 

fos 

gCcleae, Elnisinian Demeter-legcnd 

1 EEeusin, 61. 64 S. -, 



. «j:» 






BI Eteusis, 6s ; [)cni 
63,6s. tos; discrowned by Ovid. 
jt ; Icnrius contnuied with, loj ; 
the sons of, 6i f. ; the daughters 

of, 6s. 112. ns 

Ceniann, 13$. 131. 149 

Central Museum at Athens. Epidaur- 

ian victories in, iff 
Ceo», on the way from Albeni to 
Delos, 3j6 
I CephiHus, jibca al bridge over. j/y. 



h XcD 



'7y 



i, called Cyprus. 



Ceres, t 

Cerynla, the only ccnlTB of life in 

North Cyprus, ijj 
Ccryx. son of Hermca, lucassor !□ 

Eumotpus. i3t 
Cestus of Aphrodite, borrowed by 

Hera, jgg 
Chalcidioe. Greelis of, deified Fla- 

mininus, 40 
Chastity and Cypris. i4g-iSJ 
Children, growth of, linked lo pawtii 
SJ\ surviving Europ- 



hiron, Ihe character of, 231 ; Aes- 
culapius, reared by, 246: loves 
of Apollo and, 369 ; pupils of. 



337 

Chlllim. Cyprus named, 77/ ; Tar- 

Jhish and. in Isaiah, rf/ 
Chivalry, of Apollo in love. 36S f. ; 

Homeric, scorned Dionysus. 7B 
Cholargia. Xenoclei of, at Elcauls. 

igi 
Choruses, tragic, atSicyon, its 
Chrisl, deilicaljon of emperors led lo 

the imitation of, Jftf ; slalup of. 

in the Lararium ol Scvcnis. j6s 
Christian art, spirit of ancient mya- 

Christian binh-l^ends, compared 
ilh Ihe Deliao story. 336 
- building at Delos, 3jg 
• opponents took trouble 10 
undentuid ApoUooiiu, 363 

Christian, mimic fight between Turk 



I Thrace, S4, SS; (he 



Cbrisdana, Apollonius respecled by, 

r6i ; ransomed from Turks. 33<f 

Christopoulos. a lyric poet, studied 

medicine at Buda, 16S 
ChrysopalOT, ephhei of Dionysus, gi 
ChrysopolitisHi, Ihe holy, and Aphro- 
dite Paphia, jo/ 
Chiuch, the ball at Eleusis a, 1S9 
Church universal, i/, IS 
Churches, niins of, in Cyprus, aSj 
Cicero, his mocking bIIusiod to 
Caesar's divine honours, J7 ; pru- 
poKs a building like the gate of 
Appius, iSS-igo 
Ciiida, mountuns of. ifb 
Cimon, Hall of, atElensis. iqg. 204 
Cinnamon tree, the, and Nysa, t6^ f. 
Cinyiadae.lhe, nl Paphos. igt 
Cinyras, legend of, sgi-igs '■ Ihe 
Paphian south wing is perhaps the 



Clodones. the, a: 



: Thraciaii 01 



of Bqcc 

lUytcmnesim, murder oT. and Ibe 
eoHvade, i6g, ijo ; struggle of. fas 
Iphigeniaand thecoui'oA, 171 
_Tnidu5, /. J-, S9 f- 7°, '9f' '9S 
Jnossus, Epimcnidea from dislrid 





drugs. 731 




Cilhaeron. Mount. iiS 


Dionysus- 


legend and, ///, 147 


'S0.'S3<-. 


ISS: false conne 


lion wKt, 


Cylheraof. 286: nev 


a- connected 


with Afdirodite, 3S6 




Cilium. the Roman fo 


xa for Chit- 


lira. jSi : Athena, no 


Aphroditc 


mentioned at, jij; 


Phoenician 


remains at, affj, jii; 




estate al.'jj? 




CItiienship, polrllcal. 


nvenled by 



Clairvoyance of Apollonius in 

and Philostralus, 161 
Clan and commonwealth, /' 
CInssifisls. romanliclits compared 

Clemency of Augustus, worship of. 
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in of Eleusinian 



school and early ir 
Cock, dcbi of Socrates and CriW 

Aescuhipius, 3jg 
Codms, father o[ Androdus. 
Coins, head of Apollonius on. ttj 
Colellis. Ihe Prime Minister, war ' 

doctor. 26S 
ColoDtas, Demeter and, lj6 
Colos. Carin du. al Colossi. iS! 
Colossi, name and history of. iSj t 

olossm of Naiians at Ddoi.jjo; 

of Rhodes and the Cypriote 

Colossi, iSj f. 
:olumbus of a new world, Thespii 

the, ir6 



Icaria with ihe firsl, H4 f. ; In- 

gedy and. began togcthei. 7/7 
Cotnmanderia and Madeint wines, 

1S8 
Commanders, Knights. Ihe. U . 

Colossi, 2S7 J 

Commandery al Colosd. iSS I 

Commandment, Demeter's, 72 V 
Commercial spirit of Ddia aSwj 

second revival, jjj 
Commonwealih and clan, it 
Concord, of Dionysus and ApoUo. 

104 
Cone, worship of Aphrodite as n, il 

Byblus and Paphos, 2gj. jS6 
Confinnalion. analogy of, 10 Ox 

Grenler Mysteries, log 
Conon and Evagoras used forcsu af 

Cyprus, joS 
Contradictions, in the pose and loot 

of Demeter and Persephone, yj'. 



\ 




Coray, a doctor al MonlpcUiCT, i6S 
Cnrru, May festivnl at. Sg 
Corinth, Aphrodileat. J^/ ; Bacchic 

images of Penlheus' wood al, /jp 
Corintbian capital. Uie earliest 

known, is' 
Corn, coiilrasied wiih wine and the 

vine. /117 ; lady, the, of. jo ; molher 

Coroebus. a builder of the temple at 
Eletucs, jgi 

CorOTKlli calls the TnMidos Olympus, 
3*3 

Coroitis. daughler r>t Thcssalian 
Phlegyai. 3J3, 144 f.. jbj 

Corybanles, at birth o( Zeus-Diony- 
sus, 90, 141 f. 

Coiydan, lave. ijj ; Dionysus on 
the heights, /jj 

Cos, inscriptions nl, ijj ; comiog of 
Aesculapius lo, 321 \ dale of 
Aesculapian foundation of, 24J ; 
Ptolemy and, likened to Apollo 
and Dcio), jg4 

temple of Aesculapius at, the 

scboo! of Hippocmles. 33S 

Collionca, given for Metanini, 6$ 

Couclii. modem name of Old 
Paphos. iSg \ desciiplion of ihe 
village of, «6 ; Tschlflilt 
J90 ; further excavations a(, 
flirable. 3-4 

Couiage, Homeric conception of. ^S 

Couvadr, Apollo in the Eumtniits 
and. l6i) f, ; the. and Clyicni- 
Dcslra's death, ibi) f. ; Dionysus' 
second birth and. i6S-ijo\ the, 
and Kooysus' love for Semele, 
t6g : Greek Iransformalion of 
problem of, to beauty, iji ; sur> 
vival of. to-day in Spain and 
Fnuice, I'pi \ struggle for Iphi- 
genia and the, tji ; Zaniacola on 
Ihe. 170 

Coavocles, old French for CoucliA. 
modern name of Old Paphos. »i)6 

Cowardice. Ihe. of Dionysus, per- 



yS 

rane dance, legend of. at Athens 
and Delos. 400 
Ireed, if., ,6. >S. >S3 
irelan tunb of Epimenidcs, e<!ect 
of. lij ; legends, Dionysus in. 
Si. 139. //•» 
)rcle. Aphrodite in, sjt : Ariadne 
came from. 63 \ Curetei from. 97 ; 
Demeter-worshipin, *(■ f. ; lasion 
in. 61: RheaaodCylielein,//^; 
Zeus of, a Dionysus. 14* 

Crissaean plain, rj 

(Jnio, debt of a cock to Aesculo- 
|iiu5. 1J9 

Croce, Mount St-, wrongly identi- 
fied *itb Olympus of Cyprus, jy ; 
is probably the ancient Aous, 
3S^ 

Cronos. Aphrodite on the Olympian 
hill of, 371 ; Demeter's fatber, so 

Cross of the penitent thief, discovery 
of, in Cyprus, ifj ; tempests 
stilled by a nail of the true, ijj 

Crolon. Aesculapius probably not 
worshipped al, ii^ I. ; Alcmaeon 
the Pylhagoivan rf. itj ; Demo- 
cedes came from, itj; renown of 
Its school of medicine, tij : the 
centre of Pyihagoreanism, ttj 

Cruelty, in Thracian Dionysus-wor. 

L>ui, Sania, CaL, and Cape Curias, 
iSS 

Crypion, Astynomut, called Cyprus, 
'7* 

Cuneiform, version from ibc. jor 

Curetet, are the Salyia of Crete, 9/, 
97. '*' t- 

Curias, cape, and Santa Crui, CaL , 
»8S ; Strain's account of coast 
west of cape, jij 

Curium, Apollo i\irtii at. J4J f. 

Customs, justice done by Euripidct 
10. ts7 ; variety of local, con- 
nected with Elcusininn procession, 
i/S 
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Cynmilcs. ihe MjsLae and, iij 

Cybele, Bacchic worship ol. /yr : 
CorybanUs of. 97 ; Dcmitter and 
Rbea combined with, ^i f. ; one 
of eighl Eleusiniia gods, /jS ; 
Rhea acis in Crete ns. r^j 

Cycbreut (Snlaminian). Cecnlps 
Deu^s and, £y. j^j f. 

CycLadea. inAueDcu oa Athens of. 
Si ; Ddos and Ihe, J57, j6i. 
j6-f(-,jS7; history of the name, 
3<fJ-jgS-, ihc Holy Islands called, 






J7t< 
Cyclopean sanctuary 



Cyclops, Apollo's expiation for slay- 
ing the, jji 
Cycnias. a mounlnin of Tcnoi, jSo 
Cyllenc, seen tiom Elcusi.s, 1S7 
Cylon avenged, u/ 
Cylon's failure the people's victory, 

Cynortion, mountain sacred to 
Apollo, ?yA 

Cyolhinn Cabirion at Delos. yo2 ; 
cave-temple of Apollo. jSj f. ; 
precincl of forei^ gods became 
foreign soil to Apollo, 401 

Cynthaa, jdj ; lenipte to Zeus 
Cynthius and Athena Cynthia on 
Mount, 40i ; altar o( horns 
brought by Artemis from, JS4 f. 

Cyprians knew Ihal Aphrodite was 
from the East, ijj 

Cypriote agriculture, Lang and 
Fourcado On. 3S1 : charncters, 
who used them? iSo, ju : pea- 
santry. Lang's sympathy for. 
180 t. 

Cypris- Aphrodite and Ashtaroth dif- 
ferentiated, jia ; not of Greek 

Cyprls and chastity, /jo f. , isj; 

Homer mentions Aphrodite as. 

^4. 3r6\ Pontia, Phaedra's 

name for Aphrodite, ^97 
Cyprogcneia, A phrodiie's epithet , J56 
Cypi\a, i; Aphrodite's isle is, /jj, 

»7y. 1S7 : in ancient limes. 272, 



., 3St. 391. JIV 



33! f. ; description of. IJS-IJJ, 
tSS f.. 30S, jis i general hisioiy 
of, ^-jb-iSo ; in mediend times. 
'7/. 'll. 3'6-3'S. 331.33s. 341: 

in modern times, ijix 174. 17SI., 

iSS 
Cyrcne and .Apollo, 300, 36^ 
Cythera, Aphrodite on. 171. 3S6 f.. 

2g6. 317 ; confused wiihCiihaeron 

and Cythrea, iSb ; Phoenicians 

on, iSb. 313 
Cythnos on the way 10 Delos, 37b 
Cythrea of Cyprus, conftision of. 

with Cythera, 386 

Daedalus. Delian image of Apbrc 
dite by, 379. 399 

Daeira, surname of Persephone i 
Eleusis. 48 

Dagon at Ashdod and Eastern Aph- 
rodite. J97 f. 

Daimon, the myslicfil. of early 

Dionysus - Zagreus-lat 









Daisy, the Creek. 

TholoS, 3J3 

Dalin (Idalium), earthquake at," 
Daniaschino. Dr.. professt 

Faculty of Paris. l6g 
Daroaslas, Mr. Kenyon's note on. 

'J' 
Damigeron and ApoUonius. sor- 

Damis the NIniviie. iravellcis' tales 
of, 1J7-3S9; notes of. given H 
Philosiratus by Julia. 360 

Dance, Apollo and the. 39 ; the 
Archipelago and the, 38S ; Apolla 
and Dionysus, two gods of ibc, 
104; Dionysus and the. 96. 103, 
'33, '4'- '4t> f" i>3 '■ "f Diony- 
sus on Parnassus. 133. 149 : of 
Silenus, gj : represented Qeil- 
^nian and Icarian legends, 
/07 

Dante, Apollo invoked. 34!. : Botti' 
cclli's illustrations of, 331 : tda 
of ramassus in, //r; Oiphk 



»<. I'J. 



ideas in. ij ; remcmbcts Lucnn, 

Daphnae on ihc Sncred Way, ttS 
Daphne and Erieonc, mylhs of, j6S 
Dardaniu and ApoUoniua as i 



U«ad. Dionysus 
world of llie, / 
by Odysseus (< 

Death, Aexula] 

from, ijg. Z4S ; Apollo the dealer 
of, 366 : of DIunysus. lit ; re- 
prcs<nl«d by Dionysus, iS; laint 
of, mcniiancd in llic Old Tcsla- 
menl, jdo ; Thtacian idea of. 84 

Decelea, iiinilicalion of. by Spartans, 
"i 

Deification of eniperora led to imila- 
lloo of Christ, 26s 

Delian traliuali of Apollo, 
37i-3Sl. jSb-jSg 

Delians. exile and 
jbj. jjS 

DeliasUK, Jj6 

Delion, the Maralhonian, tO-f. 3jb 

Delium, fcatival o^aniscd at. and 
battle of, 363 

Dtdos. ', 9 \ descripiion and BCneraJ 
hislorj of. 3bi. 36j,J7J-J77- 379, 
3f3- i*7. J-'*?. 39-(. 401 \ -nonu- 
mcau *i, 35S. 37'. jr^-J?". 384. 
3S6 t . 400 : mythology of. 3s. 
3S°- 3Sb-3S9, 3T- 379. J^'-jS^. 
394- 399 f- 4"Jl "tual and vrar- 
■hip in general at. xjj. 3sj, 360- 
364. 370. J7i, 37^-3^'. 3S7 

Delphi, description of. 11-14; known 
deinlls of monumenu and wonhip 
at. 11 l.. 3'-33,3io\ hitloryand 
mythology of, 11. JI-3S. 119- 
371 i oracle at, 16. 34-36. Si, 
11^.363. 370 f. : renellets blocked 
b)t snow above, 113; worship 
Btkd dlual al, »». t9-33. 3S, j6/. 
J7'>-3^* 

DeroanLtus inquires about the Elcu- 



EX 433 

Demcler. /, 4. J.S. 17 ; association 
and combination of, with other 
gods, II. 69. 73 f.. 77, 107, tSQ. 
IJ4. lit. 178 f., iSi-j8j. joS. 
iiS-120. 17 J. 303, 401 f. ; char- 
actei and meaning of the divinity 
of. 19 f.. 47. S' '-■ *7-*9' T-74. 
133. 'So. 181. 183. lis. 303; 
leading points in the myth of. jo. 
JS.S7.S9- 01-63. 66-68. 71 (., 
laj, III. Jig. 173 {., 183, 106 f. , 
IIS, 117. 303 : deveto|imenl of 
the worship and myth at, 46, 48 1. . 
J> i- SJ, S6. 60 S.. 7S' 77- '04. 
Ill, iiJf.. US f.. 163. ns f.. 
ig4. 111. 133 : monuments of the 
worship of, 70. 71 f., lSi)-i^6. 
114. 171 : processional song in 
honour of. 113 : Dionysus of the 
Lesser Mysteries with, 113 

Demetrius the Phalerean al Eleusis. 



'9' 



, vlolBted (h« 



Democmtic reform of the greater 

Dionysia, 134 
Demophoon. legends of, 61-66, ^4, 

ns- '") 

Demotic stelae from Metnpnis, // 
Dendrites, Dionysus as. lOb. 139. 176 
Dendrophorta. Thraco - Phrygian 



" old 






1, IS9 
■'Denis, vive noire bon 

French song, 1 79 
Denmark. Meursiui in. 34S t, 
Deo. the Eleusinian. 133 
Diana and Apollo, 130 
Ui.iulas. at the Delia and Apotlonlo. 

3S8 
iiifuitia of £leusiaian temple, 

meaning of. 191. 103 
Dicacu). describes Eleosinia, loi) X. 
Dido-Anna and Aphrodite. 171 
DiU. Mrgalc. the modern name of 

Delos, 3b, 




"»»< .nd /PI,™,,,,, 
Wonysw, ih* Cfly, an ,h« r: 

'jj .- taiKi. J; ^ JJ; Sr»w. 

'j», tut ' ,h r ^ •"wwr, 

intart;;';;.''"'""""*"!..!. 

'JO. /,.. ,„, „71?J '■■■ 






joj, tn, ftj. tK). laS, iji.~ 
(d) Easlem myth of, gt, 140 I. , 
'54- 'ST- '63- '6s. '6S.—{,) 
Euboean legend of, 143. — (/) 
Theban legend of, J40 I., 14S, 
JJ7 l development of (be myth of, 
Si t, (a) from points outside 
Greece, jy, 79. Si f., 83, 14° f-. 
t6j-i6s, 16S f., 3jj.—{i) from 
ilplaces outside of Alhens, 34, 104, 

-tt. rist., Ill, iij, 139, nS'— 

i) progreu to and in Alhens, 34, 
at, iit-ti3. us f.. 130*32. 

'tS*< ■'7,5.— V) <o '<s lallCT-day 
A«pe. If I., 36. jg. ,106, 



'43. . 



of, 



(A) violence, cittr 

trodictions in, (i,) comrauiciions 

^jo general, 30. 7^. S3. Ss. «, 
w, //J. /IS' 'J6. 144' '49- 
', (ii.) the pitiless and oul- 

_. _ _ ' i>.79-99-'0'-"O- 

|:/Jf. tS7' 'S9 '■■ ('"■) lie 
cowardly nnd craKd god, jj f., 
99. '79 ; (B) higher religious and 
moral aspects of, (i.) the elusive 
mystery and IniUi of his being, 
at, 29. So, 9S. '01-104, '33 <■■ 
136. 148. /79 f-. 'S3-1SS. 3^- 
(11.) Chtisllan aspects of, 34. 79. 
4". '34. 'J*. I4S- 'S3-IS7- 
(iii.) Atheninn perfeclions of. Sa f.. 
lot, IDS, "3. "J. '<*'. "S' 
(iv.) power of failb in, 19, 76 (.. 
j/, loS. 130 r., 133 f-1 '4" f-. 
'S4-rJ4' tSt> f- 

Diophantus of ^hellus, his prayer 
(a Avsculnplus, 2// 

Direr. Cadmus sowed dragon's (celh 
near, 147 ; Acheloiu' daughter, 
invoked for Dionysus. /s6 

Dissection piwliscd by Pythagorcui 
Alcmneon at Croton, 123 

DilhyramWc contests, tripod 
awarded for priie in, j6 

Dtth yrambus. contradictions of 
'onyius mirrorrd in, iij : influ- 
le of, on Thespls and tragedy. 



'EX 43S 

Divine man, ideal of, evolved among 
Greek gods, ao 

Divinity of Aesculapius, Denicler. 
Hjid Dionysus, hardly recagnlsed 
by Homer, 133 

Divus, implications of the use of, 43 

Doctors (Greek). Homerrc status of, 
tjr, 726, ijo ', deference for 
Apollo and Aesculapius of ancient, 
230, 330. 234, J3S I career of 
Democedes as a public, 213 f. ; 
modem status of, 222. 167-369 

Dodecanisia, a name for many 
Aegean islands, J97 

Oodona. to ; Aphrodite's origin at. 
j/j f. ; Dione was the Aphrodite 
of, 3/S 

Dog-star, Maeia became the, iir 

Doge, marriage of, with the Sea. 131 

Dogs, the nocturnal loach of, 
brought healing. 2331. : forUddcn 
at Delos. 360 ; frieie of, on Arte- 
mis' temple at Epidaurus. fjo 

Dolichoi, the, at the Delia and 
ApoUonio. 3SS 

Domitlan, Apollonias saw from 
Ephesos (he murder of, 261 

Doric style, bad emmple of. In 
Hadrian's gate at Elensis. i^o. 
192 ; last extremity of, 01 Delos, 
jS7 ; of the Tholos at Epidaurus, 

Dotian plain, Demeter come south 

from, to Attica and Cnidus, 193 
Draconus, promontory of Nicoria, 

where Dionysus was bom. 163 
Drama, contrast of Greek with 

Chinese and Japanese. ij3 
Dreams, circumslanees allmding, 

and rrsulu gained by. in Aesculn- 

plan temples. 233 f. ; prayed to, 

as the children of Apollo, 242 ; 

porches in Aetculapan sanctuaries 

for awaiting. 243 
Drugs, Homeric knowledge of, 

22S f. ; miraculous power of c«. 

Ifomer, 231 ; knowledge 

Medra and Cinx 

from AeiHcs of miraculous. 231 -, 




EJulh, Agave and Maenads are 
angry powers of. 160; clung 10 
the Teleilerion M Eleusii, to6 ; 
Ddphi the centre of. jt ; king- 
dom of, in the heavens, ij ; oracles 
of. EupplnntedatDelphJ. jj ; Pen- ' 
thcus' father's mother, ijd. t^S, 
160; and Poseidon at EWphi, ■ 
jjs • slHcken for woes of Dem- 
eier-Cybcle and Ishur. joi f, 
Ennhquaku, Dionysus directs the, 
100. 144, isS'. Maenads as [he 
many - hsuided, 14s. rfp f, ; 
earihquakcs in Cyprus, at Dalln 
([daliiim) and Old Pnphos, 19a 
East, gods from the, 77 ; Aphrodite 
from the, J73 ; Dionysus en- 
Iiingled with, in Euboea, Nicaria. 
.tnd Naios, 163; second birth of 
Dionysus connected with. 164 
Eastern pedigree of Aphrodite and 
Cinyrns, lift ; undcanlineM of 1 
Aphrodite, igj -. aHiniiies of 
Adonis can be ovcrslated, tgt 
Echion the l£arth-sprune. I'entheus' 

father. I4J, is6. tsS t 

Egypt, one of Hyginus' insulae. J9/; E 

the gods of, IJ — unknown to E 

»,l, I>J«. <.,-ii,niMi_r^ 




Emalhin and Pieria, Sj 

limaltiian conquoor. ihe grcof, 79 

Emesa. Julia Domna. daughler of 
priesi al. 160 

Empenux, places Salrachos al Fa- 
phoj, j^6 

Enipcron oT Rome, allegiance lo 
Venoi-Aphrodite of, joo ; Muicf- 
ity of ApoUonius compared villi 
diviniiy of, j6s : delRcation of, 
looted in previous habiis of mind. 
^ : not work of clever men. jj, 

Engel argues Ihat Aphrodite was 
Greek, a/j, j/j f. ; Is responsible 
for adoption of Paphian fiocarus, 

English occupation of Cypms, ^7. 



1, Icorian legend of the visit 

iotiySUS to. lOS, III 

iwaarii. as an epithet of Persephone 
In /Had and Odyaty. 48 

Epbesus, place for yearly assembly 
of 'AfTidpxtu, //; Coutided In' 
Androcles. m \ privileges of 
^omXrit al, iii\ Domilian's 
death wilncsifd froni. by Apollon- 

/wtftiTTJ^o and ixi^oT^piot, 13 f. 
Kl^ummism. a refuge, /r ; Jim 

ntaster of Apollonius believed in. 

1S1\ Apollonius rejected, JJJ ; 

Ltuiian biassed against Apollonius 

by. 263 

Epicuriot. Apollo, falher of Aescu- 



Epidai 



S. 243 ; journey lo 
nieron oi, 346 ; description of 
Ilieion at, t4j i preciaM of Aes- 
Ctllaplus near, 14S-1S4 ; Tholos 
of t^ycletiuat, J'jo-/;/: Ihtairc 
of Polycletus at, 146 f. ; in^ 
desetiliing ni' 



■cription 

V7. 



of Aphrn 
, 770. !T3 : If^nrl 



claims of, 343 f. ; legend of, siq, 
'2'' '33- 244 '■ '• importance in 
history of surgery and medicine of, 
3i>. 137 

lilpimenides prepared Athens for 
Solon's laws, 113. 131. ijs '■ from 
Phaestus near Cnossns. 114 \ the 
Eleusinlon and Lesser Mysteries 
and, 114. itg: statue al Athens 
of, 124, 3oS; Dionysus and, 127. 
'7S 

Epione, Gentleheart, wife of Aescula- 
pius. 143, 249 

Epirus, Ihealriol features in May 
festivals of, Sg 

Episcopia of the Venetian Cornaii, 



Eprius Maicellus. the career uf, 

43 
Erechlheus killed in war with Elcuiit, 



Enchthonius,succeeded Amphictyon, 



Erinys. epithet of Demrter, 176 
Enas, painting of, In the Tbolos. 'Jji 

Haipocrales, Apollo and, ^1 
Eryx,foun<talion of AphrDdile-tcniple 

fium, iSb, 313 
Eubotan legends of Dionysus. 143. 

Eubouletis at EJeusis. rj4. Ij6. igi 
Kueharis, a purely Greek epithet of 

Aphrodite, igS 
Euhemerus, his views applied to 

traditions of Mt. Meroe, 166 
Eumaetis. character of. 47 
Euwtenida. Tit, prolesi against 

matriarchy in. 17/ 
Eumotpidae, the Deliastae chosen 

from the, 174.^76. jjb 



Eumolpus fr 
of Immaradoi, 



f Mysli 



:t the tomb of. ttS : 



^wg^^^H 
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cultivation of ihe vine and trees 




by, loj ; a son of Celeus, flj 








ApoUonius, 164 


?7 J ; measure led by the gtoriooi. 


Euripides, geneial accounl of, as a 


in yearly EleuHnia, 3rs 


Ihinkerand poet, <■* £, ^9, j,. 


Father-god of Tbradans in Cyprus, 


'36. 13S. 143. 149- 'SI- '59. 


3" 


i6t f.. 166 t.. i6t)-i7i, 17S: 


Falherhood. the duties of Apollo and 


Aphrodite as represented by. iqS- 


Zeus,j(i9 


3»- 3^3 '• Apollinc legends in. 


fathers of Ihe Christian Church. 3 


3S. 3SS. 364 : Dionysus-worship 


Fawn skins, symbolise for Dionysus 


and legends of. Si. 13b, 141 f. , 


the ilairy sky, 140, 141 


/JO f.i iSr ; the Tiresias of, 


Ferule, the, in Bacchic worship, 141 


j-yj f. ; debt of Milton and Goethe 


Festivals, Aegean and Apolline. 


lo. 146. 14S. ISO, lb2 


37' -jS'. 3S6-38S-, Dionyiiae, 




106. 111-114. 11S-130. 134 


it>3i. 


Pctichism and primitive religion, fiu- 




below Greek religion. 17 




Felich.stone or Baelylus, on ML 


Evagoras and Conon, used forests 


Cynlhos, 38b J^m 


of Cyprus, 30S 


Feuilletonist. Philoslralus a Paril^^H 


Evangel of Apollotiius, Philoslralus 


ibo ^H 


called 10 write the, 159 


Fig-man. Phytalu:^ the, at LaUi^H 




dae, 3,7 ^^ 


Holy. J7ff. 3Sg 


Fig-tree, in bas-relief of Dionyni 


Evartges, Idler of Sidonius Apollin- 


atihehouseoflearius. lob 


arts lo. its f- 


Filius da. Aesculapius ai, 340 (. 


Evian god, the, Evoe to. 144 


Finances the, of modem CyprMS, 


Evoe. 97. 144 


178 


Evolutiwi, nalurol, of politics and 


Fir-tree, the, of Pcnthi-us at Corinth, 


rciigion. 16. ig-ii. sj 




Examples of Odysseus aad Tandanis 


'S9 


an incentive lo know medicine. 


Fire, association of Dionysus Willi, 


iiS 


16. 63. 64. 78. 93 S., 103, rjj, 


i(oxd/TaTt. "your excellence." was 


I4S' '49' 'S6. IJS f,, rT9 f., 


the style of Greek doctors, r6S 


313. 34J 






rAlTH, required by Aesculapius, 


Maenads, /j? 


VS 






Flash of the elements of Dionysio, 


Apollo could not touch, 369 f. 


9^ 




Raltery, attributed 10 Gredcs. 14 


at, rfj 


Fleet, the clay fleet of Cinyras. rf3 


Family, change in. the Dionysus' 


Flesh. Dionysus an eater of raw, ft 


birth-legend and, 163 


Flowers, festival of, at Athens, ijo 


Family-life, Demelcr who sanctified 


f. ; flowers of Greece mspjral 


the bonds of. 72 




Farmer's god, Dionysus the. lOJ, 


Forests abounded in Cyprus. joS. 


"7 






Fonificalion, Eleusis a, in rarl 

days, 190. igS 
Frari charch in Venice, picture ii 

oCComari or EplKopia, ^Sq 
Freed men, part Bssi^ed to, i 

impHTJal services, jg 
Preniy. inspiml by Dionysus, /□□ 
'Vijp. immense success o(, due 1 

religloui causes. 316 



Gamellon nnd Lenneon, ij2 
^iwdens, siBinc of Aphrodite in ihc, 
u Athens, iji 
'1, NichotnsduCoIoa, al Cotoui, 

: for the primitive 
Dionysns. S& 

GctlMor, the Cycladcs arc chosen 
islands of Apotio, jgj ; t>elian 
alUr of Apollo, J79. ,}8j 

Genii, of later Emperon. jS 

Genius of Roman people, ilme- 
honouted worship of, 40 

Genoese-, the. in Cyprus. ^71? 

GeofTHphlcnl use of term Cydades 
under Rome, jpj 

Oeogniphy, astronomy and mylho- 
tegy and. confused in 1 Delian 
legend. JsS ; Meursius' idea ol 
aneicnt, 34S 

Geologists, on Cyprus, ijji f, 

Gephyrismoi, gibis at Ccp 
bridge. itS 

Gcnnans. the Great God of. 1 

(Sbt*, used by lambe 10 
Demeler, 6S 
luciu, prayer of. ig 
at, vine - destroying, slain liy 
learius, loS 

Gold. Hgnlficance of. in Diony- 
sus legends, ^j, gj, 101. 140. 

ns 

Golgoi, perplexing connection with 

Paphos, iSs 
Gorgon's bead, sent forth by dmtd 

Penrphone, 4S 



Gospels, Godhead of, ig ; the life o( 

Apolloniiis and the, JjJ 
Goths, overran llirsce and Illyria. 

S-! : lelter to the King of ihc, 

Gi'tlmiteiHainlcrlcicn, of the Olym- 

Gout, appeal of Diophanlus for cure 

I A<sculi)[rius, t-fi r. 

Gotaoli, Benonto, Pausins and, z^j 

- aces. the. Dionysus and. 96. 104, 

'JS- 303 

rpara, Demeler sumamcd, 70 
Grasshoppers, invasion of Cyprus 

by. sSo f. 
Gravia. Odysseus danced Ihc Syrtos 

recta {Magna), no proof of early 
worahip of Aesculapius in, jjj ; 
Dionysus in, tSb 
Greek religion, tt, it. ig. 75 f.. 



I 






HADKrHACiiA, Demeler. fi 

Kades, the Etcusinlan f^cnd of. 

jS f. , tg, 7j. 7J. qS -. the Eleu- 

sinian worship of, 77. i'!6-ijS, 

194. "S 

Hadrian's gute at Eleusis, a Uiil 

l-lagnon deposed, and Bmsidns pul 

in his place at Amphipolis, 41 
Tlair worn fur Dionysus, ISS 
Halicamassus, / 

Hall of Cimon, the. at Eleusis. igg 
Harfwcrates. Horus, and Apollo on 

pilot, 401 
Harvest (juecn. the. /o 

home. DemctcT and. Ay 

usages, Dionysiu and, iij 

Heillb (HygielHl. Tanacea. Teles- 

phonis (Convalrseencel. attend on 

Aesculapius, jr/o 
Heaven, kingdom on earth of, /j 
Hecate sitting in her cave. j*. IS9. 

iSi 
Helena, St.. legend of, in Cyprus. tJS 



of lie Muses on, loj 
Hellas, Eleusinian divinil 

Semitic in Cyprus, i^j ; ideal, 

Apollo, Dianytus. and Ibe. ibi 

Hellenism, effect on Aphrodite of, 

iienry the Eighth, preface of Eras- 



Hephaesliu fought for Greeks, 4b 
HciB aei Titans on Zagreus, isS. 
1^1}, i6j, iSi ; sent Pylho against 
Leio on Delos, j^f : ' 



,S4 

Hermes, $<)• 't4' ">• 37' 
Hermionc, Dclneier-legcnd ot, lyb 
Hero physician, Athenian shrine ol 

the, JJ9 f. 
Herod, 14 
Heroes, (he Homeric, fought hard 

that we might think clearly, 211) '. 

misprised Demeter's gifls. /d 
Herophilus on the miiaculous nature 

of dnigs, 23J 
Hierocles set Apollonius up against 

Christ. ib4 
flieron of Aesculapius, the, 344. 14b 
Hierophant in the Eleusinia, ^09, 

Hieroskipou is Strabo's IqinnirlB, 

Hill, holy, of Dionysus, ^4 
Hipporchus and Onomacritus. 137 
Hippocrene on Parnassus, 14 
History of the worship of Aphro- 
dite, joj f. 
Hittite strain discoverable in Aphro- 
dite, 281. 310-333 
Hitttles, the. in Cyprus, ^o, 32. 



3'3 



Hon 



, Demcler the goddess of, bi) 



Honey in legends of Dionysu; 



Hope, Demcler still had, ji 
Homed lslc(Ker ' " 

of Cyprus, i-}4 
Homs, Delian altar of. 3S4 %. 
Horse, cure at l3eIos of a. 2S4 
Horse-racing at Delos. J77, 3S0 
Horu*, Apollo and Harpociates, 

402 



Hospitals, the leropies 

apius were not. 221) f. 
Hosluies and Apollonius. 262 
Hours, the, and Dionysus, 96 
Humanily of Aesculapius, 379 
Humility of Aesculapius, 241 
Huns ovenan Thrace and lllyria. S^ 
Dionysus a, p6. 101. /*S. 



.. /ffj 



js ihe, u Epidam 
I, Dionysus the wild, ) 



lACCHAGOGos. anoihCT nnmc forifl 

Hierophant, iif 
lacchos, yj7 f , i'j4 t. ifS f.. 1 

213-214 

lambe, 68 

lano. King of Cypnis, bii n 

losion. father of Plucus. 97 

Icnria, (i) the Attic deme of. $• S'- 

36. So. 101, i04-iis, tiy-ti^. 

,2,. ,29. ,33, 3M: (a) (Ieat« 

or Niciria) the Island, til. /Oj 

(see Italia) 



Icatius, 81, los, loj-i 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^H__>_^^^^^^l ^^^^^^1 


^^la ■ 
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Idallan fields, death of AdoDia on, 


[ophon, AnHtone, goi ff., interpo- 




lated by. ,bb 


Idnlium. dependent on Chillim of 


Iphigenia. love of. for Orestes, rjo : 


ihc Phoeniciniu, M, 181, igi. 


struggle for, ond the eoifufi. 


3" 


'7' 


lUyrian iribes and Thracians. Sb f. 


Iris, her fruitless message to Demeter. 


Immatados ot Klcusis. killed In war 


ST 


wiib AlhEiis, III 


Ishiar. Aphrodite and, 17J. jao ; 


Inunigration, early Greek, into 


and Demeter. 30J ; descent to 


Cyprus. 180 


Uragal of, 301 ; lainnit forTam- 




mm of, 300 f. 


about, Ij6, iSi. ill 


Isis and Apollo at Dclos. foi 


Imperialism, Roman, ij-is. S?-39- 




. vjf- 


in Hom«, 3,2 




Ismenus, the softly gliding. 133 


'36 


Isolarii. Venetian books bearing .title 


India, poliiicnl suic of, ii 


of. 3iS-JJ' 


Indinn Dionysus, a deificallon of 


Israel, j. 'S. 174 


Alcxnndcr'i eonqucsla, ig 


Italia, read Icaria for. in Am. 11 19. 


Indo-Caucosus. wine first cuUivnled 


'33 


™. /6j- 


Ithaca, no wheal l-md, ^7, 3^7 


1 nilialion and the initiated at Eleusis, 


Ivy.god. Apollo, JO f. 


ij6, iSi. iSif. 108 f.. iiS f. 


Ivy and parstry. Mystae crowned 


Ino, anivcHerofCilbaeron. //7, yo 


with, 3IJ : branches for Uoeehic 


Inopus. Leto'i tnn-ail on ihc banki 




of iht. 3sl> 






jACK'lN-THE-GlIEEN. DiOtiySUS «t- 




wchcd to himself the allribults 


dile docs not occur on, 311 f. 


of a, S3 


Inspiration of Dionysus, ig. 96 f., 


Japanese and Chinese drama, masks 




in. 172 




Jason, a pupil of Chiron, iji 


of D'toocedes, 113 


Jealousy of Aphrodite's Assyrian 


liiiuln, Hyglaiis' idea of, includes 


nature. igS ; prayer to Aphrodite 


Maurilania and Egypl. J9/ 


for deliverance from, joo 


/niulamm fravimcia of Diocletian 


Jerusalem, Augialus' offerings al, 8 ; 


called Vra^la t^tri.u' Kw\6Xm. 


buildings at Paphos and btiilding) 


393 


at..^ 


IntEnsily of Dionysus lacking in 


Je«s. r^igion of. ig: Mocragene* 


Ac»culapiui, «o 


maintains Dionysus is the god of 




the. 106 ; Delos and the. J7S 


Thrace, i-j 


Jordan, modem Deliao legend of 


Ion colonised Cyclades oi Apollo's 


the. 3s« 


son. J?/ 




Ionian festival at Dclos, JJi-J?^ ; 




Islands. Mny festivals oF, 89 : 


Joy. miilure of. with sorrow, in 


^ British rule of. ^7? 


Demeter. 77 


■ race, Apollo Ihc father of. 379. 1 Julit, oatbs In acta divi. 43 ^H 


■ J^'. 393 1 Juliu*. Jupiter, jj ^H 



i^H^^^^m 
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in-ordinary lo, ij8-ibo 


Lenaca, Ihe, and mid-winier falivnl 




of Icaria, 131 ; firet tragedy ai 


IS. lo. 3b ; JijUii5, 3j 


Athenian, ,31 




Lenaean Dionysus earifcr than 


Ka«-aa«ilpxii. 44 


Dionysus Eleutherem. trS. 131 


KaSapoi, on Sybarile inscriplion, 


Leuaeon in Boeotia and Icarii. 


z?* 


Ill I.. 131 '. Gamelion and. 131; 


Kcrastia, a nnme of Cyprus, j/j r. 


Brumalia in Ihe season of, ill 


Ker>kes, I be Deliaslae chosen froni, 


Lenides. or Lenae, 131 ^^ 


J?* 


Lepanlo, the bmile of, 33r ^H 


Killim. Ihe Pboenidan l-aroaca- 


Lepidus and Ihe favour of Tib^Nb^l 


Cilium. iSi 




Kolossi, Garin de, at Cokosi. ij-* 


Lesbos, 14 ^ 


Kore in Orphic slory, iSi 


Leio, tradilions and character o( ^^ 


KvK\iSur. Irapxtn r-fyr<^». DIocle- 


3SS-35S. 363. 379. 3^3 '■ 


tihn's Iniularum fmviiuia, called 


Lightning, Apollo sent the. fot sij.'- 


Ihe. jpj 


nnl lo Theoris, 377 




Ligvon, Achilles, so named for not 




taking mother's millt, 64 


Tholos, 2S3 f- ; Thespus in ihe 






Liniassol, land at, for i^ Paphos, 


Lnkkiadae, station of the Mystae at, 


37s- 3S7 


"7 


Limestone in Cyprus is friable, iSS 


Lapethus, importance of, in North 




Cyprus, J77 


Lions, frieie of. on Aesculipius' 


Lapilhae, Aesculapius the tribal god 


Temple at Epidaufos, ifS; on 


of, iti, 133 ', on '1'= Kpidoiirian 






3S' 






bam, Orpheus, ApoUonius, and 


name for Ihe rural Dionysia, 13' 


wnperors in the. ib^ 


Lolus blossom, miraculous dfea 




of. tjl 


Augusli, 3S 


Lustgnan, Hugucs L of, gave Col- 






Phoenicians, i8i ; fortified by 


Lusignans, feudalism of, in Cypnis, 


Knighls Temptan, iSS 


17s 


Lasus of Hemiione detected Ononia- 


Lusios. Dionysus called. tSf. 161 




Lustrations of Delos. 361 f. 


Laughlesi atone at Eieusis. 6o f. 


Lycian Palara, oracles of Apollo at. 


Laurel tree, I-ord Bacchus, lover of 


370 


the, 30 f. ; I^lo and Ihe, 336, 


Lycians in Cyprus, ijg f. 


363 : cODnection of Apollo through 


Lycorea. peak of Parnassus, 13 _^H 


Daphne with, 36S 


Lycurgus nnd Dionysus, stotT-fO^H 


Layard, Sir Henry, de Mas Lalrie'i 


77 ; a Tbracian. 77 ; his batlMJ^H 


dedication lo, ijS 


^H 


Ijunrus found a cross in Cyprus, 


Lydian airs, and ihc musal^^H 




capndc of Cinyras, ig^ ^^^H 


Lcmnos.deslrticlionof.predielcd./i? 


Lydias, Dionysus and the, ijj ^^H 







Ljrrc, Apollo's, lunl to Dionysus, ji ; 

ApoJlD and Hernxs invenlcd Ilie. 

S7' : seven strings of Apollo's. 

JS'? 
Lysandcr, dtKicalion of, y/ 

Maci%[>ohia. jg, SO !., ijj. 111, 

379. SS6 I. 
Machson, son of Aesculapius, m, 

Macris, Uyu, daughter of Aris- 

tiieus, Dursc of Dionysus, r^j 
Madeira, restocked with vines from 

Cyprus, iSS 
Madness. Dionysus - worship and 

i/o. no. 141. tfs. '47. '(>' f 
Maenads, in leg;endi and wonhip of 

Dionysus. 31, 79, /oo, 

'37- '39- '■!'' '4S' 'JO. ISS160 

rSi. 184 f, 
Mncia, in the Old Allie Icarian 

legend, log-iit. 114 
Magdalene, St. Mary, in Cyprus. 

'7S 
MBgicinns. Apollonnis among the. 

Maizes of Icarin. 117 
MaidcnswcU al Eleusis. 60 f. 

Molla, niins on. ond Pnphlan ruins. 

306 
Mandra, a sheepfald in Cyprus, 

often a cave. iSg 
Manwrccker, Dionysus, sumamcd. 

Maps of Cyprus, modern. 174 

Maps, negtecl by Meunius of avail- 
able, jsi 

Marathon, mountains near, early 
Thniciatis settled on, // f., 80, 
tos'. loumeyfrom. to Icaiiaover- 
OEHueS Dionysus, /(Xi ; the wilder- 
ness of, 114 : the Dcliasue at. 
316 -. DelioD al, J76 ; daisies grow 
on (he field of. i>j' 

Marathonion lelrapoiis, the worship 
of Apollo from. 104 

Marathus of Phoenicia, the Snail's 



Mardonius, devastated the llii 
iistratus, tgS 
m, wine given tiy, 9/ 
Marpessa and Apollo. jftS 
Marriage of Dionysus and Ariadne. 
ija : o( Dionysus and Basillssa, 
130 I, ; of Dionysus and Perse- 
phone. ijS ; of the doge and the 



Matriarchy, protest of Apollo 

against. 17/ 
Mauritania, one of Hyginus' insu- 

lac. J9/ 
MavRKordato. Alex. , iras a doctor 

of Padtia, i6S 
Maiimus of Aegae wrote of. and 

shared, ascetic lili: of ApoUonJuSi 



'S7 '■ 



It lea 






, and the si 



Paphos. 30s. 314 



May-day festival, 

" L Corfu, 8g 

Mayor of Thebes, a doctor, 167 

Measure, Attic sense of, in Diony. 
■worship. 10^. 113 

Medea had knowledge of miracu- 
lous drugs. 131 ; -Aphcoditc as 
represented in (he. 300 

Media worships Dionysus, 140 

Mediaeval church, laws of purifici- 
lion in, jbo; churches, rums of, 
in Cyprus, 2S3 
Jediaiion, final rcquircoient of. tiy 
Aesculapius. 134, >s6 

Medicine (Gmk) early (1.) beRin- 
nings of. ijj-iJj— (ii.) practical 
bearings of Homeric, i^l. — {III.) 
positive and mythical aspects of. 
33t-i34 : later perfcctioD of, (i. | 
sacred. 111. Ji6, 130, »3i, 137 
f. — (ii.) secular, 1*3-113. itg I.. 
' . ijS f, ; raadcm Greek, 



I 



'J^f 



Megara. and Icaria, rdall 

early conied)'. lis 
MeiEichius, Dionysus st 
Mdanaigis, Dionysus, seen Dy 

daughterj of Eleulhor, 120 ; 

Dionysus, madness seni by, i>0. 

'33 
Meleager. a pupil of Chiron. 2ji 
Mell supper, j 
Melpomene, on emanalion from 

Dionysus Melpomenos of Eleu- 



<tDrs{ 



:, /oy 



Meroe, Ihigh mountain, and second 
birtli of Dionysus, 16s 

intimrpa^^, Dionysus collnl, /66 

Mcsorca, or mid-mounlain of Cy- 
prus. iJS-i'JJ ', devastalion of, 
339 

Messianic vision of Euripides in 
The Bacckanali, 138 

MelHgenes of Xypctn, builder of 
Elcusintan temple, li)l. 204 

Metanira, legends of, bi. Oj. 6S. 



Melaponlum, slory of Pai 

of, jffj 
Mclhe, painted by Psusins in Ihe 

Tholos, 2S3 
Mcursius. John, bis life and »rork, 

324, 3H' 3S3- 3f7-3S' 
Midits. Dionysus, and (he legends 

of.7g.S7. pif., 294 
Milton's debt lo EJiriiridcs, 14S, 

'SO 
Mimallones, Ihe Thraclan originals 

□f Bacchanals, 97 
Mining invented by Cinyros, 294 
Miracles inscribed at Ejndaurus. 234: 

wrought by Aesculapius, ij^, ijy 

f. , 24s : of Apollonius. sanctioned 

by Aesculapius, 257 

wine a perpetual soim:e of, p/ 

of Dionysus, 143, 141). IS3 



Miraculous drugs i 

nepenthe, loius-blossom, 231 

.MnesicleSi Propylaea of. imitated at 
Eleusis, ii)o 

Mocenigo. Isolario of Benedetto 
dedicated 10, 330 

Mocragencs. maintained thai Diony- 
sus was the god of the Jews, i8b\ 
a bandit of the Tnunis, jftf : Ihe 
Athenian 1 told of ApoUonim' 
life, 2sS 

Moesa. and her two daughters, of 
Julia Domna's clique, ijq 

Moliire. farce made of Democcdes' 

Moly, Herophilus on drugs com- 
pared with Homer's account of, 
='31. ^JS 

Monastery of SI. Nicholas, c 
Curias, iSS 

Monks, Ihe destroyers of 
were, iSS 

Monotheism, of Greek religion, 

Moralily. the Bacchanals, ijj 

Mortality of AeseulapiUiS. his QWrtai 
schooling. t3i. 232 

Moscow MSS. of hymns to DemeMr 
and Dionysus. 163 

MoM^t and Apollonius as magicians. 

Mother Rye, Demeler as, .,-/ 



iCapc 



u^-Iestivals, two Icuuin, 



Mus 



I, Onoi 



jrilus falsified, irj 



Musagelcs, surname of Ai>ollo, 
god of song and datice. 104 

Muses, the worship of. with ApoHo 
and Dionysus, 75, 31, j8. f^ 
102-T04. ijs. 'S9 

Music, relation of ins 



It the sack of Nicosia, 4 



1 

I 



Myliiia and Aphrodite - Umnia, 

Mjrron. arraign menl of Alcmaeonidae 
by. "4 

Myslae. yearly procesiion (rom 
Alliens 10 Eleiuis oF, 211-218 

VLjWena. ihe Eleuiinian 01 Grcalrf. 
112. lis- '4'' ITS f" iSo-189. 
toj ■ no, 2/S (, ; the Letser at 
the Alhenian Eleusinion, 11^ t., 
irj \ the Sunothractan, /oj 

Myllcry. ancient and modem mean- 
ing of, 17 s 

Mjsles and Epoptcs, degrees of, 

Mythology, J, y. 7: era of conscious 
analysis . in, -jS ; (Greek) con< 
traitcd with philosoiihy and 
iheology- J' : t)>c critic of, must 
not offimd the poet, »8 

Mytiu (Oreek). their relation to 
fetichism. rj ; lives of Christian 
mints nnd late pagan. 165 \ the 
beautiful, of early Attica. 7/, ID4- 



NaiAdb. give not wine but water, 
toS \ lurch-led dance of, 88 (see 
KIre and Maenads ) 

Nardaos. ihc, in myth of Perse- 
phone, jd 

Nature ■ woi^lp in Gniecc, 7j. 
/jd f, : penon locations of. fS. 
97 ; theory of, at the bollom of 
Eleuiinian and Dionysiac worship, 
140. tjS-tSa. iSt-iSj : Aescula- 
pill* and, tio ; Aphrodite and, 

' *7'. *7J 

Rlauplia, road from, to the HieronQf 

I AeKWpius, >/y 

" coinpareil to Ihe Delian 

f.JSS 

udo. Tintoretto painted Acropolis 
e(, in hli Baechui and Ariadne, 

I. Delian Ai«Uu and, ^6f , Jj6. 



jSg. 400 i Uionysus, legends of. 

riuKopIa, competition for. 44 

Neocorion at Eleusis, the. igj 

fHiBiipOT. finally 
morning templo-iwccper, 44 

Nepenthe, Helen's, stands for curing 
mind through Ixidy. ij/ f, 

Nero, the foe of roaoliind, 42; 
mannerof his birth, ^j ; probably 
gave the Icarian sculptures lo the 
Athenian stage, //^ : as Apollo 
in the tlesb, H4 

N'eslor, high esteem ot tl 



'S4 

Nciherworld-god, Aoculapiiu like 

Dionysus a, iio 
New York, Varoschia. Famajosta, 

Sslamis. and, iSj 
Nicaria (Icaros or Icaria). an 

Aegean Island where Uionysui 

was bom, i6j ; Draconus. a pro- 

monlory on, /6j 
Nicholas, St.. a monastery on Cape 

Curias, 18S 
Nieias at DcIm, 318-jSt ; endow- 
ment of prayen by, jXo 
Nicmia. cathedral of. built by 

Knights Templars. iSS; Venetians 

banished lo, 326 ; siege and sack 

of. 33'-334 
Nile, connected with the EMian 

Inopus, js6 ; Ihe Cypriote tVdl- 

aeus and the, 2}6 
Niniveb, Aphrndite-Ishur at. joj; 

poem on Ishlar found at. joi ; 

Adonis orAmathus and iheTam- 

mui-Adonis of, 2gi 
NInivite, Domis Ihe. told credulous 

tales of Apolloniui' travels. 

Niobidi. Apollo and .\ttcmis pursue. 



367 

North Cyprus, 

from Asia Minor, .^77 
North mngc of C'ypi 







Northern origin of Aesculapius 

gods Bt Eleusis. 320 i. 
Nonhunibcrland. E>eRie1 

lerpon in, ^g i. 
Notables, connection wilh imperial 
' ip or provlnciiil meetings or, 







ths, It. *?i " 



"S - "7< 

Jiraiw of Eleusinian Icmple. if I 
Opposite!, Demcler a curious ' 
'ing of. 7 J 

Oreads, Dionysus and the. g6 

Orestes. Iphigenia's love fot, 
justified by the principle of Diony- 
sus' second binh, 169 f. 

Orgies of Dionysus, jf. /j'y ; of 
Demeter, 6j 

Orientation of temples, (acts nboul 

Origen. lead four books of Moria- 

genes on Apolloniut, IjS, t6f 
Oropus, discoveries about Amphi- 

t, ?j? '^ 

Orphcolelisue, (he. rSr 
Orpbens. Thracian C " 

'oj. /j;, iSj : in 

ofSevenis, jflj 
Orplitc doctrines and myths, ij, STi 

lis. '^7. 17S. iSt 
Ortygia and Astcria. barren legend 

of. 35'>' 35S 

Ostrogoths at Eleuais, 1S8 

Olhcmess. cijuivBlenl lo re 

Ititncian conception of I) 

and his world, ga 
Otherworldi of Iliad a 



Pactolus, Dionvs 

wash in floods of, 9J, 178 
Apollo, ■ _ ■ ■ 

of Aesculapius. 231. 341 f. 
P.igans. it is ' 
oft 

cistQ of the solitniy Ohric 

god by. M ; testimony for A 

lonlus of, 764 r. 
Paganism, ^, 7 ; last days o 

4i. ijS, i6i. ttb 



^P LimasMil nol 



Palm iree and Uurel of Lelo ai 

DelOi, ^6. j6j. jSo 
Palm (ree in bai-rellef of Dionysus 

Psrafnerope, daugliter ot CeleuB. 6s 
Pan. distinguished from Satyr, gg ; 

personifies cruelly of Dionysus, gg 
P(ina«a named in doctors' oath, 

1M> : attends on Aescatapios, 340 
Pnnns. Dr.. of Ihe Paris bculty, 

Pandarui, ignorance of anatomy 
punished in. nS 

Piindcmos, Aphrodite, shrine of, 
neai Asdepieiuni at Athens, ijo ; 
Mylitta represented by, 3gS 

Pindion, dealings with Thrndons of 
king. Ill : the fiflh king since 
Ccerops is, /oj ; Demeter came 
ID Eleusis under king, 7/9 ; Ailic 
Dtonyaus-legends and king, iig 

Panic [ctTon inspired oT Dionysus 
and bis Pans, gi) 

Pans, or Aegtpans, gS-ioo 

Papticapaeum. men of. nl Dclos, 

Ild^yo, ij. later Aphrodite, repre- 
sented by. jii 

Papbian Aphrodite, distinguished 
from the Syrian Goddess on Delos. 
^J i cone of. and Delian Doc- 
lylus. jSO; Aphrodite at Tegca 
and. iS^ 

Pnphos (new), iSs 

(t^d), i. s '■ history of the 

temple and worship of Aphrodite 
at, rjt, Jjg, iSi r., 1S4 t. 
rSg-tgt. igj. 39S-^7- jo-l-jof- 

Pvian Marble. Sus.vion and the, 

ttj ; Aristotle's Cmn/iruliiM 1/ 

Atttai and ihp. iji ; fines the 

dale of the fim uagedy nl Athens. 

'3' 

huitlan feuilletonist. Philoslmlus a. 

J *6o 

L J^Mineniscas at Dclos, story of, jSi 
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Patn.issus. description of, ij-ij- 
JJ. j6. ijj ; Dionysus and 
winter festivals on the. /ii f. , 
/Jt r, l^g, ij6 (. : Apollo and 
Dionysus on the. ro/i Daulis on 



Poros, Archilochus 

and, j6j, j^6 
I'arsley and ivy, Mysl 



I. j6j ; Delos 



a well-known aulhu 



Paspaii. 1 

Passion, the, ^ ; in the Dionysus- 
legend. 'JJ-tS7, iSi 

Passion-Play of Attica, Tki Bm ' 
nail called, ij^ 

oracles of Apolli 






Pulriarcby, in the pritnili' 

/70 
Patrician worship of Eleusis, Ic 

Dionysus added tu the, 30S 
Palioos, Apollo, altar al Dclos of, 

J79, 3S2 ; the Cyclades art! 

chosen isles of Apollo, jgj 
Paul, St., Simon Magus, Apollonius 

and, 13s. ibo 
Pausias, paintings of. In thcTholos. 

Pauson, compared unfavourably with 
Polygnolus, 1^1 

Pensani, the Creek, of lo-day anil 
his taste in wine, lob : the 
Cypriote, _yj. jyr ; admiration 
for doctors of ihe Uref k. lit 

Pediaeus. the. a Cypriote tivcr Nile. 
■T-J- 3SI 

Pegastu, of Elculberae, j/. ito ; on 
Parnassus. 14 

Pclasgians, Thnicians idcniilied 



Pcloponncsian War, Greek religion 



Peninsulas and islands, c 





^r 44S H^DEX ^^k 


^^H Pcnielicus, home of Dionysus ncnr, 


Phihppi, inscription found near, jy^^^l 


^B /□/ 


Dionysus' hill near, tji 


^H Penlhnis. Dionysus flies 10 Icarius 


Philo, porch of, at EIcu^s. 1^0 f. 


^^1 rrom. lOJ \ the freniy of Zagreus- 


Philonides named CyprtBAcamanlis. 


^B Dionysus and, fjg ; la Tlu Sac- 


'7J 


^H ihanals of Euripides, 143-160 




^H Pericles, and Lhe icmple u Elettsis, 


illustrious. i6j I. 


■ /^ 






contrasted with, ja 






^K myth of (posl- Homeric), JO. J* 


acting personage of, i6r f,, 364 


^H f- S7-59. (Ip. 7J t ; general 


Phlegyae and Lapilhae, Aescolaphis 


^^1 religious and moral aspecu of the 


tribal god of, ??r. ?jj 


^H divinity of, 4S. 69. jj-^j. 113 ; 






Phoebus, js f. i leader in the dance. 


^^^B 77, 144. 176, fjS. 3iS \ lacchos 


'9 


^^M and. IJ4 \ Kore. a name of 


Phoenicians, name of Dionysus fHim, 


^H (Orphic). iSl : Adonii plays the 


gj ; Dionysus as a child of lhe 


^^1 part of, 2gr ; tie between Aescu- 


ihigb came with ihe. i6j-i6s. 


^^1 lapius and, 119 f. ; Erigone coa- 


16S : Mocsa. Julia Donina. and 


^^B fused with, /07 ; Zogmis the son 


Ulpian were by descent, 1$^: 




Aphrodilc a goddess of the. J77. 


^H concerning, jg f.. 70, /94-196. 


iS6. jij; Alargatis on Ddos 


^H ^''J 


worshipped by the, 403: Catoi 


^H Pcisia, Democedes led captive lo. 


brought by Ihe. 401 ; Delos and 


^m '^-f 


lhe. 374 : Cyprus and lhe, 179, 


^H Persian order, the, rt. 17 


iSi'i84. 3'9'i3" : Old Paphw 


^H Persians, destrucllon of the Heu- 


of Cyprus and the, iSi, 184 f.. 


^H sinlan Hall by the, ,gS ; inter- 


J06. 30S: Hilliles confused wilb 




lhe, jji f. : Selinus and lh«, jo6 


^H from Athens by the, 2ir 

^^^1 Personification implications in pri- 


Phrygians, cousins of Thmci-ins, Sj. 
90. 103 : Dionysus and the, 77. 

90. 9S. >o3. '4'>- '''■I- ni- 


^H niilivemind'of, 7^ 


^P ^^j^//, kilUng of lhe. compared 10 
^P Pcniheus' death, isi) 


Adonis and lhe, aj/; Cinyrasand 
lhe, 194; Cybelc and the. fj. 


■ Phaedra calls Aphrodite Cypris 


143 ; Rhea of Crete and Cybele 


■ Ponlia, II)-! 


ofthc/yj 


■ Phaedrus, singe built by, at Athens, 


Phye, Thracian girl n.-imed. tj6 


■ 114 


Phyllis betrayed by Dcmophoon, ^f 




Phylalus entertained Demew »1 


■ Phflcslus. neat Cnossus. Epimenides 


Lakkiadae, 317 


■ 114 


Pietm. a centre of Dionysus-wot- 


^^L Pharsatia, walchword of. joo ; 


ship, 87. 137. ij3: spltlli d .^ 


^^k Dante rememtH:red Lucan*s, 14 


wnlers lhe nurses of Dionjsw II^^H 


■ Phidias, Hutarch would leave super- 




^1 vision of Eleusis-buildings lo, ii)i 




■ Philip, Dionysus and lhe house of. 


S7. 9?, 94 ~;^H 


^V 79- 13S 


Piiid.ir remoulds story of Taotthj^^H 


^B Philip, portico al Dulos of. J7fl 


iS\ transcends ideaoTatoilA^^H 



bikI unrcluiiting God, ig ; a lisi 
in nabilily of religJDus thought, 
»g \ solemn aspect ai Aphrodite' 
chartn seen by, 2i)i) f. : his bc 
CDuni of Cinyras as Apollo's am 

» Aphrodite's friend, 29 j, 79 y 
igq C ; accounl or Ponuissus and 
■ deluge by, 1$ ; birth li^iend o! 
Aesculapltu keeps him in Thes- 
uUy, ifs f' '• Ii^ pious preludES, 
/Oi : praises of Delos by. J6f 
Pinc-lrec dedicated to Dionysu; 
106; Pcntheus, petchedina, /jC 
'jSf. 
I'Irales earned off Dionysus, 16S 
PIrilbous or Apotio. in tbe Otym- 

pian pediment, 9 
I'iscopia of the Venetian CornatI, 

risistraiidae, iij 

llsislratus. Salon's censure and 
acting of. /16, 116; Dionysus- 
legend and worship developed 
by. tjj-tjr. tj^, ijs ; second 
Mile of, lid. ijj \ lusiration of 
Delofi by. J62 . filers of the soil 
befriended by. It6 ; Eleusiniiin 
Hall of, igSl. 301 

Pissouri, bfigbler landscape near. 
1S9 

Pius II. imnilalci Sirabo on 
Cyprus, jit 

Planets, Dionysus and the. 433 

Pinto, arguments about Gods of. iS 
f , ; on the "Streamers." 171)'. 
Aphrodite Umnin of, i^S'. pro- 
mt against the pocls of, i6 ; 
leader in nobility of religious 
thought, lif 
Pleiades, Alcyone of, iig 
Plolhca of Epacria, los. irg 
I'luto, Dionytus hroughl the epilliel 
to Hades at Eteuiis, 1J4. If; I. '. 
pteclnct of. in Elcuslnian unc- 
luary. igj-igsi of eight Klcu- 
srnian divinities, ijS 
Pluto, d.-ioghter of Ocean us und 
Tethyi. 9J 
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Pluto, or Plulus, 97 

Plutus, nature of his divimiy like 
Dionysus'. 97 f. 

Plutus. Demelcr's son. gj 

Podnlirius, son of Aesculapius, in- 
fallible in Homer, 2jo 

Podocalhari. fortunes of the bmily 
of- 33' f. ■ J36-JJO 

Podocathmo, Ciouanni. his loyally 
to king lano, jj6 ; Hetlore, jjo- 
3J3' 33^-J'/' 

Cardinal Ludovico. collections 

of. JJi 

^ Pietro, under the "re has- 

lardo,'' regard of, J36 t. 

Puciic tnspimtton, loi 

Poet, Plato's prohibition to the, jS: 
Apollo as conceived by the, jj, 
jj : inconsistency demanded in 
any trealnient of Dionysus by the, 
ij6 ; crilio of Greek mythology 
nitut not olfend the, iS : Daote 
the poet's, jj; Eleiisis and the, 
iSi : leligion and the, jS. 136 

Poetry, Greek mythology and the 
abstract spirit of, iS ; Greek re- 
ligion is tbe poeity of, jj i Icaria 
inHucnced the history of. /// ; 
Apollo and Dionysus, the two 
gods of dancing, song, and, 104 

Politics, ancient and modem, 10, 

'5 
Pollux, a pupil of Chiron. ijM 

Polyclelus. the elder and Ibe 
younger. 146 f. ; the Tbolos of, 
at Epidaunis. 3jo-iH ; theatre 
built by, at Epidaurus, 146 
Polycrnt?»r^^l«l Dcmocedcs. from 
Athens, i}^ ; gave Rhenea to 
Apollo. 36/ (.. jj6 
Potygnotus. Pjuson. compared un 

' Durably with, V? 
Polyphemus, clever wounding of. 

Polytheism, j, to. to 
Polyienus, a son of Ccleus, tj 
"sniegranale-seed. in myth of Per- 
sephone, J,? 
IIarrdpX7<> 44 



Aphrodite, Jp/ 
Porch, used (or 

V*. 24S, jto 
Parches, for Ihc s 



Paphoa, jio 




; Mar. 






and Ihe Museo \ 
rcoddon, DeloB nnd l>e1pbi 
longed to, ji. jy i. . jjS 

father of Aithousa, the mother 

of Elculhcr, //y 

" and Apollo walled Troj. 
J?' 

falhur of Persephonf, 4S 

Possession, by Dionysus, 9. i/o, 

133 ; the whole piny of The Bac- 

itanals a cose of, Ij6 
Prayer to Dionysus, /jj 
Prayers, endowment of, al Delos, 

jSo : to Aesculapius. Apollo 

nanied first in, 21a 
Preceptorery, older name for com- 



OJid Eleusis, r^j, jj^ 

n Athenian friend of A 
culapius, ijA 
I l>rophecy, coupled wilh vr 
Prophet, divine, Dionysus a, ^8 
Prophets of Dionysus, ihe Bacchn- 

Propitialion of Dionysus, /_// 
— of Eleusiiuan gods, desire far, 

al Athens in 405 b.c, h^ f, 
I>ropylKR, AihenUn, joj -. Eleusin- 

ian, iSb 
I'Toserpino. tape of. localised in 

~ lly. 61 (see Persephone) 
Provindemiator, star in the Ican.in 

PntdenliUa, the hcinzss, wife □! 
Apulcius, itii 

nnd Weal, b 



Prehistoric n 
tribe changes, and second birth 
of Dionysus. i6j (sec Primitive) 

Prescriptions of ABaeu!a[Hiia givei 
in dreams, ij; 

Priests, of Aesculapius, 2jo. 234 f, 
141 -, cleverness of Delphian, 30 
Delphian, sanctioned tHnlherliood 
of Apollo and Dionysus, 31 \ of 
old Paphos descend from Cinyras, 
'9' 

Piimllive belief, in personincati 
■}8; custom, survives in ir^ic 
masks, iji ; Dionysus, confusion 
about, go; family, 169-ijr; miui 
t3 ; meilicine, Chiron and. 232 
worship. 106, f jy. igj, Jpj 

Proluition, Dionysus before be cami 
lo Athens underwent a triple 

Procession to Eleusis, many loca 
customs connected with. 2iS; of 



Psophis, Phoenii 

Ptolemy, Cos and. likened <o Apvllo 
and DeloE, j^y ; Theocnlio 



Public doctors and ancient hospilals. 
22g 

Punch and Judy show. Greek 
mierpan of, 90 

Ptirilication. days of. at Athens before 
the Eleusinia, 2og f, ; at Delol, 
3SS; Milton's lines upon, jd« 

I'uhfyinK powers of Dionysus, rj3 

Purity, requirement of. by Aescu- 
lapius. 2JJ, 2JJ ; ideal of ApoU" 
and Dtloi. jsj, 360-363, 370 

Pygmalion and Gnytas, kinship d, 
2g4 : sculpture iovented by, 

Pyrasns of Demeler, ^7, jj/ 
Pythagoras and the Pyihagorouis. 

7I.21SI.. 2IJ. 3tS7.3S2 

Pythian monstei' slam, jj ; ApoOoi 
expiation for slaying the. j 
sent by Hcnt agaiMt LetO. J 

Pythoness, description ot the. j 




I 



fQuAKER-MCBTCNC. anti (irsl irngic 
M oCThispis, /// 
Quinlilian, Tocilus, anil Pllny, rcver- 
cnce for Ihe impvrinl Idea Telt by, 

votive gin at Delos of a 

'ttANsoM of Clirbliaits from Turkish 

Rapendcoa, the vnltey of. nl Icaria, 
iOS. log. 114 

Rarian plain, the, jj (., 66, iS-;, 

Reality of Thraciiui Dionysus- world, 



Religion, primitive, rclntion to Greek 
tnylba ot. Ij ; Cyprus a raecting- 
gnmod of many a, rjj 

(Greek) relentleuneas of orly 

iriiases of. 3S ; is the poclry of 
podry. jj; was utuhakcn until 
the Pcloponnealftn war, ijb ; 
Atfacnian innovations in. ttq f. ; 
harmony of Greek medicine and, 



Keveli. tbe night-long, of Dionysus, 
140 

Rhea, Demeler's mother, jo, j? ; ol 
the eight Eleusinlan divi allies, 
l-jS, 401 ; a Cretan Cybele, 143 

Rhenco, Dclos and, s^o-jbt. jjb. 



Ribaldry of Eleusinia. connw 
with lacchos-wontaip, 11 f 

Right living, Fythagorain rules 

J3 ; Demcter's roles of. 71 f. 

■ Roman Brumalia nnd Rcsniin. , 



— ball at ElcusJs. 101. loj 

— Acsculapia, dbtincllon be- 
Been Greek and. iii. 15* 

impared with claisi- 



!, '5° 



md 



J. J. 7 
Augustm. worship of. 40, 4s 
temples to Ihe cnipcrordiicouneed 
at. jS ; Cyprus under. ijS 
Losalia, Roman and Thraeian fesU- 
val of, S6-/fS: centres of. in 
Macedonia and Thrace, 9f ; sur- 
vival of. ^7-90 ; and Brumalia 
compared vrilh Icarian festivals. 



ie-garden 



r Midas in Thrace, 



Rosettes, history of, ai 

Rotunda (Tfaolos) of Potyclctus at 

Epidaurus, 346 I.. 1JO-1S4 
Ruilica work nt Old Paphos, jaS 

Sakab, of Thrace and Phrygiit. 9^ 

Dionysus. S6 : and the Saboc, 

g6 ; ThTBcian and Phrygian idea 

of. ??■ 103 
&cred lake, Ihe, in (be Delian 

legend of Lbid, jjiJ 
Sacred and secular medicine, dls- 

Sahara, mountains of Cyprusond of 

<U,.r,6 
Sailors, votive inscription to Apollo 

of, jfy 
Saints, lives of Christian, and late 

l^gan myths, ii, tSj 
Saisam, dnughier of Cclnii (Pam- 

phos). 6s 
Soiamis, 13: Mount Acamas on, 

'^Jff : Blaenw's dBcripiion of, 

346 I. ; Cychreus and. 64, 34i 

f, ; llocarus, a river on. 314, 

344: of Cyprus. tSj. 34*-3-l'>- 

JJ'-JSJ 
Snmos, noi of Cychules or Spor*des, 

393 ; Dcmocedes called by IHily- 



ID, 3J4 ; 



k of. 1>y Pera- 



of, 168 
Samosala, Lucian of. a Volutin. 162 
Sanclmrics. (irecic, 2 f,, j, ?;Chlis- 

lion, z, 4 I. ; Aphnxlfle al nil 

Greek, zjr 
Sappho, ink-ocalion of, 10 Aphnxtite. 

'9S 
SardannpBlus (Ai^surbanipal), poem 

on Isbtar Tound in polnce or, joa 
Sarmaliaiis, (he, overran Tbmce ond 

niyritt, Sj 
Satbalia. lempesluoiu gulf of. ij^ 
Satradiiis and Boearus, j^s S. 
Salrae, the indomitable. S4 
Satyr-friend of mystic maids. 8S 

(see Maenads) 
Satyr-play, the Icarian, iji 
Salyrs. half beasts and half men, jS 

Dionysus, p^, gg. 106. 128 
Saviour-god. Dionysus the. 134 
Savoy. Democcdes' career paralleled 






t. 114 . 



— — compatible wjih superstition in 
worship of Aesculapius. 3J4 

and religion, harmony of, in 

Greek medicine, ab, ijS 

— debt 10 Homeric fighting of. 
iig 

Sculpture, skill of Pyfimalion in, 2pf 
Scytbian superstition, Hippocrates 

on a gross, 238 
Sea, the sound of, in forests, b ; pan 

in Grecli woiship played by, no ; 

power of, 10 purify, iro ; Diony- 



15 lea 



'■ 71 



Seasons attend Dionysus, fS, p6 

Secular and sacred medicine, dis- 
tinction between, 232. 237 

Secfeld, library of, looted by Charles 
X. of Sweden, jjo 

ffjjiit, iivTrixfit. tSg 

Selinus. pierced stones at, and 
piercings al Old Paphos, 306. 

Scmacfaidae, Dionysus- legend of, 



Soniachus, legend of Dion 

coming to visit, tog, iii) 
Semele. Theban place of death Cif. 

140 -. Dionysus nod. I40-I42. 

'^J- '77i 'S' '• Pentheus and. 

148. tS4 ; Dione and. jiS 
Semitic, Aphrodite's deceive InuB 

are, 2721., 280 
Senate decrees honours to Julius 



Seripbos on the way to Detos, jjb 
Serpent impostures of Alewndet of 

Abonolichus. 2^4 ; Zcus in fotm 

of, fSi 
Serpents, pact played by, in uiiracla 

of Aesculapius, 23^, zjj t 
Seslmchus or Satrachiis. a river al 

Old Paphos, 346 
Severus, Alexander. Julia Dotmifl's 

great-nephew, 26J 
Sheep-folds arc often in Cyptioit 

caves, 2Sg 
Sicilian life. Aphrodite at cenlies Dl, 

Sicily, Greeks in, wotshipped De- 
meter, s' i myth of ProserplM 
localised in, 02 

Sicyon, connection of, with icagcdy 
overstated, lis 

Sidon, Cadmus of. and Pentheus. 
ifj i Aphrodite Ashlaroth at. 
303 : Cadiuus of. brings eastern 
tinge into Theban Dlonysui 
sloiy, 264; sent gifts to Deliui 
Apollo, jJ/T early intercouiae ot 
with Cyprus, 281 

Sight, use of terms of. to describe 
the Mysteries, 209 

Silence, at Elcusis, /So - tfl; 
Pnusonins warned 10 keep, about 
Eleusinia, irS 

Sleni. innumerable, and Salyn the 
males of Dionysus, g^. ^j 

Silenus, old, the type of things lliii 
flo*. 7*1 9J-7S- 9S 

Sitvius, Aeneas, 326 f. 




US. shadowy puDishnienl of. 

Ibive-niarkn, Deloi a. JJS- ■/'" 
kiow, rEvellen above Delphi blocked 

by, 113 

Sociales, loftkr (cachings of, in Tht 
Biuckaiiali, ijS ; menntng of his 
dying words, ijg ; mlBht not die 
while Alhens was consectale to 
Dellan Apollo. 361 
SolodKin's temple and Ibc Paphian 
■uin. J06. 313 f. 



Solon. 



dKpin 



™idES. I 



- and Uie tragedy 

nb. I13' '^t> 
Son of God, AescuUpi 

as the, 140 
Song and dance in Dionys 



> f-. '7S 
Thcspis. 



Sophocles, the Tiresios of. 143. 

■ Dionysus the tutelary god 

of. S/ 
sophism of. 166 f. ; Iciirinji 

notion of Dionysus simpler 

than his. /// 
Sorcery. Apoleius in his own de- 

fience on the charge of, 767 
SoiM. Meursius nt, j/S t. 
Sosandre Aphrodite at Athens. 

»?/. 2gS, joo 
Sotcra, Athene, and Pisislmlus. 



rid 






. Nysa in Ih< 
country beyond the, 
KSoiunaU'COuntry, is the country of 

rSpaita. inlerferencc at Elcusis und< 

CleODienca, J/iJ 
Bptmer, aoatoaiy of. coniparcd 

with Homer's, nS 
I fipbckia, a name of Cyprus. 343 f' 
l^^hcttus, prayer of Uiophanius of 

Sphellus, ,•/' 



ipic. 3' 
Hporadcs, (he. 39r-39S 
Spring, celebration of, 



388 

lage. Athenian, built by Nero and 

by Phncdrus. /// 
lars. fawn-skini symbollle (he 

bcsvcn flecked with. ifi> 
Sladus. linked Icaria and Eleusis. 

foj ; tells of Engone's wdnder- 

Stavrovuni. Mounl. Santa {.'race, or 

Delia Croce. 313 
Stockholm, MSS. of Meuraiui used 

by (jraevius. 337 

oics, practically believed in many 



ion, of Orphic fame, and 
Tis. S7 : Pliistratus in exile 
IT the. /j; 

mother of Pencphone. /ji 
Sublime, In i^uripides. GiMhe on llie, 

Suicide. FiHdemic - manin for, of 
Icarian majdeni, 110 -. epidemics 
of, in modem limes, 110 

Sulun. Colossi, apptopriaied by the. 

Sun-god, the source of knowledge ot 
miraculous dnigs Is the. ijr 

Sunium, on way lo Ddos from 
Athens. 3J6 

Surgeon. Urmacedes quabficd ai 
Ctoton OS a. rij 

Surgery. Homeric skill in, came 

iij ; n«c*sity of warfare (lie 
moUm of Invendon of. 116; ni 
Upidaurus. r3j ; knowledge of. 
upon which Hippocntci drew, 
jjj; sprang from politive pmcil- 




Table mouniaiiu, of Cyprus and 

Ibe Saluira, if 6 
Taboos, account or. in Ihc Geldcn 

Bough, j6a 

TammiU'Adonis, pUys pan of 
Dionysus and Persephone, ^i : 
lament for, joo I. ; temple at 
Amalhus or. sgt 

Tantnlus, Pindar remoulds (he story 
of, iS; punishmenl of. j6 

Tar in Cypriote wine, iSS 

Tarsus, Apollonius removed from 
Aegae lo, ijj 

Taurus mountains of Asia Minor, 
northern range of Cyprus parallel 

lo. 2SS, 37S 
Tajies, the, levied to-day in Cyprus, 

Tegea,1 temple of P.ip)ii.in goddess 

at, iSs f. 
Telamon, a pupil of Chiron, iji 
Telcliincs, 97 



'3J\ Dionysus-driven womeDof.in 
The Bacckatiols. ijg ; Dionysus' 
connection wiih, y6, ijg. 141, 144 

ThL-Ipusa, Demeler legend of, Ij6 

Thomistocles, n 

Theociaejr of Roman Empire. S. i6 

Theologians, Homer and Hcsiodthe 
first of Greece, 76 

Theology, mythology and philo- 
aophy contrasted with. vo. £3 

Thtnrii, Ibe Delian boat of Athens, 

Tluory sen) by Delinsiac [rem 

Athens, jjd 
Thera and the Cyelndes. jgj 
Theseum and temple of Delian 

ApoUo. ^ 
Theseus. Detnophoon ihc son of, 

6s '. the aliar of Zeus and, ir} ; 

Chiron's pupil, ?j« ; ThteriiaiA. 

37J : Ariadne at Delos and. jSi : 

Athenian and Delian Ic-gL-nds of, 



'Iliesinophoria, ibe, 5/, M 
Thamoi, llie self- imposed, of 

Apollo, 370 f, 
Tbtspii, iis-iij. "6- tji. IJ7. 

139 
Tbessaly, mylh of Persephone wan- 

doing from. J9 ; Demeter from. 

194. til; Acsculaplan legends of, 

111. J'j/, 143 '■ 
TbcLla, her ntlcmpled liie-baptism of 

AchiUes, 64 \ pTDteclcd Ibc fleeing 

Dionysus, 7^ 
TAiasoi. 100 ; blessings of belonging 



). 14' 



c cross of Ihc 



Thief, di 

penllcnl, ijs 

Thigb-niouniain , second birlh of 
Dionysus und, 163 

Tholos. the. of Polyclelus al Epi- 
daurui, iS°-'S4 

Thornwn. Dr., competed tor build- 
le Capilol. ?67 

Tbrace. Dionysus from, 77, Sb. go. 
tOJ. Itg, HI. 114, i8g. iiS; 
Dionysus in. Ss f., SS, go, gi-g-f, 
gb, ij4 ; Phrygia included in the 
Utger. S4, go -. chronic disturb- 
ances of, Ss ; Valerhu found three 
silver Bialues and strange rites in. 
Sj; Euroolpus from, IJ4. iiS; 
nslslmlus exiled to, nfi. ijj ; 
Zcrynlhian Aphrodite in. J4s f- 

Thmcian elemenis in the legend 
and worship of Dionysus. So, Si- 
Ss. 94. pfi f.. 100-104. '06, Jjs- 
tjS. 16a, ijj: Hiumalia and 
Rosalia, S6SS\ omcle on Ml. 



I, history of Iho, Bo, S4, 

86, loj, tit. 110 f.. iSo, jti: 

chaiKCter of the, 84-go ; religion 
of the, Se (., Sj-Sj. go, gj. /oj, 
106, jn \ Ihe Delian Hyperbor- 
eans were J7tf 

'rhRico-deusinlan, Eiunoipiu the. 



,6g 
'rhTasymcdes, slatuc of Aesculapius 

by, i4g 
Thnasian plain, Jj f , iSj 
'I'hucydidis. unknown sense of the 

tcm.Cycladesin,js(v.j(tv; semi- 

Thmcian parentage of, 84 
Thyads, wiih Dionysus on Delphian 

pcdimenl. ji. ijj : Tliyonc- 

Semele and Dionc. jiS 
11iyone.Semele and Diane, JlS 
liber, temple of Aesculapius on ihc 

island in, 144 
Tiberius. 4' f- 
Tintoieiio painted Naxia-oaopolis. 

J'S 
TIreslas, i4S-'-fS, 166 t. 
TiWns, Zagreus and Ihe, iiS, iji. 

tSi 
Tilhoren, peak of Parnassus, ?j 
Ullan. a masterpiece of, iSg 
Titlhlon, Ai!scula[Hus expiucd on 

mount. 24J. 14s t 
Tilyi. g4 

Tmolus, Diotiysus bom on. 134 
Tolcrance,Apollo't*cnwof,ff, lg,jj 
Tragedy. Icarion legends and, iti. 

IIS-U-J ; rise of Athenian, /jj. 

134-136. IS9- 'T'- Dionysusand, 

Tree-wonhip. jS, St (.. /06 (.. ttO, 
'43- 'S9- "•4 

Triaconter, Ihc Thtarit a. jj-^ 

THcca. Inscriptions al, ijy 

Trinity, mystery of. compared with 
Eleusinian mystery. ijS 

Triopian promontory, C'nidian sanct- 
uary on. JO 

Tripod, J7/ : a symbol of nniion of 
Apollo and Dionysus, jtf f. 

Tripoli, tlie country of, in ibe suit 
of Nicosia. 331 

Triptolenius. a son of Celetts, 63 ; ■ 
son of Icarius. loj : Icanus and, 
/07 ; an Eleusinian demigod, 65 
f. ; suppression of. in Kleutioian 
legend, 64'tt, 17$. 194 ; Rarian 
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450 INDEX ^^1 


plainaiiJ. 66. 7/, 201 . IX-iiitit-r's 


L'nlty. ol Dcmeiir and I'crseplioil^^H 




is uni[y of growth at large. T4l^^M 
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